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T HE Christmas Angel laid aside 
the scroll from which he read 
to the shining, splendid knight be- 
side him and smiled. It was the 
smile of Christmas, all tenderness 
and wistful laughter and if there 
were tears in it, too, as perforce 
there must be when happiness, swell- 
ing, leaps its barriers and overflows 
into that perilously close kingdom of 
tears, they were tears rainbowed 
with joy. So sunlight and rain bring 
delicate iridescence and tears and 
joy color pain exquisitely when they 
chance to merge. 

“Good will,” said the Christmas 
Angel to his well-loved Knight. “I 


It is quite clear then, 
thy difficult and noble work?” 


have spoken. 


“T have visioned it all,” said the 
Shining Knight, “and save for one 
bit of mystery—” his eyes seemed 
striving to pierce a veil. 

“Speak,” said the Angel kindly, 
“what is thy mystery?” 

“I see a queer old squalid house,” 
he said at last, “which seemeth more 
two houses built in one. I see bar- 
ren lower floors, empty save for 
strange Christmas feasts on either 
side of bread and bowls of water. 
And yet from the upper windows 
comes such a merry sound of laugh- 
ter, such a warm, wild radiance that 
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it pierces the veil and etches a path 
to my heart.” 

“Mystery,” said the Christmas 
Angel, “it must remain until you ride 
into the radiance upon the wings of 
a child’s music. For Destiny her- 
self would go adventuring with you, 
this Christmas night, her tragic heart, 
tired of the drab threads upon which 
she works and weeps from day to 
day, afire with the warm, beautiful 
spirit of Christmas time. So with 
rainbow silk and jewels she has wo- 
ven a Christmas destiny—” 

“For—?” 

“She knows not whom as yet save 
that they must be good folk and true. 
You, Good-Will, will help her find 
them. Like a fairy tale it is, this un- 
charted gift of Destiny, yet withal a 
human tale of whimsical, mad ad- 
venturing. I myself have scanned 
the rainbow tapestry she wove, read- 
ing therein a tale of a hunchback and 
an ogre, a Black Bos’n and a ragged 
piper, a maid with bright hair and 
a brighter heart, a tired little seam- 
stress, Prince Charming, buried 
treasure and mysterious music.” 

The Christmas Angel smiled. A 
tear glistened on the scroll, bright 
and beautiful as a jewel. The Shin- 
ing Knight saluted. 

So beginneth this Christmas tale 
of queer adventure. 


I 


AN had not spoken, his uncle 

was sure, since the old clock 
struck the half hour, certainly not 
since the flame had curled up through 
the driftwood in the fireplace and 
the twilight had begun to come. Out 
there beyond the curve of the frozen 
road which swept by the lodge gates, 
the waves broke in icy foam upon 
the sharp, black rocks of the wildest 
bit of coast for many a mile, leaping 
and curling in the winter twilight. 
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You could hear the boom of the surf 
when you listened and the sea-wind 
swept in noisy music down the chim- 
ney; but if your ear were attuned to 
it all, as Rudolph Hewitt’s was, the 
wind creaks of the old house merely 
sharpened your sense of comfort. 

The driftwood fire shifted color 
like a shattered rainbow and died for 
a minute. Old Rudolph’s eyes, 
searching Dan’s face in some dis- 
quiet, turned to the windowed land- 
scape outlined now in the darkness. 
Bleak, black-shadowed, coldly hazy it 
was, but it was the bleakness of the 
picturesque. He loved it and he 
knew Dan loved it. Reason enough 
for their solitary life. 

With the leaping of the fire that 
blotted bleakness from the window, 
old Rudolph’s sharp gaze returned to 
the chair by the fire. As usual only 
Dan’s face was visible, a firelit oval 
of revery. The dark old velvet of 
the chair submerged the rest. His 
uncle saw with a growing sense of 
disturbance that for some reason to- 
night Dan’s face lacked that quaint 
nameless serenity he loved. It was 
a serenity often thoughtful, whimsi- 
cal, or humorous by turns, but to- 
night a vague unrest had replaced it. 
The unguarded mobility of the fine 
young face hinted absolute pre-occu- 
pation. Old Rudolph felt a prescient 
sense of revelation. 

It came—a flash of tragedy in 
Dan’s face so sharp and poignant and 
undisciplined that the old man stared. 

“Dan!” he said. 

Dan sat up and as he did so one 
saw at once the pitiful twist of his 
spine. Fine, gentle, merry, his face, 
but his body was the body of a 
hunchback. 

“Yes?” said he, and his eyes 
smiled. There was instant disciplined 
repose in his face—Dan knew that 
trick so well !—and now you saw that 
the twisted back had taken no visible 
toll of bitterness. There was pathos 
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perhaps in Dan’s face—wistfulness 
always in quiet moments—a gentle, 
passive sadness; but in his eyes 
flashed a deathless spirit of courage. 

“I know,” said Rudolph, clearing 
his throat and peering over his spec- 
tacles at his nephew, “I know, my 
boy, but we’ve made a compact to 
respect each other’s silences as bach- 
elors and gentlemen should, but—” 

Dan’s quick candor was gentle and 
quite without constraint. 

“You saw it?” he asked. “I’m 
sorry. Something hurt—just for a 
minute. It began with the wind. 
Hear, Uncle Rudy, how it comes 
howling in from the sea to-night 
with storm-darkened wings and sob- 
bing with tragedy. Hear! There’s 
gold and love and driftwood in it. 
And the colors in the fire to-night! 
You saw them? Driftwood burning 
rainbows. Who said it’s barium and 
sodium and Heaven knows what un- 
romantic stuff burning into color 
from the chemistry of the sea? It’s 
the driftwood’s iridescence of mem- 
ory! Who knows, for instance, the 
tale of the gallant ship that broke in 
the wind and sea and came tumbling 
in sodden spars to our rocks and our 
fire to fulfil its destiny in flames? 
How many strings of fate did the 
good ship tug and break when it 
plunged down?” 

Evasion? Old Rudolph thought 
so. He distrusted Dan’s sudden 
child-like vivacity. Its sparkle was 
a little forced. 

There was too strong a link of 
understanding for Dan not to sense 
the feeling at once. Constraint came 
this time and with it a faint flush. 

“You read too many highly colored 
yarns!” snapped old Rudolph, watch- 
ing the tell-tale color with a sense of 
guilt. “You’ve imagination enough 
to hear all sorts of fol-de-rol in the 
wind. Tragedy—pooh! Wind’s wind 
and nothing more.” 

“My! My! My!” said Dan, gently. 


“Do hear the bear! He’s off again. 
Hear him growl! ‘Tragedy—pooh!’ ” 
His imitation was excellent. “And 
best of it all is that he really does 
believe he’s a terrible fellow!” 

Old Rudolph glared over his spec- 
tacles, met the culprit’s quizzical eyes 
and essayed a snort. It was unsuc- 
cessful. So Dan had ruined much 
of his uncle’s thunder for twenty 
years with his gay and gentle raillery 
and the disconcerting understanding 
of his eyes. 

“He winds me around his finger,” 
old Rudolph had boomed indignantly 
once to Garin, the family lawyer, 
“and I don’t know how. Never a 
word of impudence, mind you, never 
a single act of disobedience, just 
some fantastic bit of gentleness when - 
I’m off my guard. And his mimicry 
has a bird-like irreverence that flab- 
bergasts me. Can you hector a robin? 
The young scoundrel has no more 
respect for the snorts and grumbles 
and growls and roars of a violent 
temper like mine than—than ‘you 
have. And you know, Garin, that if 
I weren’t a person of tremendous 
restraint—well—” 

“Pooh!” Garin dismissed the in- 
ference of latent evil with derision. 
“He merely sees through you. So 
do I. You roar and howl a great 
deal, Rudy, simply to impress your- 
self.” 

He was right. Dan had the sensi- 
tive insight of the cripple, and knew 
his uncle’s heart as he knew his best- 
loved book—better, indeed, for there 
were subtleties in the one and but 
few in the other. 

“A big wind,” said Dan, walking 
away to the window, “and a cold one. 
There'll be frost jungles on the win- 
dows to-night.” 

He walked well, better indeed than 
most with backs like his. Old Ru- 
dolph glanced at the ugly hump and 
looked away. Never would he be 
quite used to it. Never would he 
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think without murderous bitterness 
of the careless nurse who had 
dropped Dan to his doom. Twenty 
years now since Dan had come to 
him, the orphaned child of his 
brother, and all the while he had tried 
to accept Dan’s fate and failed, mis- 
erably. Always it would be so, for 
the boy was the center of his world. 
. . . How fiercely he had worked to 
instil that Spartan courage in Dan’s 
eyes! How fiercely he had fought to 
keep Dan’s sanity of brain and soul 
untainted by rebellion! . . . Twenty 
years of it. ... And what bitter, 
hopeless conferences there had been 
with the doctors, who came and went 
withering under the grim old watch- 
dog’s scorn! What tempestuous dis- 
ciplining of tutors who taught too 
much and tutors who taught too 
little! What censoring of books and 
music and even friends! It had been 
relentless labor with but a single goal. 
Whatever thing touched Dan Hew- 
itt’s life must ring with splendid 
courage or it found no place. Every 
hireling must learn quick, painful 
lessons of gentleness and tact and 
skill or know the lash of Rudolph’s 
tongue. 

And the result? 

Rudolph glanced at his nephew, 
silent again at the window. The re- 
sult had been serenity—until to-night. 
The mystery of that poignant flash 
stung. Doubt stirred in the old man’s 
heart, doubt and jealousy. It drove 
him to Dan’s side in an instant of 
unbearable panic. 

“Dan, what was it?” he asked, 
his voice tense. “It—it wasn’t— 
the hump, was it? It—it’s surely 
never bothered so—so much as 
that ?” 

Dan winced, met his uncle’s trou- 
bled glance and smiled, bravely, 


readily. To old Rudolph’s keen eyes 
it was cheer like the cheer of the 
driftwood fire, many-colored and in- 
Heaven alone knew what 


scrutable. 
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reminiscent forces lay behind it. The 
old man sighed. 

Only the white cold breakers 
gleamed now in the dusk beyond the 
window. The bleak black rocks were 
part of the night. So Dan was still 


evading . . . the sense of separation 
stung. .. . He had gently closed a 
door against invasion. Rudolph 


searched the fine, inscrutable face 
with eyes of new suspicion, and Dan, 
coloring faintly, went back to his 
chair by the fire. He said nothing. 
Nor did his uncle, who turned 
brusquely toward that curling line of 
sea. 

So Dan lived agonized minutes 
that he kept quite to himself. ... 

It was a new and _ terrifying 
thought. There was an inner tor- 
ment, that insidious introspective 
thing that old Rudolph had fought 
most. And the Spartan lessons of 
courage and cheer—had they merely 
disciplined Dan into gentle reserve? 
What a fool he had been to think, in 
his unreal security, that he might 
mold Dan’s soul and read it forever 
afterward as one might write and 
read in a book! 

With that terrible new sense of 
apartness in his heart he glanced 
toward the fire in mute appeal. But 
Dan was off and away in a land of 
oblivion quite his own, and the tragic 
look was there again. His uncle 
stood for quite a minute, fiercely 
jealous and alone, watching the out- 
ward imprint of Dan’s life apart 
from him. 

A bit of driftwood broke and 
burned in many colors. Dan smiled. 
Then he laughed softly to himself. 
There was boyishness and mischief 
in the laughter, mystery and the 
spark of fantastic humor. Such a 
spirit might have driven a knight of 
old forth in quest of queer adven- 
ture. They were irresistibly akin 
somehow, the rainbow fire of the 
driftwood and Dan’s glowing face. 




























































“Uncle Rudy ?” 

T. 

“Week after next is Christmas.” 

—-. 

“You'll go to Garin, of course?” 

“Will you?” 

“No—I’d rather not.” 

“Then,” said the old man, stub- 
bornly, “I shall stay here, too. I’ve 
said that before.” 

“But,” said Dan, eagerly, “if you 
were sure, Rudy, that I was happy, 
quite happy, that my Christmas was 
—beautiful, too—would you go to 
Garin? I mean this.” There was a 
thrill of excitement in his voice. “I 
should like to go away on a Christ- 
mas adventure, a beautiful, a wonder- 
ful adventure. Oh, I know it sounds 
quite mad and foolish, but it fairly 
leaped at me from the fire, all bright 
with color and whimsical adventure, 
rainbow days that will glow forever 
in the gray—” 

“Gray!” There was bitterness in 
Rudolph’s voice. 

“Ah, Rudy,” cried Dan, with his 
slow smile, “there is gray for me. 
You know and I know. There must 
be. We mustn’t blink at facts. A 
child touched my hump for luck this 
morning when I went to the village, 
and I winced. That’s gray, isn’t it? 
A girl with a face like a rose smiled 
at me with the pitying gentleness she 
would give no other. That’s gray! 
And when the old sea wind sings of 
the golden days of romance and ad- 
venture and I may not hale forth 
sword in hand—that’s gray, too. I 
mean the romance and adventure that 
comes to all youth with straight 
backs, Rudy. . . . You see what I 
mean, don’t you? I love adventure. 
Why, Rudy, in my easy chair here 
I’ve fought in every clime and in 
every kind of armor. I’ve even stolen 
Princesses.” His voice grew very 
low. “And in silver armor I’ve stood 
by the side of many and many a 
little—hunchback, and killed his 
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enemy with a jeweled sword.” He 
flung back his head and laughed. 
“But that was empty, hollow adven- 
turing. It was nothing to this beau- 
tiful, wonderful, fantastic thing that 
flamed in the fire to-night—for me 
and me alone.” 

Was it Dan speaking? Old Ru- 
dolph gulped and caught his breath. 

Dan indeed—but Dan in the wild- 
est of moods. His face glowed and 
sparkled like the embers of the drift- 
wood. He was no longer a boy to 
whom sheltered discipline had lent a 
gentle, unreal resignation, but a man 
splendidly forgetful of his hump, a 
man come by a freak of driftwood 
into fantastic inspiration. Youth was 
singing in his veins. 


“God help me,” thought his uncle.’ 


“IT am alone and old. Dan is no 
longer mine.” 

“Rudy,” Dan was saying, “you will 
understand it all. Bless your dear 
heart, you always do, always even 
when you grumble and boom and 
pretend you don’t. God in his beau- 
tiful way smiled when he gave me 
you. Compensation—there is such a 
law. I must think it all out, of 
course, before I tell you. It’s but a 
vague and brilliant bit of color yet, 
but you will go to Garin for Christ- 
mas. And I—I shall go adventuring 
for the first and last time in my life.” 

His shining eyes were childishly 
afire with inspiration. His face, 
rarely so pale, gleamed ivory white 
in the twilight of the room. The 
driftwood fire burned down. 

“And so,” said Dan—‘“so will my 
Christmas adventure burn down quite 
to ashes—gray again. Ah, that will 
be hard, of course. I shall pay for it 
all, but it will be worth the paying. 
To live—to love—to play at youth— 
to go adventuring!” 

The ringing jubilance in his voice 
softened. His laugh was as plaintive 
now as a saddened child’s. Still old 
Rudolph by the window did not 
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speak. Dan, leaning forward, strained 
to see him in the darkness. 

“Rudy,” he begged, boyishly, “dear 
Rudy! You will not mind—this 
once ?” 

“I—I don’t know,” said Rudy, 
hoarsely. “I—think—I will.” 

Then words came, and in fierce 
clearness the old man thought and 
spoke. He hated Dan away from 
him—Dan surely knew that. There 
was always the old feeling of in- 
security. No reason. Dan was strong 
and well save for the hump. The 
doctors had even conceded him a 
normal span of life; but— 

Dan, eloquent in defense, reminded 
his uncle of trips to New York in the 
opera season. There was always the 
quiet, old-fashioned hotel to which 
he was accustomed. He had stayed 
there quite alone— 

But old Rudolph distrusted his 
fledgling’s flight into youth and 
fought it like a Viking. He thought 
blunt truths but he spoke compro- 
mise. In his heart was a great hurt 
and the ashes of his years of shield- 
ing . . . Dan was flying away from 
him on iridescent wings. 

“Don’t go, Dan,” he pleaded. 
“Come with me to Garin’s. There 
will be Christmas there, real Christ- 
mas. Children and a tree—” 

“TI know,” said Dan, gently. “That’s 
why. Rudy, listen. I must say it 
while the room is dark and I can not 
see your face. The wind, the loneli- 
ness, the sea here soothe me, always. 
It is apart from the world and so am 
I. We are strangely akin. The ac- 
customed lulls. This old room, I love. 
It is a fortress, sturdy and comfort- 
able. What is there about its old 
wood and its old books, I wonder, so 
like you, Uncle Rudy?” 

“We both,” said the old man, 
huskily, “have old memories. Noth- 
ing more.” 

“There have been times,” mused 
Dan, “when I even fancied the old 


library here seemed to peer kindly 
over spectacies at me as you do, 
urging courage. I like it so. But 
there at Garin’s, the sight of such a 
home with a wife gentle like that— 
and children—” 

The voice in the dark faltered. 

“Oh, Rudy,” choked Dan, “I must 
say it. I am a man with the life of 
men before me. Your lessons of 
courage can not change that. The 
normal hurts. Here I drift and drift 
and drift on in serene and unreal 
quietude. It’s only a soul slumber 
of course, but it’s comfortable, very. 
There at Garin’s, remember your 
lessons of courage and surrender as 
I may, it is all agony and torment. 
The hump grows and grows until 
there is nothing else in life for me 
but its shapeless burden. It mars all 
perspective. I feel misshapen in 
spirit, too—a bit of flotsam without 
anchor. You see, Rudy, I have never 
thought it out so clearly before, but 
if you are to understand my drift- 
wood adventure you must know this, 
too. Love, the wonderful, the beau- 
tiful adventure of youth is not for 
such twisted things as I. A girl with 
soft, bright hair, a wife with laughter 
and love in her eyes—love, not pity, 
Rudy !—children who do not shrink 
and touch my hump for luck—” 

“We have quarreled about that be- 
fore, Dan. There is many and many 
a girl—” 

“Ah,” said Dan, sadly, “and there’s 
many and many a lover, too, without 
a hump. I’ve a sense of pictures. I 
shrink from the first look of pity, and 
the first look in a girl’s eyes for me 
must be that. You see how it is. I 
can not mingle in rivalry with men of 
my age. It—it is a horror, Rudy—” 

“You can master that shrinking.” 
There was the grim and gentle stim- 
ulus of courage in the voice. “You 
would not sit at the piano at first 
because of the hump. And now see 
—you play wonderfully—for anyone. 

















We have fought worse battles, Dan. 
We'll fight this one, too, and win.” 

“No,” said Dan. “We'll never 
fight it. I—I would shrink from the 
dear, foolish wooing of other men. 
Always I would think of the gro- 
tesque outline I made, bending over 
a girl’s soft hand. I—I could not 
bear her look of pity. No, it is best 
after all, that I know, and, save for 
this driftwood adventure, put it all 
behind me. Ah, the laughter, the 
fun, the revelry of youth! I must 
taste it, Rudy, just for a day. You 
will not deny me that?” 

There was no answer. With his 
swift sense of things Dan knew that 
some one had passed him noiselessly 
in the dark. The door clicked. 

“He’s hurt,” said Dan. “Now he 
will walk in the wind and think. And 
yet—and yet I had to tell him. Other- 
wise he would never have listened to 
my Driftwood Adventure.” He stared 
at a curling line of blue in the fire. 
“Ah, but it will be the beautiful, the 
wonderful adventure!” he whispered, 
in fresh excitement. “There must be 
such a girl—somewhere, and I’ve 
imagination and spirit enough to 
carry me over the dark minutes. I 
shall be straight and tall and inde- 
pendent—and you,” he looked again 
at the embers and laughed. “Why, 
you shall be smaller than I, of course, 
small and lovely with the coloring of 
driftwood. And you shall make me 
think of star elves and showers of 
silver rain!” 

He carried his fancy through a riot 
of coloring, his dark face flushed and 
vivid. Presently, switching on the 
light above the library table, he drew 
a pad toward him and began to write. 
Page after page he crumpled and 
flung into the fire, frowning. When 
the scribbled paragraph seemed at 
last to suit, he folded the paper care- 
fully and slipped it in his pocket. 

“I will pack to-night and go,” he 
said. “I must have time, of course, 
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and there is a day or so of wait- 
ing.” 

He whistled softly as he climbed 
the stairs. 

To the deserted library, where now 
the fire lay dead and the darkened 
window framed but the lights of the 
lodge gates and a feather-line of surf, 
came after a while old Rudolph, still 
rebellious. From his tramp along the 
rocks, facing wind and spray, he had 
come back hoping for more of Dan’s 
confidence about the wonderful ad- 
venture. The deserted library and 
the dead fire hurt again. Dan was 
cff somewhere already, living his own 
life, suddenly, unexpectedly resource- 
ful. Rudolph, poking viciously in 
the ash for a glimmer of fire, came 
upon a crumpled paper on the hearth 
and rising, snapped on the light above 
the table. 

“Wanted,” he read, in Dan’s fine, 
clear handwriting. “Wanted, a 
Christmas playmate, a girl with red- 
brown hair and soft, brown eyes, 
small, with spirit, imagination, bright 
soft gowns and a love of Peter Pan. 
Send photograph. Promptness im- 
perative.” 

Rudy fiercely tore the paper into 
bits. So that was the beautiful ad- 
venture. A mist blurred his glasses. 
Dear fool with the call of youth in 
his heart and his twisted back! 

A hand touched his shoulder. He 
had not even heard a footstep. Dan 
stood beside him, smiling and eager, 
that splendid look of youth still in 
his face and eyes. 

“I’m glad you found it,” he said. 
“I wondered how to tell you. I’ve 
planned it all, Rudy. It’s odd how 
swiftly and clearly I seem to think. 
I go to-night, now, in a very little 
while if you don’t mind. I telephoned 
the Hartwood for my usual room. It 
will give me time to read—the an- 
swers. Jim will take me to the station 
in the car. You don’t mind so much 
now, do you, Rudy ?” 


The wistfulness tore at the old 
man’s heart, but with Spartan vision 
he passed on to the end of the beau- 
tiful adventure and thought only of 
the driftwood ash. It must come to 
that. Dan would drink his cup of 
youth to the dregs and come home 
old and worn. 

“T do mind,” he said, fiercely, “I 
mind so much that I ask you in the 
name of all you hold sacred—not 
to go!” 

“T must,” said Dan. 

Rudy brought his great fist down 
upon the table in a blaze of temper. 

“I command you not to go,” he 
said. 

“I am sorry,” said Dan, simply. 
“You make it very hard for me. I 
must.” 

“Am I or am I not your uncle?” 
thundered the old man, his face 
white. 

Dan put 
shoulder. 

“Thank God you are!” he cried. 

The old fantastic gentleness when 
he least expected it! Rudy fled. He 
felt somehow that he could do noth- 
ing else. Nor did he come down 
when at last he heard the sound of 
the motor in the driveway and knew 
that Dan was going. 

Rudy watched the motor pass the 
lodge gates, its headlights playing 
brightly for a second on the sea, then 


one hand upon his 


he rang for Michael in a panic. It 
was all absurd, of course. Dan had 
merely gone to the village. But he 


must be sure. 

“Michael,” he said, curtly, when 
the old man came, “where is Mr. 
Dan?” 

Old Michael raised his 
white brows in some surprise. 

“Gone, sir. I thought you knew.” 

“I did,” blazed the old man, resent- 
ing the reminder of Dan’s independ- 
ence. “I asked—where?” 


sparse 


“To New York, sir. Jim took him 
to the train. He left a note—” 
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Michael laid the note upon the 
table. 

“Michael !” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“There’s a shutter banging over 
there. For God’s sake fasten it. I 
hate the wind.” 

“Yes, sir. Yes, sir. And Maggie 
said that dinner’s ready, sir.” 

Michael left to find the banging 
shutter. Rudy opened the note. 


Rudy, (it read): I must go. I know 
you will understand and forgive. You 
always do. At first I thought I must see 
you again, but if I do you will but blaze 
and scold and hurt us both. So I shall 
hurry away before my resolution weakens 
and my wings give way. En avant—to 
the Driftwood Adventure! 


II 


ys the sheltering and the lessons of 
courage had been in vain! Old 
Rudolph in this black hour of what 
he was pleased to call his failure 
thought of the wistful flash of 
tragedy and hurt in Dan’s face and 
stared into chaos. A Christmas play- 
mate — driftwood — romance — and 
Peter Pan! The fantasy of Dan’s 
adventure stung his eyes. 

A hunchback knight-erranting for 
Christmas! Rudy groaned. Again 
and again he cursed the nurse who 
had dropped Dan to his doom and 
lied to save herself. Old Hagar Tris- 
holm with her straight, strong back! 
God grant that life had meted pun- 
ishment out to her in full! 

What had he hoped? That Dan 
could live in the castle of courage his 
uncle had reared about him and think 
never of the hump? The old man 
wiped the sweat from his forehead, 
all the bitter rebellion from which he 
had tried in vain to save Dan searing 
his own heart afresh. 

Calmer, Rudy would see the splen- 
did courage of Dan’s outward sereni- 
ty. He did not see it now. He thought 
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only of his own failure, blaming him- 
self for the rift in the armor. Yes, 
that was it. He had armored Dan 
against all things but the beautiful 
call—the call of youth. It had come 
with the sea wind, an elf horn, sweet 
and bewildering, and the driftwood 
that was Dan had leaped from slum- 
brous embers into wonderful color. 

The foolish soap-bubble of Rudy’s 
dreams had burst there by the drift- 
wood fire. Dan suffered and dreamed 
and lived in secret, no longer a child, 
not even a passive spirit content with 
unreality. He was a separate human 
factor in the race with an inner in- 
dividuality from which no one could 
protect him. 

Very well. Some one, he told him- 
self fiercely, some one must pay for 
Dan’s twisted back. Some one must 
pay for the boy’s minutes of tragic 
rebellion. Some one must pay—for 
his, Rudy’s, own desolate sense of 
loneliness and failure. The world 
owed reparation for injustice, but the 
world only paid under coercion. An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth! That was grim and reason- 
able philosophy. Dan had suffered 
through no fault of his own. The 
scale must swing even. And old 
Rudy himself would be that agent of 
coercion, balancing the books of life 
for the boy he loved. 

When first the fantastic revenge 
for Dan’s hurt took definite form 
Rudy did not know, but once it was 
there he was conscious of an over- 
whelming sense of relief. It would 
be an outlet for the bitterness that 
had smoldered in his heart this many 
a year. He thought preposterous 
things and believed them. Grotesque 
plans fashioned themselves in hazy 
detail and found a welcome. He 
would wreak bizarre vengeance on 
the Christmas world of peace and 
good-will into which that dear fool 
with his crooked back had gone hunt- 
ing his driftwood sweetheart. Rudy 
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fiercely wiped the tears from his 
glasses. Fight as he would against 
it, the pathos of Dan’s adventure rose 
in his throat and choked. Quick hot 
tenderness nerved him to newer and 
more terrible resolution. 

“All my life,” considered old Rudy, 
“T have felt that I had an extraordi- 
nary gift of wickedness should I care 
to use it. Now I shall prove it. Many 
and many a time I’ve told Garin that 
I have the temper and the instincts of 
pirates and buccaneers held, by the 
grace of God, in restraint. That re- 
straint is at an end. The world shall 
pay and pay well for Dan’s twisted 
back and the driftwood ash to which 
his Peter Pan romance must come. 
It will pay for that look in his face 
and my hurt when he wrenched- 
away in his new-found independ- 
ence, not to hurt me, God bless him 
—No!” 

He had halted accidentally near a 
mirror, and the gentleness of his face 
told nothing of the pirate and the 
buccaneer he really was. Rudy 
looked as he ought with blood- 
curdling results. 

Yes, he too would go adventuring, 
and when Dan came home to his 
driftwood ash, the avenging ogre 
would have wrung unhappiness 
enough from the Christmas world to 
make the balance even. 

“T’ll spoil Christmases enough to 
satisfy an Indian thug!” he whis- 
pered fiercely to the image in the 
mirror. “I'll go adventuring, and 
wherever I adventure, they'll remem- 
ber it. I'll stalk abroad like an ogre 
ready to devour any Christmas hap- 
piness I find. I'll let myself go. 
‘En avant to the Driftwood Adven- 
ture!’ . . . My poor boy!” 

The ogre staring in the mirror 
caught a glimpse of Michael in the 
doorway and the thought came to him 
that iniquity such as his, rusty from 
disuse and the discouragement of 
effete civilization, must needs have 
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instant exercise to bribe it into robust 
being. 

“Michael,” he thundered, unex- 
pectedly, “why do you stand there so 
in the doorway? How long have you 
been there? Where have you been?” 

“I—I_ beg your pardon, Mr. 
Rudy,” said Michael, who had been 
staring at the face in the mirror, “are 
you out of sorts, sir?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is it—is it your sciatica again, 
sir?” 

“Tt is,” said Rudy with grim sat- 
isfaction. “It is sciatica of the Christ- 
mas spirit. I hate Christmas. I hate 
all people who make pretense of 
goodness. I hate everything but rip- 
roaring wickedness.” 

He felt better. For a dreadful 
minute or so all his inner vices had 
seemed on the point of expiring, why 
he could not for the life of him tell. 
The deadly bombast helped. 

“Tt—it can’t be,” said old Michael, 
still staring. “It can’t be. You're 
that good and kind yourself, sir, for 
all you roar and Maggie’s said this 
score o’ times that ye force yourself 
to roar like a bull to cover up a soft 
heart.” 

“Maggie,” said the ogre with a 
sniff, “has very little sense. What I 
roar is but a faint indication of what 
I feel. All my life, Michael, I have 
been a person of tremendous re- 
straint.” 

“And well ye have!” approved 
Michael, “for if ye let your heart run 
wild, ye’d not have a penny o’ your 
father’s money left.” 

“T spoke of temper,” said the ogre, 
stiffly. “Temper, Michael.” 

“Oh, as for that, Mr. Rudy,” an- 
swered Michael, cheerfully, “it ain’t 

exactly restraint, sir. It’s lettin’ loose 
what ain’t in ye.” 

“If once I let loose all that is in 
me,” said Rudy, intensely, “the world 
will know, Michael, and so will you.” 
It was a shade too highly colored. 
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Michael glanced at his master, who 
looked a trifle tired and discouraged, 
and, never blinking, said very simply, 
“Pooh!” It was the way he felt, and 
he had grown up with Rudolph 
Hewitt. 

Rudy glared and flung a book at 
his head, and as Michael dodged in 
horrified amazement he had a queer 
feeling that his master, after an in- 
terval of indecision, had forced him- 
self to throw it. It lacked sponta- 
neity. The terrible old man with his 
white face and wild words seemed 
to be running down like a clock that 
needed winding. 

“That,” said Rudy, after an inter- 
val of constraint in which he felt the 
dignity of his iniquity threatened by 
a weak-kneed desire to beg Michael’s 
pardon, “that is but a sample of what 
I shall do if my things are not packed 
within the hour. I am going away.” 
His eyes were fierce pin-points of 
challenge. “Never mind where. Mi- 
chael, tell me—could you—did you 
ever hear of any one of exceptional 
genius and originality in evil?” 

“None, sir,” quavered Michael, 
“save Red Jack, the terrible. I—I 
read of him—” 

“Red Jack, the terrible!” Rudy 
rolled the name over and over upon 
his tongue. “Red Jack, the terrible! 
And what, Michael, did that excellent 
old devil do?” 

“I—I don’t know, sir,” gulped 
Michael, “but he did rip about some, 
I recall. He sunk ships and he 
wrecked trains and most likely he 
throwed things at them that crossed 
him—” 

“Ah! most likely. Most likely he 
did. I feel quite sure of it. Doubt- 
less, Michael, he would have smashed 
glass, too, if he felt as I do.” He 
flung a book through the nearest 
window with a resounding crash. 
Michael, white and scared, fled only 
to hold whispered consultation with 
his old wife in the hallway. 























“Mr. Rudy’s gone crazy,” he whis- 
pered. “He told me he’s a rip- 
snortin’ fire-eatin’ devil, and he 
throwed a book at me and smashed a 
pane of glass overlookin’ the garden. 
His face is terrible white and set, and 
there he stood when I opened the 
door makin’ faces at himself in the 
mirror.” 

Old Maggie opened her master’s 
door upon a crack and peered fear- 
fully in. There he sat in his chair, 
his face a dreadful mask of resolu- 
tion. The door creaked and the old 
woman, though she held her ground 
beneath his glance, crumpled the hem 
of her white apron in her hand. 

“God save us, Mr. Rudy,” she 
said, “you’re not yourself.” 

“I am,” said Rudy. “I am quite 
myself and for the first time in my 
life. Just now I am very tired, and 
Michael is a fool, a great fool. Tell 
him so for me. And keep him out 
of my sight, Maggie.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And Maggie?” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“If you'll see that my things are 
packed—” 

Maggie’s small, bright eyes asked 
much. They asked in vain. 

“Tell Jim to wait for me with the 
car, please, and bring me the keys in 
the top drawer of the library desk.” 

“Ye'd better take a pill afore ye 
go,” said Maggie, bluntly, but she, 
too, retreated beneath his scowl. 

So the Christmas ogre found him- 
self and, after an unsatisfactory in- 
terval of practice upon Michael and 
Maggie and Jim, went forth with 
red-handed decision to spoil all the 
Christmases he could and make the 
world pay for Dan’s hurt. 

That night in the kitchen there was 
much talk. 

“And there in the hallway when 
he’s about to go,” said old Maggie, 
with a wondering shake of her head, 
“he snaps at me as he most never 
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does unless I’ve forgot something for 


Mr. Dan. ‘Maggie,’ he says in that 
queer, puffed-up voice that seemed to 
strike him around twilight, “does it 
still annoy you to see a fool and his 
money parted?’ ‘It does, sir!’ said I 
with spirit, havin’ spoken to him 
many and many a time before. 
‘Then,’ says he with a sniff, ‘most 
likely it will annoy you to see that 
Jim gets this for Christmas.’ And 
by and by he up and asks the same 
o’ Jim, sniffin’ queer and fierce—he 
seems that anxious to annoy the lad. 
And he gives him Christmas money 
for the rest of us, sendin’ Michael 
most of all. A pity, for Michael’s 
looser-fingered with his money than 
me, and it’s mortal queer, too, for 
the master took such a dislike to 
Michael all at once that he wouldn’t 
even look at him. And drivin’ to the 
station,” went on Maggie, “he up and 
orders Jim to open the wind-shield 
wide and the wind was bitter in the 
poor lad’s face. ‘Jim,’ says he, almost 
at once, with a queerish cackle, ‘the 
wind bothers ye, don’t it?’ ‘No,’ lies 
Jim, thinkin’ Mr. Rudy needed air, 
‘no, sir. The wind’s fine and fresh!’ 
And all the while his nose most 
frozen. ‘Then,’ snaps Mr. Rudy, in- 
stantly, ‘it would likely annoy you to 
close it!’ Jim was that befuddled by 
the queerness of it all that he said 
nothing and Mr. Rudy sniffed and 
closed the windshield. And Jim said 
he had a feelin’ that Mr. Rudy in 
his heart wanted to do whatever was 
best for him but felt contraptious and 
pretended it was all done to annoy 
him. Likely he just opened the wind- 
shield purposely so he could growl 
and close it and still keep Jim warm. 
He made Jim drive over the worst 
roads and by the longest way, and 
Jim swears that when he got out at 
last at the station Mr. Rudy takes 
his pen-knife and for a minute Jim 
thought he was goin’ to jab a great 
hole in the tire just to make him 
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change it in the bitter cold, but all of 
a sudden he seemed to sort of peter 
out, and muttering something he went 
on to his train. With never a word, 
mind you, of where he’s gone or 
why.” 


III 


HAT tendency to run down un- 

expectedly was to be the ogre’s 
horror in the days to come. His in- 
experienced iniquity was to betray 
a crazy impulse to sink back into its 
original habitat of oblivion. And 
backsliding into anzmic rectitude 
with the memory of Dan’s hurt hot 
in his heart was unthinkable—nay, 
it was disloyal. 

Dan must be avenged and the 
world must pay. Who was there to 
exact that payment but the one who 
loved him most? What if his hour 
of practice upon Maggie and Michael 
and Jim had seemed absurd and 
futile? It was no lack of iniquitous 
instinct. It was simply an unsus- 
pected and disappointing lack of orig- 
inality. There were Christmases to 
spoil. There were people enough to 
annoy; and he, Rudy, had the cour- 
age and the will to do it all—for Dan. 
But he did not know yet quite how 
to go about it. That would come. It 
must, for the red haze of uncertainty 
ahead tired him now beyond belief. 
He must keep keyed up. To be sure 
he had but to think of Dan’s drift- 
wood adventure and Dan’s driftwood 
ash to feel the sting of its pathos. He 
had but to remember that wistful 
look of tragedy to stir the rancor in 
his heart; but fight it as he would, 
there were tired unhappy minutes 
when he would run down. . . . Very 
well, he must stimulate his brain and 
wheedle his new-born iniquity, some- 
how, into inventive flowering. 

With this in mind he hailed a taxi 
and drove to an old bookshop on the 
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east side. New York seemed very 
gay and heartless. Christmas laughed 
from its windows and its doors. And 
somewhere here Dan was hunting his 
driftwood sweetheart. He mustn't 
forget that. The dear fool was hunt- 
ing his driftwood sweetheart. 

In the bookshop he asked so many 
questions and fingered so many books 
with marked impatience that the pro- 
prietor himself emerged and watched 
his eventual departure in a taxi 
loaded with books. 

“What on earth did he want?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know, sir,” said the puz- 
zled clerk. “He didn’t seem to know, 
himself. If there is such a thing as 
a primer of wickedness and crime I 
should say he was looking for that. 
He bought almost everything in the 
store on crimes, criminal instincts, 
pirates and buccaneers. He asked if 
there was a book with a character 
in it called Red Jack, the terrible, and 
seemed greatly disappointed when I 
couldn’t place it.” 

The taxi with its burden of crime 
made its slow way through home- 
going traffic to the East River. It 
stopped at last at an empty tenement, 
where the ogre and his books disap- 
peared. 

Here—if he were to fade quite out 
of the world that knew him, as he 
had planned in that first fantastic 
spurt of inspiration, if he were to 
hold himself aloof from the enervat- 
ing influence of humanity that per- 
sisted in misinterpreting his instincts 
—here he must dwell in the stimulus 
of loneliness and mystery. He blessed 
the chance that had emptied this old 
tenement house of his of tenants. 
Barely a week ago now he had closed 
it, quarreling forcibly with Garin 
about the philanthropic phoenix that 
was to rise from the ashes of its 
razing. How little he had dreamed 
then what use he would make of it! 
. . . Yes, he would live here in mys- 
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tery and meager comfort, reclusive as 
an avenger should be. 

It was bleak enough. Dusty empty 
rooms echoed drearily to his foot- 
steps. Every window casement rat- 
tled in the wind. The old house 
seemed to shake itself like an angry 
dog and subside with chattering 
teeth. Dank water and the river 
lights gleamed through the windows 
at the rear. A squalid street lay to 
the front, swept only by the wind. 

Yes, he needed the stimulus of 
atmosphere—that was all. Here he 
could hedge himself about with spurs 
and use them. He would read grimly 
of free spirits courageous enough to 
be the enemies of mankind. . . and 
he would brood over Dan and the 
driftwood ash. 

For such housekeeping as he 
needed Rudy found equipment at a 
pawnshop. Later when the upper 
floor in which he planned to live was 
quite in order, the squalor of it, in 
the dim light of a single dirty reading 
lamp, aroused in him a depressing 
sense of fitness. It was in a way, too, 
penitential. Had he not failed to 
armor Dan against the call of youth? 

Rebellion flamed anew, and spread- 
ing his dreadful encyclopedia of 
crime out upon the table, the Christ- 
mas ogre wiped the chimney of his 
lamp with a rag, put on his spec- 
tacles, and set himself to his task of 
preparation. For he must wind him- 
self up so well with highly colored 
inspiration that he could not run 
down! 

He found alarming stimulus. 
There were black sheep here, robust 
and picturesque, to whom an avenger 
who quailed and needed winding up 
at the mere thought of spoiling 
Christmases, would have been a 
bloodless craven! 

Rudy turned a page and came sud- 
denly upon a fantastic fellow whose 
corduroy trousers, black shirt, and 
red bandana irresistibly suggested 
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. . There was 
the crux of it, he thought, in some 
excitement. The garb of civilization 
with its subconscious suggestion 
made for squeamishness. Vengeance 
in a frock coat. It was unthinkable. 
... And then, quite suddenly, he 


Red Jack, the terrible. 


ran down. The picture by some 
inner freak had done for him. A 
horrible, creeping sense of absurdity 
plunged him into desperate panic. 
For one glorious minute he had 
stalked about in the garb of Red 
Jack—only to find himself appraised 
by the hypothetical eyes of Maggie. 

The incubation of criminal instinct 
had been a failure. 

Still the thought of Dan and Dan’s 
hurt came and came again and the 
Christmas ogre walked the floor until 
daylight. Dingy sails loomed out of 
the gray upon the river. Driftwood 
bobbed soddenly by on the tide. If 
Dan would go home! If only he 
could be sure there would be no drift- 
wood ash! But Dan would come 
home to the ash, tired and sad, the 
cup of youth empty in his hand. And 
his crooked back? 

“Two,” said the unhappy ogre, 
“can wring twice as much unhappi- 
ness from the world as one. I must 
have a partner—a partner who hates 
the world and Christmas. It’s the 
only way.” 

He remembered with a pang the 
naiveté of Dan’s advertisement for a 
Christmas playmate. . . What better 
way? Rudy tore a fly-leaf from the 
nearest book and wrote rapidly: 

Wanted: someone with brains and dar- 
ing and originality who hates Christmas. 
Confidential—excellent pay. 

The walk to the newspaper office 
cleared his head. When he let him- 
self in again at the tenement door he 
felt invincible. He had remembered 
one of his quarrels with Garin. 

“Rudy,” Garin had said with heat. 
“You've a stubborn, bull-dog trick of 
sinking your teeth into something 
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and hanging on without reason!” 

That was it! He must hang on 
without reason. 

Nevertheless he swiftly tabulated 
on his finger-tips his courage spurs. 
There was the Encyclopedia of 
Crime, Red Jack, the terrible, Dan 
and the memory of Hagar Trisholm. 
And of these the bitterest spur was 
Hagar. 


IV 


NWISE or not, Rudy in person 

interviewed in his tenement 
lair the flotsam and jetsam of the 
vagrant world who were willing to 
hate anything confidentially for ex- 
cellent pay. The sordid stragglers 
sickened him. Iniquity, unsanitary 
and unpicturesque, repelled. fhere 
came, however, at twilight of the 
third day, a frowning little man in 
a shabby frock-coat of indeterminate 
hue, who climbed noisily to Rudy’s 
door and dropped a small bag with a 
dreadful clatter when his knock was 
answered. It was conceivable, of 
course, that he was startled, for the 
Encyclopedia of Crime had bred 
picturesque concession. The Christ- 
mas ogre had sunk his identity in 
piratical corduroys and the red ban- 
dana, ignoring, after much painful 
winding up, the hypothetical eyes of 
Maggie. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” said the 
little man, staring. “I—I do beg 
your pardon. This bag will drop. 
I—I am Christopher Gilicuddy.” 

It was not a very good name. 
Rudy glinted coldly over his glasses. 

“And I,” said he, with deliberation, 
“am Red Jack. Red Jack, the ter- 
rible.” 

Mr. Gilicuddy dropped the bag 
again. 

“Dear me,” he said, swallowing 
hard. “Dear me.” He seemed for 
an instant on the verge of flight ; then 
with a queer, desperate quiver of ap- 








peal in his eyes he looked again at 
Red Jack. Red Jack looked away, 
picked up the bag, and motioned Mr. 
Gilicuddy into the squalid room 
where a pan of meat was sizzling 
smokily upon an oil stove. 

“You’re Christopher Gilicuddy,” 
he said, testily, “and you’re in the 
habit of dropping your bag—” 

“Oh, no, sir!” deplored Mr. Gili- 
cuddy, gently. ‘“Not—not quite that, 
dear me, no!” 

Red Jack contracted his brows with 
marked impatience. 

“I—I do say a great many words 
without getting anywhere,” admitted 
Mr. Gilicuddy, with a vague air of 
discouragement. “The point is this. 
I—I saw your extraordinary adver- 
tisement. And I—I need money.” 
He gulped nervously. “I—I need a 
great deal of it—” 

“Ah!” Red Jack saved his supper 
from incineration by deftly shoving 
the pan aside. “You need money.” 
He mopped his forehead with a red 
bandana and stared with eyes of grim 
appraisal at the frock coat and the 
agitated little man within it. Mr. 
Gilicuddy was utterly unlike his con- 
ception of a suitable avenging part- 
ner. The one great essential that 
the others lacked, however, was there 
—he was mended nicely and he was 
hygienic. 

“Do you,” began Red Jack, clear- 
ing his throat, “do you hate Christ- 
mas?” 

There was terrible resolve in Mr. 
Gilicuddy’s wrinkled face. 

“Yes,” he quavered. “I—I do.” 

“And your record ?” 

“I—I beg your pardon?” 

“Don’t beg my pardon again!” 
snapped Red Jack, irritably. Mr. 
Gilicuddy jumped, dropped his hat 
and turned scarlet. 

“I mean, of course, your record of 
crime.” 

“Crime!” 
“Crime! Crime! C-r-i-m-e.” 
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“Y-e-e-s sir. I—I—understand, 
sir—Crime.” 

“In other words, what references 
have you brought to justify my in- 
terest in you as an enemy of mankind 
willing to spoil Christmases for pay?” 

Mr. Gilicuddy’s momentary resem- 
blance to a petrified monkey aroused 
in Red Jack that dreadful, creeping 
sense of absurdity that he had grown 
to dread. 

“Speak, man, speak!” he thun- 
dered, in a panic. 

“Is it—is it essential ?” 

“Is what essential ?” 

“IT mean,” asked Mr. Gilicuddy, 
unsteadily, “must I tell my record?” 

“T insist,” said Red Jack, frown- 
ing, “upon something in your past to 
justify my choice of a partner. Your 
size and your—your general lack of 
atmosphere are disappointing.” 

Into Mr. Gilicuddy’s eyes came 
again that queer, desperate quiver of 
pleading, but when, after an interval 
of utter silence, he spoke, his tone 
was unexpectedly loud and cour- 
ageous. 

“I—I have retired,” he said. “But 
my record is sufficiently desperate to 
justify—anything. In my—my active 
days they called me the Black 
Bos’n.” 

The Black Bos’n! Red Jack stared 
at the little man with new respect. 
And, gaining courage, the Black 
Bos’n told in muffled tones some tales 
of wild adventure. He told of cleav- 
ing skulls with marlin-spikes to quell 
amutiny. He told of resource on a 
desert isle. He offered as colorful 
a testimonial as any pirate in the 
Encyclopedia of Crime. And he 
warmed to the telling. Red Jack 
listened with staring eyes and the 
blood curdling in his veins. 

“You—you understand,” he said, 
hastily, “that your task is merely 
spoiling Christmases. There’s no— 
no marlin-spike work. I myself am 
a notorious character, but I—I’m in 


hiding and I can not afford to risk 
anything that will bring the eye of 
the law upon me.” 

“Nor I!” said the Black Bos’n, 
faintly. 

“You have great daring!” ap- 
proved Red Jack and added, frown- 
ing: “But, sir, all this might very 
well be lies.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Gilicuddy in- 
stantly, “that would be proof of orig- 
inality, sir. And lying such as that 
would be an indication of—of the 
depravity you seek.” 

It was a good point. Either way 
the Black Bos’n stood to win. Either 
he was an outrageous old liar of 
marked originality or a red-handed 
adventurer. There were desirable 
traits in either state to purchase for 
avenging. 

“Let me,” said Red Jack with a 
certain deep-chested dignity not 
without effect upon the Black Bos’n, 
“let me make myself quite clear be- 
fore you accept my terms. I hate 
Christmas. Why, is neither here nor 
there. I have pledged myself to 
wring unhappiness from the world— 
to spoil as many Christmases as I can 
—and what I make up my mind to do 
—I do. I have—I have a bull-dog 
trick of sinking my teeth into a thing 
and—and hanging on without reason. 
But I must have a partner.” He 
glanced at Mr. Gilicuddy with quick 
suspicion. “Not that I plan to shirk 
any of the spoiling myself,” he said, 
fiercely. “I’ve spirit and will enough 
for all of it. Don’t you ever forget 
that—no matter what I may do. But 
two can accomplish more than one, 
and my grievance is a bitter one. For 
such assistance as I consider ade- 
quate I will pay five hundred dol- 
lars.” 

The Black Bos’n stared. For an 
instant his face grew so white that 
Red Jack thought he would faint, and 
his eyes were so moist and gentle 
that the ogre, with a horrible feeling 
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of dread, wondered if his iniquity, 
too, were subject to unexpected fits 
of running down. 

“Would you,” demanded Red Jack, 
gruffly, hoping to bolster him up a 
bit, “would you be willing to spoil 
Christmases for five hundred dol- 
lars? Would you be willing to de- 
liver to me five hundred dollars’ 
worth of iniquity?” 

The Black Bos’n stared out of the 
window at the river lights, and he 
was so long in answering that Red 
Jack tapped restlessly upon the bare 
floor with his foot. 

“I—I would do almost anything in 
the world,” said the Black Bos’n at 
jast in a thin, strange voice, “for five 
hundred dollars.” 

“Come, come,’ said Red Jack, 
scandalized. ‘“That’s no voice for a 
Black Bos’n.” 

“I—I beg your pardon.” The little 
man wheeled, a spot of red burning 
fiercely on either cheek. “I pledge 
myself,” he said, slowly, “to deliver 
to you five hundred dollars’ worth of 
iniquity.” 

Red Jack looked slightly appalled. 
There was quite a sound to it. 

“I shall expect you to live in the 
other side of this house,” he said, 
brusquely, “quite alone. Secrecy 
and solitude are absolutely essential. 
You have no family?” 

Mr. Gilicuddy gulped. 

“No, sir,” he said. 

“When can you come?” 

“To-night.” 

“Say to-morrow. 
room for you. 
ent occupation ?” 

The Black Bos’n flushed. 

“With so many police on the look- 
out for me,” he quavered, “it—it is 
most essential, sir, that I indulge in 
some peaceful inconspicuous occu- 
pation—” 
“Yes, yes. 


I must fix a 
What is your pres- 


Of course.” 


“I—I sell corn-salve.” 
Red Jack shuddered. 
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“I—I beg your pardon,” he stam- 
mered. To force a Black Bos’n toa 
humiliating disclosure of his com- 
mercial interest in corn-salve was an 
offense against Red Jack’s notions 
of criminal etiquette. 

Quite suddenly he wheeled upon 
Mr. Gilicuddy with eyes of fierce 
suspicion. 

“You're quite sure,” he said, “that 
you hate the world and Christmas?” 

“Alas!” said Mr. Gilicuddy, “I 
must have a most unfortunate lack 
of atmosphere as you suggest or 
you would no doubt. I speak quietly 
always. I must restrain myself. 
You, sir, likely know that feeling. 
But I have the meanest of disposi- 
tions. You may have noticed how 
I frown and how arrogantly and 
noisily I came up the stairs to your 
door. You noticed?” he questioned 
eagerly. 

“Now that you recall it to my 
notice,” said Red Jack, “I do. The 
corn-salve clattered when you 
dropped the bag.” 

The Christmas bravoes shook 
hands in silent compact, each avoid- 
ing the other’s gaze. The Black 

30s’n, with his bag of corn-salve, 
departed. Red Jack stared after him 
down the stairs. He wished Mr. 
Gilicuddy were not quite so small. 
He deplored the corn-salve and Gili- 
cuddy was no name for a Black 
Bos’n. It had in it somehow a dis- 
turbing suggestion of cow-like ru- 
mination. The memory of Mr. Gili- 
cuddy on the whole was unsatisfac- 
tory. 

“T’ll call him Chris’,” decided Red 
Jack fretfully. ‘And I hope my sus- 
picion isn’t correct. If he does have 
fits of remorse about his past and I 
have to keep bolstering him up, we're 
both done for.” 

Disgruntled and out of sorts, Red 
Jack sat down to supper. Nothing, 
he told himself fiercely, had ever 
gone quite right in his life. His sup- 
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per was burned. He himself was a 
weak-kneed failure. And Christo- 
pher Gilicuddy? 

“He shan’t be a responsibility!” 
said Red Jack. “He’s got to stand 
on his own legs.” 

As for Christopher Gilicuddy he 
had turned the collar of his frock- 
coat up against the bitter wind and 
was fighting it manfully, the bag 
tinkling tinnily as he trotted down 
the street. 

“Oh, my, my, my!” he mused. “A 
terrible fellow! His size and his 
clothes in themselves were terrifying. 
A retired burglar, likely, or a pirate! 
And yet once or twice—couldn’t be, 
of course. . . . Five hundred dollars’ 
worth of iniquity!” The Black 
Bos’n seemed to swallow hard in a 
moment of panic. “Lying is in- 
iquity!” he said trotting on, “I con- 
sider that I have delivered one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of my contract 
to-night. Dear—dear me!” 

There was a flower-shop and a 
ferry to which the Black Bos’n made 
his way each twilight. In the one he 
always bought a single flower, as 
bright and fresh a one as he could 
find. In the other he often went 
wearily to sleep until the noise of 
the ferry gong announced arrival in 
the slip. But to-night with the 
flower wrapped and pocketed against 
the cold, he trotted up and down the 
upper deck, as restless as the wind. 

With a noise of creaks and calls 
and bells, electric starters and paw- 
ing horses, the ferry docked. The 
Black Bos’n climbed a hill. A single 
star hung brightly up there above a 
house. The star could not have been 
brighter. The house could not very 
well have been smaller and still re- 
main a house, 

Now the boxwood hedge around 
the cottage must have encompassed a 
region quite apart from weariness 
and corn-salve, for the Black Bos’n 
halted at a rustic gate and put the 


flower in his buttonhole. He did it 
every night. Then he squared his 
shoulders, banged the gate with 
spirit and began to whistle. 

Whistling he ran lightly up the 
steps. 


V 


HERE it lay upon his table, a 

pile of mail higher than Dan 
had dared to hope. He was to learn 
from the nondescript pile that noth- 
ing published in the columns of a 
daily paper is too bizarre for notice. 
Dan fingered the envelopes with 
shining eyes and heightened color. 

A waiter rapped and entered with 
his dinner. 

Dan watched the preparations for 
his solitary meal with some impa- 
tience. With that pile of mail firing 
his eager fancy it was hard to wait. 

“Ah! Mr. Hewitt!” The waiter 
spread the cloth and deftly arranged 
the silver. “A snowy night.” | His 
voice was gentle and subtly protec- 
tive. Dan was used to that. “My, 
my, sir, but it’s driftin’.” 

He glanced furtively at the pile of 
mail, arranged a bowl of flowers, 
and departed. 

Left to himself Dan forgot every- 
thing but the pile of mail before him. 
He went through it in a fever of ex- 
citement. A queer hodge-podge! 
There were begging letters and flip- 
pant letters, illiterate letters and 
lonely letters; but never a sentence 
with the sparkle of Peter Pan in its 
ink. Dan laughed and saddened as 
he read. He _ swept thrillingly 
through a gamut of moods as Dan, 
undisciplined, was very apt to do. 
Gay, nervous, fretful and amused by 
turns, dreamy after a little while and 
discontented. With a sudden shiver 
of distaste for the melancholy stu- 
pidity of the unromantic pile he 
pushed it aside, and rising opened a 
pair of curtained doors that gave 
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upon a small iron balcony. The cold 
air cooled his forehead. Dan stepped 
out into a wonder-world of snow- 
flakes, the pain of disappointment 
keener in his heart than he had be- 
lieved possible. After all, was there 
such romance in this work-a-day 
New York world as he had hoped? 
He felt tired and very sorry. He'd 
hurt Rudy. MHe’d built a foolish 
castle of dreams that was crumbling 
into bits. He’d fared forth to tilt at 
wind-mills. 

Lights stretched in a bewildering 
maze before him, blurred softly by 
the falling snow. Off there, an arch- 
way of fairy lamps, twinkled the 
Queensborough Bridge. Dan’s boy- 
ish heart leaped with unreasoning 
hope. The panoramic vastness 
gripped. Dan went wack to his 
room, closed out the wind and snow, 
and rang up the office. The night 
clerk was at the desk. There was no 
further mail. 

Peter Pan and a special delivery 
stamp may seem antithetic but they 
came into Dan’s life together at sun- 
set that night. He took the letter 
rather indifferently. He read it with 
a glow. 


Peter (it read). Oh, Peter Pan, who 
are you? And I wonder, dear, if you’re 
a little lonely, same’s me! Why, dear 
whimsical laddie, I was so lonely I'd 
started on a Christmas adventure quite 
my own even before I read and knew 
you. I do know you! Oh, dear Peter 
Pan, I do, I do! You couldn’t possibly 
make me cry with your quaint advertise- 
ment if I didn’t. Your face is fine and 
gentle, and when your eyes laugh, they’re 
tender, too. J know, Peter. I’ve seen 
eyes like that before, but not so 
many. Listen, Peter. You must let me 
live your bright, beautiful Christmas 
soap-bubble with you. You must! You 
must! Even if I haven’t red-brown hair. 
Oh, dear—it’s red, Peter, almost the 
color of copper. That’s why they changed 
my name from Emma and called me 
Gloria when I was still a very little girl— 
there was so much of it and it was so 
dreadfully bright. Daddy loved it, but 
Daddy’s sisters—Ugh!—not they, Peter. 
If I’d stayed an Emma, dear, I couldn’t 
have possibly answered this, could 1? My 
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eyes are brown, but not light and soft 
I'm sorry, dear. They’re very dark. Qh, 
I hope you'll think them soft enough. 
They're a bit impy, Peter, and apt to get 
too much divilly glee in them when I 
mean to look very solemn. I’ve had to 
lock solemn heaps and heaps of times 
when I really wanted to tumble around 
like a puppy. 

Now—just a minute. I’ve bright, soft 
gowns, plenty of them, but you must 
promise not to ask me a single thing 
about them. Maybe they’re mine and 
maybe they’re not; but boy, dear, they 
fit. That’s the chief essential. I love 
Christmas. I love Peter Pan! I love to 
play, though I’ve really played but very 
little. My life’s been queer. I weigh one 
hundred pounds. Oh, I do hope, laddie, 
that isn’t too small! For I'd love to go 
adventuring! You must come at once 
and ask me questions for, Peter, I don't 
know at all whether I have spirit and im- 
agination. I hope so. Cam a little seam- 
stress with tired fingers share your ad- 
venture, Peter? Are you rich or are you 
poor? I hope somehow you're poor, but 
that doesn’t really matter. Nothing does 
*cept I want you to be whatever you must 
be to like me! And your horrid old busi- 
ness phrase, “Promptness imperative,” 
cost me ten cents. 


The signature was “Gloria Win- 
wood.” 

Dan smiled, his face warm with 
color. And he kissed the name. 
God was good after all! En avant 
to the Driftwood Adventure! 

There was a picture, too, a snap- 
shot, but it was tantalizingly indis- 
tinct, purposely so, Dan fancied. He 
laughed softly at the mischievous 
ruse. Gloria Winwood! Gloria 
Winwood! Tiny maid with her 
glory of hair and her rainbow spirit! 
Why, the name sang like a fresh, 
warm wind through cherry blos- 
soms! Dan read the letter through 
again with tumult in his heart and 
youth in his eyes but at the end he 
went suddenly white, nerving him- 
self to the writing of that which 
might after all be the end of his 
driftwood adventure. : 


This I must write, dear. You must 
know before I come to you. I am a 
hunchback breaking his bars for a holi- 
day. You can see, Gloria, can’t you, that 
Love’s wonderful adventure is not for 


















me? My uncle can’t, but he’s a dear, 
stubborn, visionary old Spartan as soft- 
hearted as a girl, and his judgment when 
it touches me is never sound. Pity and 
love may be akin—some one said so—but 
pity and romance, Gloria? Never! They 
cross swords, dear, in the moonlight of 
unreality. So I may only adventure in 
the happy land of youth and lovers for 
a little while, and the girl must know and 
help me to forget. There will be no look 
of pity if she understands. There will be 
no rivals with straight, strong backs in 
that Christmas world of make-believe, 
and the spirit of youth and play and 
Christmas time will, I’m sure, banish my 
terrible, grotesque sense of pictures. 

A hunchback, Gloria—remember! Say 
it over and over, dear, and think what it 
means, for the whole world shrinks a 
little at the word. I shall wait for your 
answer. 


Dan dispatched the letter by a 
messenger and counted the minutes 
that must elapse before his return. 
The thumping of his heart drove him 
from a magazine to the window and 
from the window to the piano in the 
sitting-room. Music always soothed 
him. He played Lizst’s Liebestraum 
with a soft, fanciful abandon that 
excited him more than it soothed. 
Then with nervous brilliancy he 
swung into improvisation—a witch’s 
dance, gay and fantastic. 


The telephone rang. Dan started 


violently and caught his breath. 

“One minute, Mr. Hewitt.” It 
was the telephone girl downstairs. 
“A lady on the wire.” 

Dan changed color . . . the hand 
that held the receiver to his ear 
shook . . . his ears buzzed . . . and 
he felt incredibly queer and dizzy. 

“Peter Pan?” 

Out of the void it came, soft, ex- 
cited, deliciously sweet. 

“Yes.” 

“It’s Gloria, Peter. Gloria Win- 
wood.” 

Dan choked. He tried twice to 
speak. Then the voice came again 
over the wire, soft and wonderfully 
cheerful. 

“Have you money enough for a 
taxi, dear?” 
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“Yes,” said Dan. 

“Could you—would you come to 
supper, Peter? Now—this very 
minute ?” 

“Would—I—c o m e—to—supper ? 
. . « Gloria!” 

“Peter—” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“That’s nice . I—love—your 
voice. It’s so deep and gentle. But, 
boy, you’re flabbergasted with ex- 
citement—” 

“Gloria! Gloria!’ said Dan. 

“Listen, Peter.” The voice 
laughed. “You can say ‘Gloria! 
Gloria!’ just as well here, can’t 
you?” 

“Better!” cried Dan. “I am stu- 
pid—” 


“Then hurry, for it’s snowing’ 


again and I want you to draw the 
curtains with me and put the kettle 
on—” 

“In my present frame of mind,” 
said Dan tremulously, “I’d probably 
put the curtains on the fire and hang 
the kettle up in the window—” ~ 

“Dear! Dear!” said Gloria. 
“Peter, I’m worried. You won't 
come riding down on the roof of the 
taxi, will you? Or anything else de- 
liciously excited and foolish?” 

“T can’t with any degree of hon- 
esty promise—” 

“Peter ?” 

“Yes, dear!” 

“This is very foolish, but would 
you buy some tea on the way down? 
Just a little and it will save me a 
trip—” 

“T’ll buy a barrel.” 

“Peter, please!” 

“Don’t worry, Gloria. I'll be 
splendidly sensible—” 

“Goodbye, Peter Pan.” 

“Goodbye—dear.” 

The telephone clicked . . . She 
was gone. 

With singing pulse Dan embarked 
upon an interval of haze. After- 
ward he vaguely remembered the 
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ringing of the elevator bell—a taxi— 
a delicatessen store and a flower- 
shop. 

The taxi bore him into humble 
streets, humbleness dotted with 
snow-flakes. Already here and there 
Christmas wreaths were hung in the 
windows. It was her world, this 
backwater of the metropolis, and fot 
a time—thank God !—his. 

Dan ruined the taxi driver’s sense 
of values forever afterward with an 
exorbitant fee, gathered up a num- 
ber of bundles from the seat of the 
car, climbed a stairway and knocked 
at a door. The haze still lingered. 
. . » The door opened. 

She stood there in the soft light o’. 
an old-fashioned lamp—the drift- 
wood sweetheart. Dan saw first only 
the unrestrained glint of her lovely 
hair and her bright soft gown. Out 
of the doorway it loomed like a jewel 
in a leaden setting. ... Next he 
wildly searched her eyes for pity and 
found only velvet softness and a 
quick, gentle mischief . . . for Dan’s 
various bundles were slipping and 
sliding treacherously toward the 
floor. No single minute of re-ad- 
justment. . . . The play had begun. 

“Oh, Peter Pan!” cried Gloria, 
Staring aghast at the bundles. “I 
said a little tea—” 

“T know you did,” said Dan,” but 
they won't sell a little. The tea man 
needs Christmas money.” 

He followed her into the shabby 
little sitting-room and tumbled his 
cargo out upon the table with a gay 
laugh. A pile of rainbow-colored 
gowns lay upon a faded couch. The 
sewing machine in the corner was 
closed and covered. A square piano, 
just beyond the radius of lamp-light, 
loomed with yellowed keys out of the 
shadow. 

Gloria stared hopelessly at the pile 
of bundles. 

“Peter Pan,” she said,” what have 
you brought ?” 
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“Some little cakes,” said Dan, 

“and jam and cream cheese and— 
and—dear me, Gloria, I don’t know. 
I really don’t. The woman assured 
me that two people could easily eat 
it all.” 

“Given time,” said Gloria with 
scorn, “two people can eat most any- 
thing. And flowers! Peter! 
. . . Somehow I knew you’d never 
taxi down here in absolute sanity. [ 
could tell by your voice. . . . And 
when I opened the door and you 
stood there sagging under an armful 
of bundles and dropping some—” 

A wave of color swept warmly 
over her face. She laughed and 
caught his arm. 

“See, Peter!” With a swift move- 
ment of her small, slender hands, she 
loosened the shining mass of hair 
amid a shower of hairpins. They 
both scrambled for the truants with 
a laugh. 

“Peter,” said the girl wistfully, 
“you're quite sure it will do? Quite 
sure? It’s so much redder than it is 
brown!” 

Do? Dear God! It hung in a 
bright burnished mass to her knees 
and she was so tiny. Fairy copper! 

“Tt’s the most beautiful hair,” said 
Dan truthfully, “that I have ever 
seen.” 

“And, boy, dear, did you mean the 
eyes to be so dark? There are soft 
red-brown eyes, you know, that go 
with the kind of hair you wanted—” 

“T wanted eyes,” said Dan, “as 
dark as twilight velvet.” 

“And here are the bright soft 
gowns, all colors you see, soft shawls 
and an evening wrap, everything for 
the bright and beautiful adventure.” 

Dan smiled down into her eager, 
shining eyes. 

“They are all very lovely, little 
Christmas sweetheart,” he said. 
“And so are you. Your cheeks are 
soft and vivid and your hair is 4 
glory. I shall want now and then to 


















































stroke that dear mass of fairy copper. 
May I?” 

“Yes,” said Gloria. “Of course.” 

Dan searched her face with wist- 
ful apology. 

“I—I shall want to kiss you, too,” 
he ventured. “You won’t mind?” 

Gloria’s eyes were sweet and a lit- 
tle wet. 

“Oh, Peter, dear,” she said, “I 
shall like it, I know!” She glanced 
swiftly up into his face with a burn- 
ing sweep of color and Dan tried in 
vain to fathom the look of tender- 
ness in her eyes, then with a fierce, 
choking little sob, she caught her 
breath and began to cry. It was the 
wildest crying Dan had ever heard. 

“Gloria!” he cried in a _ panic. 
“Dear child, please, please!” 

She clung to him, still crying and 
startled and shaken. Dan bent and 
kissed her on the forehead. 

“It—it’s only because my life’s 
been so queer,” choked Gloria, look- 
ing away. “Only that, Peter, truly. 
No—no—you mustn’t ask. We must 
make a compact, you and I, not to 
ask too much about anything. I’m 
very foolish—” 

“No,” said Dan. “Don’t say it, 
dear. You’re not. Just a warm, 
bright, impulsive little spirit bubbling 
with emotions. If you say it again, 
Gloria, I shall have to close the dear, 
foolish mouth with a Christmas kiss.” 

“I—am—very foolish,” said Gloria 
in a low voice. 

Dan kissed the wilful lips. Gloria 
clung to his hands and laughed. She 
was as capricious as a sun shower. 

“I’m not too small, Peter?” 

“Who said,” mused Dan, “ ‘just 
as tall as my heart?’ ” 

“A lover in a forest!” cried Gloria. 

Dan kissed a strand of her hair. 

“So,” he. marveled, “my little 
seamstress knows Shakespeare!” 

“Listen, Peter,” Gloria pushed him 
gently to a chair and perched herself 
upon his knee. “Are you poor?” 
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Dan looked at the shabby room 
and quick chivalry stirred in his 
heart. . . . Gloria wanted him to be 
poor . . . that was enough. . . 
and after all it was only a bit of 
play. 

“I am very poor,” said Dan. 

“I’m glad—” 

“But,” warned Dan, “I’ve saved a 
heap of money for adventuring. I 
wanted to feel that we—we might 
go anywhere and do anything we 
choose.” 

“TI,” said Gloria regally, “shall en- 
force economy. I—I am used to it.” 

“I should have said,” hinted Mr. 
Hewitt with some malice, “from the 
tone of your voice that you were ac- 


customed to a cowering army of 


slaves.” 

Gloria irreverently pulled him for- 
ward by a lock of his thick, dark 
hair and kissed the back of his head. 

“T’ve only one slave,” she said se- 
verely, “and he needs discipline.” 

“Sweetheart!” said Dan. 

Gloria sparkled and colored. 

“Peter Pan,” she said irrelevantly, 
“you're a dear.” 

“You haven’t told me,” reminded 
Dan, holding her very tight, “when 
you first saw the advertisement. I’ve 
been wondering for an age—in fact, 
ever since you called me on the tele- 
phone.” 

“Was that,” considered Gloria 
with narrowed eyelids. “Six or 
eight B. C.?” Her dark, soft eyes 
iaughed at him through a fringe of 
jet black lashes. Most adorable— 
this driftwood sweetheart of Dan’s 
in her moments of mischief. 

“T,” said Mr. Hewitt firmly, “de- 
mand some serious consideration.” 

“Very well.” Gloria reached over 
his head and disinterred a folded 
newspaper from a pile of books. A 
mailing wrapper lay inside it. Gloria 
opened the paper. There, marked 
heavily in pencil, was the advertise- 
ment, 
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“Some one,” said the girl thought- 
fully, “marked it that way and mailed 
it to me. And I can’t imagine who. 
I’ve thought and I’ve thought. 
Queer, isn’t it, Peter? But after I’d 
read it and cried, I knew that I 
had to answer it. I did, Peter, 
truly—” 

“But the handwriting on the wrap- 
per,” suggested Dan. “Wasn’t that 
a clue? Let me see it, dear—” 

“No,” said Gloria, hurriedly. ““No 
—it wasn’t. It—it was printed, Pe- 
ter, just printed.” She tore the wrap- 
per into bits and kissed the end of his 
nose. “Come, Peter Pan,” she said, 
“let’s draw the shades and put the 
kettle on!” 


VI 


‘¢y7—I HAVE come,” said the 
Black Bos’n. 

“Obviously,” said Red Jack. He 
spoke rather coldly, for Mr. Gili- 
cuddy, staggering along beneath a 
huge, old-fashioned telescope, looked 
even smaller than he had before. 
Moreover, he was wearing a hat too 
large for him with disappointing 
effect. 

“You'll find a room like this in the 
further side of the house, top floor, 
back. Here’s the key.” 

The Black Bos’n and his telescope 
departed, both pulling rather heavily 
to one side. Red Jack fiercely ig- 
nored an impulse to carry the sag- 
ging burden for him. 

“He’s got to stand on his own two 
legs,” he muttered. “I can’t take 
care of him. I won’t take care of 
him.” 

Nevertheless, after a frowning 
quarter of an hour of indecision he 
succumbed to his terrible feeling of 
responsibility and tramped noisily 
through the empty rooms to the fur- 
ther side. He climbed the stairs and 
opened the Black Bos’n’s door. Mr. 
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Gilicuddy and the squalid furniture 
were gone. 

“It—it can’t be,” said Red Jack, 
staring over his spectacles. “Not 
that he wouldn’t steal, for, of course, 
he would. He’d do anything, I’m 
sure, with a past like that, but—” 

Red Jack sniffed. Certainly not. 
A Black Bos’n with a marlin-spike 
record unparalleled in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Crime couldn’t stoop to 
thievery of so low an order. It was 
unthinkable. His eyes, roving, found 
a half open door. . . . And there 
was the squalid furniture in another 
room. 

“He’s queer!” said Red Jack, 
frowning. “I’m wondering some 
about his head. Why in the name 
of Heaven did he move?” 

A gust of wind blew the lamp out. 
A door slammed. Red Jack, descend- 
ing, found the side door of Mr. Gili- 
cuddy’s portion of the house blown 
open by the wind. He halted on the 
threshold and there was the Black 
Bos’n running up the street. He 
came on breathlessly up the steps 
and collided violently with his em- 
ployer in the doorway. The high hat 
toppled backwards down the steps. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” said the 
Black Bos’n and there was guilt and 
terror in his voice. 

“Where,” said Red Jack coldly, 
“have you been?” 

Mr. Gilicuddy drew a long breath 
and picked up his hat. 

“Exercising,” he quavered and 
muttered something vague about his 
sea-legs, 

“You need it!’ said Red Jack with 
a sniff. “Why did you move the fur- 
niture ?” 

“I, sir,” faltered the Black Bos’n, 
“am a person of violent dislikes— 
very violent. From that room I 
could see the river. . . I hate 
rivers.” His voice trailed off into a 
futile quaver. 

Irritated with the Fate that had 
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handicapped a Black Bos’n with such 
a voice as that, Red Jack held out 
the lamp. Mr. Gilicuddy took it as 
he did everything, rather vaguely. 

“Take it back to my room,” said 
Red Jack, rolling up the collar of his 
sweater. “I need some coffee and 
there’s a grocery three blocks up.” 
He started down the steps. “You'll 
find provisions enough in your 
room,” he called back over his shoul- 
der, “to last until to-morrow.” 

Mr. Gilicuddy did not reply and 
with an uncomfortable sense of eyes 
directed at the back of his neck, Red 
Jack swung suddenly around. The 
light from the street lamp fell upon 
the Black Bos’n’s face. He was star- 
ing after his chief with terrible in- 
tentness. 

“You—you’re going out!” he 
stammered. 

“Great God!” thundered Red Jack 
in a blaze of indignation. “Are you 
afraid to stay here alone?” 

“No,” said the Black Bos’n with 
gentle dignity. “No, sir, I am not.” 

He could have said with equal 
truth that he was less afraid. 

Red Jack strode off up the street. 
Barely had he turned the oorner 
when the Black Bos’n ran rapidly 
down the street again to a closed 
carriage that waited just around the 
corner. 


VII 


OTHING in Red Jack’s life, he 
reminded himself again and 
again, had ever gone right. Noth- 
ing, so far in his Christmas task of 
avenging had come up to that first 
fierce orgy of expectation, least of 
all the avenger himself. And now— 
there was Mr. Gilicuddy, as mystify- 
ing an old man of the sea as Sindbad 
himself had ever known. There he 
was, over there in the other side of 
the tenement house, living the unpro- 


ductive life of a hermit, his one jus- 
tification a vague statement that he 
must have time and unbroken soli- 
tude to formulate the trend of his 
depravity. Red Jack felt with re- 
sentment that he was brooding over 
his past and nothing more—a fan- 
tastic spree of remorse—and remorse 
was certainly no more virile a factor 
in the make-up of an avenger than 
unexpected running down. Red Jack 
could neither forget nor forgive Mr. 
Gilicuddy’s unparalleled flightiness 
that first night when he had moved 
his furniture because he hated rivers, 
and professed to exercise his legs 
by running up the street and wheez- 
ing! Nor could he forget the terri- 
ble concentration of that stare. 

Mr. Gilicuddy was queer and ec- 
centric. That’s all there was to it! 
And he was nervous asa cat. He ate 
a great deal—an unbelievable quan- 
tity for so small a man. He acknowl- 
edged that he sometimes talked to 
himself and Red Jack’s casual ap- 
pearance upon his side of the tene- 
ment plunged him into a state of ter- 
ror that he tried in vain to conceal. 

To arouse such fear in the breast 
of a Black Bos’n—no matter how dis- 
appointing his size-—was in itself no 
mean achievement; but after one or 
two scenes of disturbing peculiarity, 
this distinction palled and the Christ- 
mas ogre kept to his room, demand- 
ing only that the Black Bos’n report 
to him night and morning. He hoped 
that the sight of his piratical outfit 
and a certain new fierceness of stare 
might have the salutary effect of 
stimulus. 

There was stimulus in the partner- 
ship but the stimulus came to Red 
Jack. To him the presence of the 
Black Bos’n was a perpetual winding 
up, better indeed than any amount 
of poring over the Encyclopedia of 
Crime. Mr. Gilicuddy’s vagueness 
stirred his chief to demonstration. 
Red Jack walked arrogantly now. He 
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bristled when he talked and though 
he still had his black minutes of run- 
ning down, an irritating sense of re- 
sponsibility and guardianship nulli- 
fied them somewhat. 

That and the fixed fact that he 
was hopelessly committed to some 
sort of iniquitous progression. He 
had rented a Black Bos’n with a 
past. He had contracted for five 
hundred dollars’ worth of iniquity— 
God help him! he’d even signed a 
paper to that effect at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Gilicuddy, who had 
meekly offered it for signature when 
he was wound up well enough to do 
anything !—and he must see the thing 
through. Nor was it just his bull- 
dog trick of sinking his teeth into a 
thing and hanging on without rea- 
son. There was still another spur. 
Red Jack felt that the Black Bos’n 
was in some terrible need of money, 
a great deal of money that he could 
not possibly make by selling corn- 
salve. The eyes of Mr. Gilicuddy 
when he had declared his willingness 
to do anything for five hundred dol- 
lars haunted him. Plan as he would 
when he ran down to rid himself for- 
ever of the Black Bos’n and his ridic- 
ulous telescope, that memory tied his 
hands. It was utterly preposterous, 
of course—but it was true. He was 
sorry for the Black Bos’n! He must 
give the little man his chance! 

Each hour found the Christmas 
ogre sinking deeper and deeper into a 
morass of his own making. His 
only hope now was that when the 
Black Bos’n emerged from his spree 
of remorse he’d be in some shape for 
going on with things. He must—for 
Red Jack himself faced a dead wall 
of impotence. 

“Chris!” said Red Jack at the end 
of the second day. 

“Yes, sir. Yes, sir,” said the Black 
Bos’n. 

“T consider that you’re conducting 
yourself in a most extraordinary 
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manner. Here you've locked your- 
self up for two days—” 

The Black Bos’n turned white. He 
wiped his forehead shakily and 
brushed his hair into ridiculous per- 
pendicularity. He had insufficient 
hair—Red Jack considered—to cover 
a head of any size. 

“It—it is no lack of originality, 
sir,” quavered Mr. Gilicuddy, avoid- 
ing the fierce stare of his employer. 

“I hope not.” 

“It is merely,” Mr. Gilicuddy 
cleared his throat. “Such—such a 
life as mine,” he reminded, “breeds 
murderous notions of avenging that 
I—I must temper for the pettier task 
of spoiling Christmases.” 

Red Jack glinted over his spec- 
tacles. 

“You’ve an extraordinary com- 
mand of language at times!” he said. 

The Black Bos’n flushed. 

“Once,” he said, “before I—be- 
fore I broke loose I taught school 
for a while.” 

Well, it was no queerer than many 
cther things about him. Red Jack 
sniffed. 

“Don’t,” he warned, “temper your 
notions too much.” 

“Oh, no, sir!” said Mr. Gilicuddy 
eagerly. “Even now I’m working on 
a plan of devilishness enough to—to 
please even you.” 

“It’s time,” said Red Jack with 
heat. “Here I’ve furnished a room 
for you. I’ve bought you incredible 
quantities of food and I’ve told you 
to go ahead and spend whatever you 
needed to and put in an expense ac- 
count for it. I’ve purchased what 
brains and iniquity you have, but as 
far as I can make out I’ve merely 
rented a hermit to feed and 
frighten.” 

Mr. Gilicuddy looked apologetic. 

“I—I need oranges,” he said. 

“You eat more oranges,” said Red 
Jack, staring, “than I would have 
believed possible.” 

















Mr. Gilicuddy said faintly that he 
liked them and Red Jack wrote a 
memorandum on the wall. 

A small, lean dog emerged from 
another room, stretched himself and 
yawned. 

“Where,” asked 
“did you get him?” 

Red Jack considered the dog’s en- 
trance opportune. He took advan- 
tage of it. 

“It is my way,” he said coldly, “to 
—to put my instincts into action ra- 
ther than to hibernate and eat— 
oranges. I took the dog away from 
some boys—merely to annoy them. 
They’d tied a can to his tail. I an- 
noy whomever I can. I consider any 
annoyance in the Christmas season 
one way of spoiling Christmases.” 

The rebuke seemed to pass quite 
ever Mr. Gilicuddy’s head. He 
looked at the dog. 

“Another one?” he asked. 

“Another one!” Red Jack glared. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Mr. 
Gilicuddy, “but this is the fifth or 
sixth, isn’t it?” 

Red Jack colored with annoyance. 
He had surprised a queer, intelli- 


Mr. Gilicuddy, 


gent glance of suspicion in Mr. Gili-- 


cuddy’s eyes—almost as if he had 
for the moment suspected his chief 
of running down. 

“It is true,” said Red Jack with 
dignity, “that I have annoyed a great 
number of boys by taking animals 
away from them—five dogs and one 
cat—” 

“I—I see,” said Mr. Gilicuddy. He 
seemed, after a Herculean effort, 
about to speak. Then quite sudden- 
ly he wiped his forehead and de- 
parted. 

He left Red Jack feeling outrage- 
ously defensive. The recoil was, of 
course, proportionately aggressive. 

“I’m losing faith in him!” said 
Red Jack fiercely. “More every time 
‘see him. I’m no better off now 
with a Black Bos’n on my hands 
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than I was before I had him.” 

A pall ot gloom settled down upon 
the ogre. With his own iniquity in a 
state of paralysis—with no single 
spark of originality within—with 
nothing emanating from Mr. Gili- 
cuddy but mystery—he must begin 
again. He must wind himself up. 
Red Jack thought of Dan and Hagar. 

It came back—the old fierce re- 
bellion. Feeling the need of air Red 
Jack put on his overcoat and went 
to walk. 

Yes, he hated Christmas. . . . As 
much as he loved Dan, just that 
much he hated Christmas. It must 
be so. Dan was part of the world’s 
driftwood. He would burn in the 
fire of Christmas with rainbow flame 
and flicker out. . . . An eye for an’ 
eye and a tooth for a tooth! 

Red Jack was heartsick and lone- 
ly for that boy of his. 

There was Christmas in the very 
air. The wing of it had already 
brushed the great city. It laughed 
in scarlet clusters and evergreen 
wreaths from the windows. It shone 
in the faces of the children. It spar- 
kled in the frost-tinsel of the snow. 
And it winged its way to your nos- 
trils in the smell of Christmas trees. 
It flooded your spirit unexpectedly 
with an irresistible optimism and 
warmth. 

Red Jack began to run down. He 
fought it fiercely. He thought of 
Dan and Hagar and Mr. Gilicuddy 
and just caught himself in time. 
And then ahead of him he saw a 
policeman and a boy. The inhar- 
monious duo always touched him into 
fire, but now—youth and law and 
Christmas time! Red Jack quick- 
ened his footsteps. 

The boy was ragged and dirty and 
very tearful and he scuffed his feet 
from time to time and hung back, but 
there was no apparent necessity for 
the irritable brutality of the hand 
that dragged him forward. The pair 
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disappeared beyond the green lamps 
of the nearest police-station. Red 
Jack knew suddenly that he would 
ask no better fate than to spoil that 
officer’s Christmas. With a sniff he 
tramped up the steps between the 
green lamps and banged the door. It 
was a comforting reminder of his in- 
iquitous independence—to snap his 
fingers so at the law. 

“Playin’ that damn flute again, 
he was!” the officer was saying to 
the desk sergeant as Red Jack en- 
tered. “There he was pipin’ away 
and a crowd around him, throwin’ 
coppers. I’ve told him before and I 
won't tell him again.” 

“I got to live, ain’t I?” asked the 
boy fiercely. “And don’t you call me 
no gutter-rat again. See! I pay 
my way and I ain’t takin’ no graft 
neither—” 

“What’s his name?” asked the desk 
sergeant wearily. 

“Bill Barbee.” 

“Address ?” 

“Any old place.” 

“He’s a young tough,” said the po- 
liceman. “He sleeps anywhere he 
can. I know his gang.” 

“Officer,” said Red Jack bristling. 
“T should like to be enlightened on 
a point of law. Is or is not flute 
playing illegal?” 

“Who in hell are you?” demanded 
the policeman. 

The desk officer rapped upon the 
blotter with his pen. 

“Bill Barbee,” he said, “show me 
just exactly what you were doing 
when the officer came upon the 
scene.” 

Bill Barbee looked sullenly around 
and took the flute from his pocket 

. then he fastened his somber 
eyes upon Red Jack’s face and be- 
gan to play. 

Christmas danced into the police- 
station on silver feet. 

Red Jack quailed with apprehen- 
sion. Danger here for a Christmas 
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ogre addicted to running down, Aft- 
erward he blamed the poignant 
sweetness of the tone and the minor 
strain of melody, but the peril lay 
in the boy himself—in his rags and 
dirt—in the wistful softness in his 
eyes as he played—in the Christmas 
hunger Red Jack knew was in his 
heart. 

Christmas? Dear God! it was the 
tired world’s childhood for a day. 
Red Jack thought of Garin’s chil- 
dren. Then he looked at Bill Barbee 
and wiped his glasses. 

“Thank God,” he remembered, 
“the last night I ran down I sent 
Garin’s kiddies a box of Christmas 
toys.” 

Each soft and plaintive note fell 
from the flute like a Christmas tear. 

. . Strange, wistful things show- 
ered out beneath the urchin’s dirty 


fingers. . . Christmas trees and 
dancing children holly and 
mistletoe and Yule-logs . . . Red 


Jack began to run down. He thought 
in a panic of Mr. Gilicuddy and Dan 
and Hagar . . and still he ran 
down. . . . He thought of the En- 
cyclopedia of Crime and the iniquity 
contract . . . he thought of the drift- 
wood adventure and the driftwood 
ash . . . and still he went on run- 
ning down . . almost he could 
hear a horrible whirring noise inside. 
“Officer,” cried Red Jack hoarsely, 
“would it—would it annoy you if I 
pay this youngster’s fine and see that 
he plays no more upon the corners?” 
The desk sergeant stirred . 
he was human himself and there was 
a boy home no bigger than Bill Bar- 
bee. ‘thank God he was not so 
thin. . . . He looked at Red Jack’s 
battered hat—he could not know, of 
course, the abuse it had undergone 
to hasten its devastation. He looked 
at his overcoat and his red bandana 
and then he looked at his face and 
forgot the rest. A fierce and gentle 
old man. 


























“No,” he said slowly, “I—don’t— 
believe—it would. And there is no 
fine.” 

Bill Barbee’s champion frowned. 

“Would it,” he thundered, wheel- 
ing upon the other officer, “would it 
annoy you?” 

The mystified officer stared. 

“Then,” said Red Jack with satis- 
faction, “it will at least annoy the 
people who are in the habit of stand- 
ing about to hear him play. For he’ll 
play no more in the gutter. . 
Come, Bill.” 

Red Jack and Bill Barbee left the 
station-house together. 

The desk sergeant leaned forward. 

“Rafner!” he blazed suddenly. 
“Get out of my sight before I punch 
your face!” 


Vill 


& ELL,” said Bill Barbee sus- 
piciously, “what’s yer game? 
Watcha goin’ to do wit’ me, huh?” 

Red Jack stopped and stared. It 
was a new thought. 

“God knows!” he said hopelessly, 
for he had remembered Mr. Gili- 
cuddy. 

If the Black Bos’n could not un- 
derstand taking a dog or two away 
from boys, merely to annoy them, it 
was unlikely that he would be equal 
to the problem of taking a boy away 
from the law to harry policemen. 
Red Jack had been so busy winding 
himself up again that he’d forgotten 
everything but the boy and the flute. 
. . « Mr. Gilicuddy had an eccentric 
understanding or lack of it. He 
seemed to hover on the very brink of 
misinterpretation of his partner’s in- 
stincts, like Garin and Michael and 
Maggie and Jim and even the desk 
sergeant. Red Jack did not feel that 
he could afford to risk that flash of 
Suspicion in the Black Bos’n’s eyes 
again. It was bad for discipline. 
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Christmas was at hand and there was 
black work to do. He had run down 


badly—very badly. But Mr. Gili- 
cuddy must never know. He need- 
ed bolstering enough as it was. If 
he lost confidence in his chief—Red 
Jack cleared his throat and looked 
over his glasses at the ragged com- 
plication beside him. Mr. Gilicuddy 
by some fantastic mental process 
might even see in Bill Barbee and his 
flute a proof of weakness! 

Red Jack cleared his throat again 
and set himself to explaining a cer- 
tain need of secrecy. Bill Barbee 
accepted the need without question. 
It was part of his creed. In his 
hand and mouth philosophy of exist- 
ence it was best always to accept 
incuriously. With a sense of fair- 
ness, however, he offered some per- 
sonal history. Red Jack gasped. 

“You—you can’t mean, my boy,” 
he said, “that you’ve no home at 
all?” 

“Can’t I?” said Bill Barbee, snuf- 
fling. “Come again.” 

“Now, see here,” reminded Red 
Jack in a panic, “don’t you dare to 
cry. Remember that. Don’t you 
dare to cry! I—I don’t know what 
it does to me but I’m apt to get 
pretty fierce.” 

Bill Barbee’s sharp black eyes lin- 
gered upon his face without fear. 
Red Jack frowned and bristled. 

“What’s your nationality?” he 
asked brusquely. 

“Dago,” said the boy. 

Ah—there was the secret of his 
music! 

“Who taught you to play like 
that?” 

“Tony Farelli. He kin play any- 
thing. He’s got a hand-organ, too.” 

Red Jack glanced furtively at the 
ragged piper. He had played back 
there with such fire and feeling that 
Red Jack had run quite down... . 
Who could tell? Perhaps he knew 
things fierce and martial . . . things 
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that spurred! . . . things in short 
that wound you up! 

“Bill Barbee!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you—” Red Jack cleared his 
throat. “Do you know the Marseil- 
laise ?” 

Bill Barbee considered with some 
doubt. 

“Whistle it,” he said. 

Red Jack whistled the air with in- 
different accuracy. Bill Barbee 
nodded. He put the flute to his 
mouth and the faultless spirit of the 
melody swept, warlike, into the 
Christmas ogre’s veins. It braced— 
it thrilled— Thank God it wound 
him up! It was a better spur than 
he had dared te hope. He was ar- 
mored at last against that treacher- 
ous running down. Bill Barbee and 
his flute could do it! 

So they tramped along to the pip- 
ing of the Marseillaise and the red 
blood of courage sang in the red 
avenger’s veins. . . . Let Mr. Gili- 
cuddy surrender if he would to weak- 
kneed spasms of remorse. . . . Red 
Jack could spoil Christmases enough 
without his aid. 

The pair crept up the dark stair- 
way of the tenement at last with 
the thrill of intrigue. 

There was no sound from Mr. 
Gilicuddy’s side. Conceivably he was 
eating oranges. 

Red Jack lit the lamp. 

“Here now,” mumbled Bill Bar- 
bee, “‘you—you done enough fur me. 
You just lemme git the grub ready. 
I—I kin work like a son-of-a-gun—” 

Red Jack glanced unhappily at the 
boy’s face and fought a tumult of 
feeling. 

“Play!” he whispered fiercely. 

“Wh-what’s the matter?” asked 
Bill Barbee in a low voice. 

“Play!” said Red Jack, gulping. 

“Won't the old gink hear?” 

“The house is too big and he’s on 
the far side.” 
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Bill Barbee began to play but he 
played rather softly and he played— 
an unwinder! 

“Not that!” said Red Jack, des- 
perately. “Play the Marseillaise, 
And play it as you played it first.” 

Marking time, Bill Barbee played 
the Marseillaise. 

Red Jack wiped his forehead in re- 
lief. 

“After this,” he warned, “when- 
ever I say—play !—play the Marseil- 
laise and play it as you played it 
then.” He picked up his hat. “Now 
I’m going to the butcher’s for some 
meat. If Mr. Gilicuddy raps on the 
coor—don’t let him in. He'll go 
away again if he thinks I’m out.” 

With the Marseillaise singing in 
his brain, Red Jack faced the wind 
with spirit. 

He inspected steaks with thoughts 
of Bill Barbee. If the boy was to 
deliver stimulus and save the day for 
him he must be fattened up—at once. 

“Well?” said the butcher encour- 
agingly. 

Red Jack realized with some dis- 
may that he was eyeing a steak big 
enough for ten. He directed his 
gaze upon a smaller and surprised a 
faint look of disappointment in the 
butcher’s eyes. 

“Would it—” asked Red Jack in- 
stantly, “would it annoy you if I take 
the smaller steak ?” 

The butcher’s laugh was startled 
and propitiatory. 

“Well,” he admitted, “the more I 
sell, the better I like it. Logic, ain’t 
it?” 

“Then,” said Red Jack with unctu- 
ous satisfaction, “give me the smaller 
steak.” 

He left the shop with a sense of 
accomplishment. 

Striding homeward the Christmas 
ogre reviewed his progress. After 
all, was he doing so badly? Had he 
not wrung considerable unhappiness 
from the world he knew? 
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He had annoyed Jim by sending 
Christmas money to Maggie and 
Michael—and Maggie by sending 
Christmas money to Jim. He had 
made Jim close the wind-shield when 
he wanted air. He had thrown a 
book at Michael’s head and smashed 
a pane of glass—and he had made 
Jim drive by the longest, roughest 
road to the railroad station. Could 
Mr. Gilicuddy match any of that? 
. . » He had annoyed the East Side 
urchins here by taking dogs and cats 
away from them. Thanks to Bill 
Barbee and his flute he had annoyed 
the police and Heavens knows how 
much of a gutter audience deprived 
of the boy’s music . . . and now he 
had annoyed the butcher. 

His iniquity was sprouting! Bill 
Barbee and his flute would spur him 
into more. 


IX 


R. GILICUDDY was in a state 

of torture. There was no 
other adequate word. He had walked 
the floor now for an hour running 
his fingers wildly through what hair 
he had and thinking with a terrible 
look of concentration on his wizened 
face. He was tired and white and 
he had racked his brain until it ached. 
There was no original way in the 
world of spoiling Christmases! 

To keep within the law demanded 
subtlety. If one might break into 
houses, he thought wearily, burn 
Christmas trees, loot toy shops, or 
even corner the turkey market, it 
might be simpler. Mr. Gilicuddy felt 
desperately that he might be willing 
to do any one of these, thankful for 
their primitive simplicity. Still 


Christmas was a thing apart from 
any of them, an elusive, contagious 
current of warmth that a Black Bos’n 
could not attack with definiteness. 
And his conscience bothered him. 
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It bothered him almost as much as 
his fear of Red Jack—terrible fel- 
low of mystery, with his fantastic 
clothes and his eccentric grudge 
against mankind! 

Stare as he would at the iniquity 
contract spread there upon the table, 
the Black Bos’n could not rid him- 
self of a feeling of guilt. He had 
worded it rather adroitly, he thought, 
pledging himself to deliver five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of unclassified in- 
iquity ; but the compromise sickened 
him. 

“I have delivered four hundred 
dollars’ worth of lies and deceit up to 
date,” mused the Black Bos’n in de- 
fense. “I—I have disobeyed him and 
disappointed him . . . but I must 
have the five hundred dollars. I 
must! Oh, God, I must!” 

And Red Jack’s patience was near- 
ing anend. Mr. Gilicuddy must de- 
liver an inspiration or face the mu- 
sic. . . . What would it be? 

The Black Bos’n choked back a 
wave of panic. He brushed back his 
hair with that vague, upward move- 
ment of his palm, struggling man- 
fully to pull himself into shape. It 
took time. With a wan smile he 
lifted a flower from a broken cup 
and put it in his button-hole. The 
flower was bright and very fresh. A 
key lay beside the cup. Mr. Gili- 
cuddy took the key, squared his 
shoulders, and began to whistle. 
Whistling he opened the door. Still 
whistling he trotted briskly to that 
room overlooking the river, inserted 
the key and entered. 

When he came forth again and 
locked the door, he seemed calmer 
but he halted in the hallway with 
the alertness of a terrier. Ah! there 
it was again—that sound of music. 
It had added nothing to his peace of 
mind. Red Jack swore that the crazy 
tenement was haunted. Snatches of 
mysterious music floated now and 
then through the empty rooms min- 
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gling eerily with the noises of the 
river wind and the creaks in the 
wood. The ghost, insisted Red Jack, 
walked, if he walked at all, upon his 
—Jack’s—side of the house. He had 
added, not unkindly, that he under- 
stood a sailor’s superstition. If Mr. 
Gilicuddy feared the ghost—as a 
Black Bos’n very well might—he 
himself would come to the Black 
Bos’n’s room for any Christmas con- 
ferences that might be necessary. 

Mr. Gilicuddy had repudiated all 
fear of the ghost, with a face as 
white as chalk. The conferences con- 
tinued in Red Jack’s room but they 
happened now on schedule. Mr. 
Gilicuddy had a vague feeling of un- 
welcomeness at all other hours. 

There it was again—the sound of a 
flute—the sound of—Ah! the Mar- 
seillaise! It had baffled him again 
and again. Queer! even the ghostly 
fragments of it you could hear above 
the wind had in them a sort of stimu- 
lus. The timid heart of the Black 
Bos’n rallied and it rallied, alas! into 
suspicion. 

Mr. Gilicuddy, moving uncertain- 
ly, as even a Black Bos’n will in a 
noise of wind and mysterious music, 
set out to find the piper. 

The sound of the flute grew clear- 
er. Still he walked, frowning and 
determined, and the martial music led 
him to Red Jack’s very door. Mr. 
Gilicuddy, in a staring minute of 
reminiscence, thought with some re- 
sentment of the ghost. Did the Red 
Avenger himself play a war-flute 
and lie about it? Was that, too, part 
of the mystery which shrouded his 
cats and dogs and his terrifying li- 
brary of crime? 

Mr. Gilicuddy stood very still by 
the door—his lips compressed in 
resolution. To eavesdrop! It was 
beyond the. pale, of course, but he 
could not afford to be hypercritical. 
He was delivering five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of unclassified iniquity to 
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Red Jack, the terrible! Very well, 
he would deliver a modicum of that 
gigantic responsibility in eavesdrop- 
ping. 

The sound of the Marseillaise 
broke off abruptly. 

“Oh, Gosh!” said a tired little 
voice. “I’m pretty much gettin’ to 
hate the old thing. Ain’t anything 
else, is there, Uncle Jack, that’d do?” 

A boy and a nephew at that! Mr. 
Gilicuddy raised incredulous eye- 
brows. 

“No,” said Red Jack. “No, Bill. 
That’s the best one. Most every- 
thing else you play are—are un- 
winders.” 

“What d’ye mean unwinders?” 

“I mean,” said Red Jack in the 
pompous, terrible voice Mr. Gili- 
cuddy had come to know in certain 
minutes of bolstering, “I mean they 
are more fitted for milder folk than 
) 

“Huh! Ye ain’t as fierce as ye 
look, ‘cept when ye practice makin’ 
faces—” 

“Practice! . . 

“IT seen ye—” 

“Don’t ever—” said Red Jack, 
bristling. “Don’t ever let me hear 
you say that again!” 

“But,” demanded the boy’s voice 
rather hopelessly after a _ while, 
“what d’ye see in the old thing? Ye 
ain’t no frog-eater. Honest Injun, 
now, Uncle Jack, what d’ye see in 
it?” 

Red Jack cleared his throat. 

“Once,” he said darkly, “I made 
a vow—” 

“U-m-m-m-m !” 

“A fierce and terrible vow—” 

“Gosh!” 

“And that tune as you play it helps 
me to remember. It—it winds me 
u ” 

“Tony Farelli,” offered the boy 
hopefully, “made a vow to cut out 
Nick Ricco’s liver—” 

“Oh, my, my, my!” For a dread- 


. Practice!” 
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ful minute Mr. Gilicuddy thought his 
chief was shocked. 

“And Tony—he’s full o’ freak no- 
tions—he up and puts the vow in a 
bottle and buries it. He says that 
way ye gotta make good. Most like- 
ly that was his way o’ windin’ up.” 

“Most likely. What,” demanded 
Red Jack with interest, “just what 
became of Nick’s liver?” 

“It—it’s all right yet,” admitted 
Bill with some disappointment, “but 
that ain’t sayin’ it will be.” 

There was silence beyond the door. 
Mr. Gilicuddy, still staring, revolved 
over and over in his mind this new 
mystery of Red Jack’s nephew who 
wound him up with the Marseillaise. 

“Uncle Jack?” 

“Yes, Bill?” It was the ogre off 
his guard that spoke and again Mr. 
Gilicuddy stared. 

“Why don’t ye put your vow ina 
bottle and—and we'll drop it into the 
river? Then I won’t have to keep 
windin’ ye up so often.” 

“Pooh!” said Red Jack weakly. 
But there was a note of surrender in 
his voice to the boy’s lurid sense of 
adventure. 

“Oh, c’mon,” said the boy, excite- 
ment in his voice. “C’mon, Uncle 
Jack. Gee, it’ll be fun! Here’s a 
pickle bottle and you can write your 
vow and—and I'll put it in the bot- 
tlh— Oh, Gosh Almighty!” 

From the other side of the door 
came excited sounds of preparation 
for the rite—the raising of a window 
—and then a splash. Red Jack’s 
weakness was a thing assured. 

“Hain’t—hain’t anything,”  tri- 
umphed Bill Barbee shrilly, “hain’t 
anything in your pirate books any 
better’n that!” 

“Have you been reading those pi- 
fate books again?” demanded Red 

Jack. 

“Ye-e-ez, sir.” 

“Let me catch you in them once 
more and I'll skin you alive! Mark 
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my words, Bill Barbee. I'll skin you 
alive!” 

Bill Barbee said nothing at all. 

“And Bill?” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“That—that old mattress you pro- 
fess to own is a pretty poor sort of 


bed. I’m sorry you ever brought it 
here. I felt that way the minute you 
came staggering in with it—” 

“Mag Anderton gave it to me—” 

“I’ve bought you a new one.” 

“Ye’ve bought stuff enuff now,” 
mumbled Bill Barbee, “fur a whole 
regiment of kids. _What—whatcha 
makin’ such fierce faces fur?” 

“My face,” said Red Jack sternly, 
“is merely a reflection of the way I 
feel. You are to heave that horrible 
tick-bag of corncobs into the river— 
Mag Anderton or no Mag Anderton 
—and sleep to-night on the new mat- 
tress—” 

“I—I’d ruther have you sleep on 
it. I—lI heard you rollin’ and tum- 
blin’ and sighin’ a lot on the one- ye 
got—” 

“Would it—would it annoy you 
then,” demanded Red Jack, “to heave 
those corncobs into the river and 
sleep on the new mattress? Would 
it, Bill Barbee?” 

“I—I’d ruther—” 

“Bill Barbee, answer me! Would 
it or would it not annoy you to sleep 
on the new mattress?” 

“T’d ruther—” 

“Then,” said Red Jack in tones of 
utterly fierce satisfaction, “you'll 
sleep on it, young man, and not an- 
other word. A fine kind of partner 
I’ve saddled myself with anyway,” 
he added. “You’re not much better 
than Mr. Gilicuddy and no more of 
a size. And you do everything you 
can to be perverse. Look how you 
rush around here and work while I’m 
out so I'll have to sit around in 
idleness and growl. Look how you 
even save your new clothes for Sun- 
days and run around in rags—” 
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Bill Barbee, “is good enuff fur an 
actor.” 

“What’s more, every once in a 
while when I expressly asked you not 
to, you take to sniffling—” 

“Nobody,” choked Bill Barbee in a 


voice that hurt Mr. Gilicuddy’s 
throat— “nobody was ever kind to 
me before—” 


“Nobody,” said Red Jack, blowing 
his nose with a sound like a war- 
trumpet, “nobody’s being kind to you 
now. You persist in misinterpreting 
everything I do. You’re merely part 
of my iniquity machine. Say it your- 
self and then maybe you'll believe it.” 

“I’m merely part of your ’niquity 


machine,” repeated Bill Barbee 
blankly. 
“And now,” finished Red Jack 


gloomily, “if you don’t kick about 
your bed, pretending to develop a 
sentimental feeling for Mag Ander- 
ton’s corncobs.” 

“It—it ain’t that—” 

“And you won’t play the Marseil- 
laise—” 
~ “T—I was only kiddin’,” said Bill 
Barbee. “Honest Injun I was—” 

The door burst suddenly back and 
the Black Bos’n with a horrified gur- 
gle stumbled headlong into the room, 
dropping the key in his hand with a 
noisy clatter. 

The Christmas ogres faced each 
other in bristling constraint. 

“Chris!” exclaimed Red Jack in 
guilt and irritation. 

“I—I beg your pardon, sir,” 
gasped Mr. Gilicuddy, rather white. 
“I fell in.” 

Red Jack sniffed and his face was 
hot and red. 

“Chris,” he said resentfully, “I 
never know what you’re going to do, 
never. There’s no sense at all in 


propping yourself against the door 
that way and tumbling in. Brace up, 
man, brace up! I’m not going to eat 


” 


you. 
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“Gawd!” burst forth Bill Barbee 
in the tragic tones of a shattered 
illusion. “Is that the Black Bos’n?” 

Mr. Gilicuddy regarded him with a 
sickly smile of apology. . 

“Where,” said Bill shrilly, “where 
did ye get him?” 

Mr. Gilicuddy, with his eyes upon 
Bill Barbee, made similar query. Red 
Jack considered that he was between 
the devil and the deep sea but the 
Black Bos’n was perhaps a little 
easier to answer. 

“Bill,” said he in loud defiant 
tones, “is a good-for-nothing urchin 
whom I took from the law simply to 
annoy a policeman. I think I may 
say with absolute truth that I spoiled 
that officer’s Christmas.” 

“And the ghost?” quavered Mr. 
Gilicuddy with a faint look of malice. 

“First and foremost of my vices,” 
boomed Red Jack with brazen ef- 
frontery. “I am a monumental 
liar—” 

“So,” said the Black Bos’n wearily, 
“am I.” 

They looked at each other steadily 
with a glint of suspicion. There was 
queer, uncomfortable tensity in the 
air. 

“In harboring a refugee from the 
law such as—such as Bill,” declared 
Red Jack firmly, “it—it seemed best 
to keep his whereabouts a secret— 
even from you.” 

“I—I see,” said Mr. Gilicuddy ab- 
sently. He had been performing 
furtive excursive movements with 
one leg, edging along from time to 
time and now as he reached his goal 
and was about to slide his foot upon 
it in relief, Red Jack saw and petri- 
fied his partner with a glance. 

“What key is that?” he asked in- 
stantly. 

There was mammoth agony in Mr. 
Gilicuddy’s eyes. 

“It—it is the key you gave me that 
first day I came.” 

“I thought,” said Red Jack slowly, 

















“that you moved your furniture to 
quite another room because you— 
hated—trivers.” 

“J—I do,” said the little man des- 
perately. “I—I did—I—” 

“You were merely bringing the key 
back to me then when you made your 
unexpected—entrance a while ago?” 

The palsied horror in Mr. Gili- 
cuddy’s wrinkled face was pitiful. 

“No, sir,” he said, faintly. “I—I 
wish very much to keep it.” 

“And so you sneak your foot along 
the floor. Why do you wish to keep 
it?” 

“It—it—it is the one key in my 
portion of the house.” His face 
brightened wonderfully with inspira- 
tion. “I—I can safely lock my tele- 
scope there,” he said and smiled with 
vague and irritating deprecation. 

“Nobody,” said Red Jack rudely, 
“would steal it.” 

“I know,” said Mr. Gilicuddy 
weakly, smoothing back his hair. “I 
know. Of course. And it’s very 
absurd for me to feel so but Oh—I 
—I must have the key. If—if I 
can’t keep it—I can’t stay!” 

“You babble most,” exclaimed Red 
Jack testily, “over nothing at all and 
you contrive to imbue the most ordi- 
nary incident with mystery. In God’s 
name keep the key!” 

Mr. Gilicuddy drew a shuddering 
breath and picked it up and, rising, 
met the bright, suspicious eyes of Bill 
Barbee. They seemed to plunge him 
into further panic. He gulped and 
changed color, shifted from one 
shaking leg to another and began 
after a while—because he felt that 
he must either talk or faint—to ex- 
plain with agitated fluency just why 
he had come to Red Jack’s door at 
an unscheduled hour. He spoke of 
the Marseillaise nerving him to a 
ghost search, and trailed off after a 
while into disconnected sentences of 
apology. Red Jack began to roam 
about the room in frank impatience. 
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“I gather,” he said pointedly after 
a while, glinting sternly at Mr. Gili- 
cuddy, “I gather, sir, that your orig- 
inality for which I contracted has 
borne fruit at last and that, having 
trailed a ghost-flute in a spasm of 
bravery, you came to tell me your 
inspiration — for — spoiling Christ- 
mases.” 

With those terrible eyes prompting 
him, Mr. Gilicuddy felt that he must 
extemporaneously evolve something 
or lose for once and all his chance. 
And so he took the plunge, hoping 
against hope that the shaking chill 
in his body would not make him sway 
like a sapling in a wind. The des- 
perate look with which he had told 
of marlin-spikes and desert isles came 
again to his face. He looked like 
a fevered robin and there was prayer 
in his eyes. Red Jack sat in utter 
silence. If he moved at all he must 
ask Bill Barbee instantly to play the 
Marseillaise. 

“I—I have decided,” began the 
Black Bos’n and choked. 

“Yes, yes!” said Red Jack. “Go 
on.” 

“I—I have decided—” 

And to the poor little fevered robin 
in his threadbare coat came an an- 
swer to his prayers. Words and in- 
spiration came and a tremulous self- 
possession with a dignity quite its 
own. 

“T—I shall concentrate,” he said 
gently. “I—TI shall do all of my— 
spoiling Christmas Eve. I shall have 
a Christmas party and invite a num- 
ber of people—rich and poor. My 
peddling,” he explained with a far- 
away smile, “takes me everywhere. 
I—I talk to everyone. I—I talk too 
much. But I know a great many 
people—people who will come to me 
surely when I ask. They, of course, 
will make no other plans for Christ- 
mas Eve, expecting a feast and holly, 
cheer and wreaths and the foolish 
things that go to make a Christmas. 
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But I shall have for them,” there was 
a plaintive jubilance in his voice, 
“merely bread and bowls of water 
in a barren room.” 

He wiped his forehead and smiled 
so wanly that Red Jack avoided the 
nervous prayer of his eyes. They 
begged desperately for approval. 

“It is a singular notion,” said Red 
Jack slowly. 

“Original,” corrected Mr. 
cuddy. 

“But it has its advantages and the 
time is near.” 

Mr. Gilicuddy’s face glowed. 

“It—it will dash the bowl of 
Christmas cheer,” he said proudly, 
“from so many lips at once.” 

The ogre nodded. He had a feel- 
ing that no matter what the plan, the 
look in Mr. Gilicuddy’s eyes would 
have forced him to endorse it. 

“Good-night,” said the 
Bos’n with new dignity. 

“Good-night,” said Red Jack, and 
watched the Black Bos’n depart with 
a queer feeling of unreality and re- 
lief. He understood neither. More- 
over, the mystery of the key piqued. 
Mr. Gilicuddy felt so strongly about 
its retention that he would even 
have forfeited the five hundred dol- 
lars. To be sure he was strange 
enough to lock himself up in there 
merely to eat oranges—but— 

Red Jack shook his head in a 
mystified negative. Nothing would 
go right. Even the Marseillaise had 
been a boomerang, winding Mr. Gili- 
cuddy up into a ghost detective for 
his chief’s undoing. 

The room settled into quiet. Bill 
Barbee, whistling softly, put the 
kettle on for his partner’s bed-time 
cup of tea. 

“Bill Barbee?” said Red Jack, 


Gili- 


Black 


suddenly. 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Do you know some boy whom 
another boy—hates ?” 
“Gawd, yes,” 


said the urchin. 
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“More’n I kin count. There’s Sauer- 
kraut Gerhardt. Mink Duncan 
would kill him on sight if he dass’t 
and—and Dutch Wells. Micky 
Rensen hits him with a brick once 
a week reg’lar. And—and Skeeter 
Bannigan—I know Jim Anderton’s 
gorn to git him yet—” 

“Make a list,” said Red Jack. 

Ah! there was his own inspiration 
for spoiling Christmases—glorious 
offshoot of Mr. Gilicuddy’s. He 
would have a rip-roaring, Christmas 
dinner for Sauerkraut and Dutch 
and Skeeter and the rest and spoil 
the Christmases of their enemies 
with envy! And a Christmas tree 
and gifts that would rankle in the 
hearts of the envious Mink and 
Micky and Jim. Ah, there was re- 
venge for you. . . .of a subtle kind. 
And that Mr. Gilicuddy might not 
know and misinterpret, he too would 
make a lower floor pretense of bread 
and bowls of water and hurry his 
urchins to the upper floors where 
the stage was set to flabbergast the 
enemy ! 

Red Jack burned with wild ex- 
citement. 

And then he thought of the 
tremulous, gentle little man with the 
agony in his eyes. 

“Bill Barbee!” he cried, hoarsely, 
to the scribbling urchin. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Play!” 

With a sigh, Bill Barbee played 
the Marseillaise. 


X 


i ~~ was quite clear in 
i Dan Hewitt’s head, nothing, 
perhaps, but his sitting-room at the 
Hartwood, where he sat and smoked 
and dreamed for hours when the 
day was done. Back of him stretched 
Arabian nights and Arabian days, a 
bewildering reminiscence of operas 
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and symphonies and picture gal- 
leries. There had been delicious, 
whimsical taxi-pilgrimages, mad 
rides on the top of Fifth Avenue 
‘buses; dinners in fashionable res- 
taurants; and a gay, adventuresome, 
laughter-provoking lunch or two in 
the Automat! The fun of wealth 
and the fun of poverty mingled 
extravagantly to match moods! 

Only Gloria and her rainbow 
gowns loomed vividly out of. the 
haze in an endless series of pictures. 
Gloria with fur and velvet brushing 
her soft, curved cheek. . . . Gloria 
with a jeweled thing flashing in her 
bright hair as she ran across the 
side-walk to a taxi. . . . Gloria ina 
gay sweater and a tam—or a soft 
mass of fur or an impudent hat! 
If Dan had puzzled over the mystery 
of the little seamstress with her 
costly gowns, he loyally kept his 
promise and never questioned. It 
was all too bright and beautiful to 
spoil, most of all those dear, quieter 
hours in the faded little sitting-room 
over supper, a book, or a bit of 
music. Only one dark minute— 
blowing soap-bubbles. A_ great, 
bright, beautiful bubble had burst 
and Dan had turned so white that 
Gloria cried and kissed him. 

“Peter!” The call came from the 
kitchen, soft, imperious, and very 
suspicious. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Have you made the tea?” 

Utter silence. 

“Peter Pan!” 
now. 

“Mademoiselle Rainbow!” 

“I said—very distinctly—have you 
—made—the—tea ?” 

“Gloria,” confessed Dan, “I am in 
a mess. Dear girl, I dropped the 
whole bag of tea into the teapot.” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” Gloria 
came running, tragedy in her voice. 

“Now, Peter,” she scolded. “We 
must fish and fish and fish for tea. 


Suspicion assured 


I hardly leave you a minute but 
what you're in trouble, and I have 
to come back.” 

“I know,” admitted Dan. “I am 
a terror, dear, but—’’ Dan laughed 
softly. Gloria regarded him with 
wide, indignant eyes of reproach. 

“Peter,” she said, with a delicate 
pretense at dignity, “I feel quite 
sure that you couldn’t have meant 
to fib, The pot is empty.” 

“I did,” said Dan, brazenly. “I 
meant just that to bring you in here. 
No, you can’t run away, Mademoi- 
celle Rainbow, for I’m holding your 
apron strings. My! My! what a 
soft and dainty apron. I'll wager a 
fairy spider spun that lace—” 

“You talk so much more, Peter,” 
said Gloria, “than you work.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Dan, indig- 
nantly, “hear that. Injustice rules 
the world of women. Here I’ve set 
the table and cut the bread and my 
finger and put a log on the fire—” 

“A log on the fire!” exclaimed 
Gloria with disdain. “You simply 
lit the gas-log—” 

“If I choose to make poetic pre- 
tense,” said Dan, “I will. And I 
really do work pretty hard. You've 
merely been out there running up 
and down the kitchen, because you 
know how quick and dainty your 
feet sound.” 

“Peter!” 

“Tt’s true,” insisted Dan. “Every 
time I slip over there and peep out, 
there you are with an adorable color 
in your face, merely holding some- 
thing or other in your hand and 
thinking. And I know very well 
you’re thinking how nice your feet 
sound.” 

“Peter, of course I’m not. You 
do say such absurd things.” 

The adorable color came again in 
a flood but the lock in Gloria’s eyes 
was unfathomable. Dan kissed the 
soft, flushed cheek, his eyes gentle. 

“And you shouldn’t spy,” said 
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Gloria. “I’ve been working ever so 
much harder than you have, for I’ve 
made salad and broiled sardines 
and—” 

Dan ruffled the bright hair with 
gentle hands and caught and kissed 
a flying strand. 

“It’s just the color of the gas- 
log,” he said, mischievously. 

“Peter !” 

“A minute ago I would have said 
fire, but you object to poetic pre- 
tense.” 

Gloria glanced suddenly at a great 
mass of flowers in the center of the 
table and shook her head. 

“Peter, Peter!” she said. “You 
do worry me. You send so many 
flowers and every day a different 
kind.” 

“T may, certainly,” said Mr. Hew- 
itt, with spirit, “send as many flowers 
to my sweetheart as I choose. An 
injunction served by a squad of sol- 
diers might restrain me, nothing 
else.” 

“You’re as impudent and inde- 
pendent as a sparrow! And you 
seem to have forgotten that you're 
poor.” 

“I’ve forgotten everything in the 
world, thank God!” said Dan, throw- 
ing back his head, “but you!” 

“Supper is ready,” reminded 
Mademoiselle Rainbow, demurely. 
“If you'll get the salad and sardines 
from the kitchen, I'll try to make 
the tea without fibbing.” 

Dan went obediently. It was all 
part of the beautiful, the wonderful 
haze. 

“What,” he asked at supper, “is 
the program to-night, Mademoiselle 
Rainbow ?” 

“Marshmallows,” said 
calmly, pouring the tea. 

Dan puzzled over this for quite a 
minute. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, “you’ve an 
adorable habit of brevity at times, 
but—” 


Gloria, 
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“Stupid!” said Gloria. “There’s 
only one thing to do, of course, with 
marshmallows. Toast ’em.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Hewitt, cordially, 
“Oh! My! My! My! Yes, of 
course!” 

“And for a little while,” said Glo- 
ria, “after we’ve washed the dishes, 
you'll improvise—softly—as you did 
last night.” 

They chatted brightly and fool- 
ishly and the dear delirium of it all 
shone in the eyes of both. 

Afterward Gloria washed the 
dishes with much show of efficiency 
and Dan wiped them with the great- 
est of care. Presently, with no light 
in the room save the never-dying 
flicker of the gas-log he played, and 
there was a quaint, wild gayety in 
his music that saddened for all its 
spirit. He was delicate and fan- 
tastic—whimsical and merry by 
turns. Gloria slipped her arms 
around him and laughed softly as 
she kissed the tip of his ear. 

“Gloria,” he said, instantly, “I felt 
a tear. You’re not crying!” 

“Come!” said Gloria. “The marsh- 
mallows are ready. We can make 
a poetic pretense of embers and sit 
on the floor.” 

They toasted marshmallows into 
charred and saccharine glue that 
Dan professed to like. 

“A little while ago,” he said, 
dreamily, “dear—dear, it’s so very 
long ago! I looked into the embers 
of a driftwood fire and planned a 
mad adventure—” 

“Not mad, Peter, no! A beautiful 
adventure.” 

“And I said my little driftwood 
sweetheart should make me think of 
star elves and silver rain. I re- 
member there was a curling line of 
purest, brightest blue in the fire—” 

“Oh, I hope she has, dear Peter 
Pan!” 

“Gloria! . . . I found her and she 
had hair like spun copper, eyes of 

















leaf-brown velvet, and lashes dipped 

in the ink-pots of the gods. And 

the star elves danced in her eyes, 
and once she cried and the tears 
were silver rain—” 

“Boy, dear, you’re very fanciful 

to-night.” 

“And her gowns—all the colors 
of the driftwood fire they were. And 
her—soul—dear God! its iridescence 
was so very lovely—” 

Gloria kissed him suddenly. 

“And I,” said Mr. Hewitt, smil- 
ing, “have been planning a home for 
this driftwood sweetheart of mine. 
... That was part of the bargain, 
you know. I may plan all I wish.” 

“Tell me,” said Gloria, catching 
the fire of his mood, “what the home 
is like.” 

“It is near the sea,” said Dan— 
“very near—a wild and lonely bit 
of coast with wind and rocks and 
surf and driftwood. I can see you 
walking along the rocks outlined 
against the sea—your sweater as 
bright as the rocks are dark. The 
house is very big and very old and 
very sturdy, but alive with warmth 
and cheer. Wood-fires blaze in every 
room, and from the window I should 
like to see a sweep of road—lodge 
gates, perhaps—a line of curling surf 
and the rocks where you, dear, walk. 
I think I’d like to have a motor car 
and you should drive it in your 
bright sweater. Then I’d like to 
have 4 motor boat in summer, horses 
and dogs, and some dear, kindly old 
servants. I’ve even picked their 
names. I want Maggie for one and 
Michael for another, and the chauf- 
feur might be Jim.” 

“Are you through spending fairy 
gold, Peter Pan?” 

“I never knew,” said Dan, shak- 
ing his head hopelessly, “that a rain- 
bow could be saucy!” 

“Because,” said Gloria, “if you are 
I'll tell you the only kind of a home 
that I couldn’t love! A bleak, dark, 
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silent house,” she said, with a deli- 
cate tightening of the lips—‘‘a house 
where youth and love and every 
color but gray and drab is a stranger. 
A house of wealth and yet miserli- 
ness, a house of churlish age that 
hates and fights the dear, dancing 
sunbeams of youth and gayety—Oh, 
Peter, I should hate it!” 

The passionate resentment in her 
voice startled him. Dear winsome 
little rainbow spirit! Bright books, 
bright pictures and the brightest of 
colors, she loved them all. 

“We'll elope in an aéroplane,” said 
Dan, “and we'll drop inflammable 
darts of Christmas cheer into every 
bleak old house we find. And then 
we'll fly and fly and fly until we 
find that sturdy old house by the 
sea—” 

“And I,” cried Gloria, with cheeks 
afire, “I’ll get a fairy dressmaker to 
plan a lovely aéroplane trousseau for 
me. Oh, she’s a wonderful fancy of 
mine, Peter, my fairy dressmaker. I 
love to think of her—a dear, quaint, 
fanciful, saucy wisp of a creature. 
I—I call her Barbara. Why, dear 
me, Peter Pan, she plans my gowns 
in fairy terms of begonia satin and 
leaf velvet, cobweb veils, dew rhine- 
stones and thistledown fur. And I 
—why, I carry her ideas out in 
mortal velvets and mortal silks—Oh, 
Peter !” 

“Well ?” 

“Almost I’d forgotten—we’re in- 
vited to a party Christmas Eve— 


Miss Gloria Winwood and _ es- 
cort!” 
“Dear me,” said Dan. “I must 


get an engagement book. Who has 
dared to select our opera night for 
a party?” 

“Mr. Gilicuddy—I told you about 
him. Remember? The little corn- 
salve man. Wait, I’ll get the letter. 
I thought we could go after the opera 
for a little while. It would please 
him so. You'll go, Peter Pan?” 
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“Anywhere, dear,” said Dan, smil- 
ing, “that you go.” 


XI 


ILL BARBEE was living melo- 

drama, and excitement ran 
high in his veins as excitement must 
when your veins are young and 
every day translates itself into thrill- 
ing moving pictures. To live in an 
empty tenement house with a Red 
Avenger whom he was forced peri- 
odically to wind up, and a Black 
Bos’n who, for all his disillusion- 
izing appearance, dwelt in a mys- 
terious solitude and guarded a key 
to a closed door, was stimulus 
enough for any boy without the 
added spur of gorging himself in 
secret with terrible tales of crime 
and burying, in the fashion of Tony 
Farelli, a bottled vow. Bill Barbee 
had imagination. The fire of it was 
in his music, and now even the way 
he slipped furtively out of the house 
and down the street was a concession 
to the picturesque atmosphere in 
which he dwelt. Bill had a rendez- 
vous to which he hied him forth with 
a swagger and the light of expecta- 
tion in his eyes. 

“"Lo, Squint!” he said, cautiously, 
to the boy who awaited him. 

“"Lo, Bill.” 

“D’ye git yer nickel?” 

“Yep—” 

“Where is it?” 

“Here.” 

“Now,” said Bill, graciously, as 
he reached for it, “now ye can come. 
I’d begun to think ye couldn’t nail a 
nickel nowhere.” 

Squint retained the nickel with a 
sudden glint of suspicion in his eye. 

“Say, how do I know the old 
gink’s gorn to have a party for 
sure?” he demanded, coldly. “How 
do I know—” 

“Ain’t we ordered a tree and 
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Gawd knows what?” asked Bill Bar. 
bee with some heat. “And don’t ye 
go shootin’ yer trap off too much, 
Squint. It’s a secret.” Bill nodded 
darkly. “Just you go to the top floor 
of my house once and take a 


squint—” 
“Your house!” jeered Squint. 
“What d’ye mean your house? 


What’s eatin’ ye, anyway, Bill Bar- 
bee? Ye never had a reg’lar home 
in your life. You're puttin’ on too 
many airs.” 

The ragged piper bristled and his 
black eyes snapped. 

“Now don’t git on yer ear!” ad- 
vised Squint, hastily. “Ye got a 
reg’lar guinea temper.” After all, 
there was a glamour about Bill in 
these boasted days of melodrama 
that compelled respect. And he was 
the arbiter of Red Jack’s hospitality. 
“I—I just wanted to make sure, Bill. 
Nickels ain’t growin’ on trees.” 

Bill Barbee looked fiercely implac- 
able for quite a second—then, with 
a furtive glance of longing at the 
nickel in Squint’s grimy hand, he 
surrendered. There was no time to 
lose. It was the day before Christ- 
mas—he had found but fourteen 
boys so far with enemies and nickels 
and he must have seventy-five cents. 
Ikey insisted on the seventy-five, 
having conceded fourteen cents al- 
ready after much dispute. 

“Here comes Sauerkraut,” he said, 
saving his dignity by a miracle. “Just 
you ask him what he saw on the top 
floor of Red Jack’s. Just you ask 
him. I ain’t sayin’ another word.” 

Squint obeyed, and Sauerkraut 
told a tale of preparation that re- 
sulted in the instant transfer of a 
nickel. In the relief and exultation 
of the minute Bill Barbee flowered 
into splendid arrogance, and the lurid 
fire of melodrama sang in his veins. 

“Hist, Squint!” he said, with quite 
an air of intrigue. “Just you drop 
around along—oh, say five o’clock— 
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when it’s dark, and stand under Red 
Jack’s window. I'll drop a note out 
tellin’ ye the password and the time 
—and mind ye, keep it a secret. 
S'long, fellas.” It was easy and off- 
hand, and a trifle overdone. “I’ve 
got some Chris’mus shoppin’ to do 
at Ikey’s.” 

He knew well enough just the sort 
of staring envy that would follow 
the flutter of his rags. But melo- 
drama surrendered, as he turned 
away, to a boy’s wild excitement; 
and Bill Barbee took to his heels, 
deliriously conscious of the pluto- 
cratic tinkle of the fifteen nickels in 
his pocket. 

Still running he burst into a little 
Jewish dry-goods store and halted 
breathlessly beside a littered coun- 
ter. 

“Ikey,” he gasped to the sleek 
young salesman, “ye ain’t—ye ain’t 
sold it, have ye?” 

Ikey said no, but it was plain from 
his tone that the retention of the 
article in question had been difficult 
indeed. All silk it was, you see. . . 
and elegant colors. . .and the price 
absurd. Nor could he sell it to his 
own brother for a penny less. 

Bill Barbee exchanged his fifteen 
nickels for a red bandana of gor- 
geous pattern and hid it later under- 
neath his mattress. 

The house was very still. Red 
Jack was off somewhere again, shop- 
ping. He shopped endlessly, con- 
sulting a penciled list and insisting 
upon surreptitious delivery, bustling 
and grumbling and growling and 
fuming the livelong day. And the 
Black Bos’n, too, was out. Bill had 
seen him trotting down the street, 
holding on to his hat as usual. The 
creaking emptiness of the house was 
irresistibly atmospheric. Bill Barbee 
thought of the closed door. A hypo- 
thetical head-line danced dizzily be- 
fore his eyes. “Bill Barbee—the 
boy detective!” It was too much. 
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With a shiver Bill crept down the 
stairs. 

He knew exactly where that closed 
door lay—Red Jack had told him— 
and he had a tense conviction that 
the key of Red Jack’s door would 
fit it. So on tiptoe he crept along 
the empty corridors and up another 
stairs on the other side, his heart 
pounding fiercely in excitement. But 
he kept on. If need be and his cour- 
age failed, he could bury a vow in 
a bottle and nerve himself to any- 
thing. 

His courage lingered to the very 
door where it evaporated utterly. . . 
Suppose Mr. Gilicuddy should re- 
turn. Bill Barbee thought of the 
exemplary courage of certain pirates 
in his benefactor’s books and realized 
with a new thrill that he too was 
winding himself up! A little shakily 
he inserted the key in the lock. It 
fitted. The door swung back... Bill 
Barbee had one horrified glimpse of 
the room beyond and then he emitted 
a yell of fright and bolted, with the 
Black Bos’n at his heels. 

The chase was short. Mr. Gili- 
cuddy’s arm shot suddenly out in 
advance of his body and swung the 
terrified urchin around until his nose 
was exactly parallel with a flower in 
the Bos’n’s buttonhole. Bill Barbee 
shuddered at the terrible look on his 
captor’s ghastly face. 

“Who sent you?” hissed Mr. Gili- 
cuddy, fiercely, in his ear. “Who 
sent you to spy? Answer me... 
Who sent you to spy?” 

“Nobody,” said Bill Barbee, with 
a frightened gulp. “I—I come my- 
self.” He choked back a sob and 
tried fearfully to wrench away. 

“T’ve a mind,” said Mr. Gilicuddy, 
between his teeth—and Bill Barbee 
thought he had never heard a voice 
so near his notion of a Black Bos’n’s 
—‘T’ve a mind to—cut—your—liver 
—out. And if you dare to tell one 
word of what you’ve seen—I will. 
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Mark my words, Bill Barbee, I will. 
I'll cut your liver out!” He dragged 
the shaking youngster to a room 
and wrote the words upon a pa- 


r. 

“There!” he said. “You see that? 
You see it, Bill Barbee? I shall put 
that in a bottle as Tony Farelli did 
and drop it into the river. It is my 
vow, and if ever you tell—” 

The inference was enough. In 
choking terror the boy made a wild 
pledge and fled. Nor did he stop 
until he reached Red Jack’s room, 
where he slammed the door and 
locked it. 

“Well,” said Red Jack, rather 
slowly. “What, young man, seems 
to be chasing you?” 

Bill Barbee remembered the Black 
Bos’n’s bottled vow and caught his 
breath. 

“I—I didn’t know you was home,” 
he gulped. 

“You’ve been reading those books 
again,” said Red Jack. “And there 
was a pirate with a hook for a hand 
in every shadow on the stair. I can 
tell by your face.” 

For some reason Bill Barbee did 
not deny it. And for some reason 
Red Jack said nothing more. The 
Christmas ogre and his winder-up 
avoided each other’s eyes. Barely a 
second before Red Jack had run 
quite down in smoothing out a cer- 
tain disarray in Bill Barbee’s bed. 
For he had come upon a package 
with a brilliant silken end straggling 
from a paper marked—“Fur Uncle 
Jack.” Nor could he ask the boy 
to play the Marseillaise. There was 
a subtle point involved. 

“Uncle Jack,” said Bill Barbee at 
twilight, “how d’ye—how d’ye spell 
iniquity ?” 

There was smothered excitement 
in his voice. Already it was Christ- 
mas Eve, and Squint would be wait- 
ing for the pass-word. 

Red Jack, busy with a mysterious 


row of bowls and several loaves of 
bread, shook his head. 

“Bill,” he said, “it isn’t a good 
word for boys to spell.” 

Bill Barbee spelled it in his own 
way. 


Dear Squint (he wrote) ate o’clocke is 
the our. The pass wurds nikwity machine. 
That’s wat red jack says ime part of his 
nikwity machine. no more than 15 boys 
remembur and mums the wurd. Bill. 


He waited until Red Jack went 
down the stairs with an armful of 
bowls—Red Jack was _ feverishly 
busy—then he hurried to a room 
fronting the street and opened a 
window. Squint was there. He 
could see him lurking dramatically 
in the shadow. Bill Barbee dropped 
the letter and scuttled back to the 
other room, fearing a certain asso- 
ciation of his thrilling adventure 
with the forbidden books of crime. 
From then on, Red Jack’s habitat 
was a place of work and mystery 
and tense excitement. Christmas 
came to the old tenement house on 
the wings of the wind. 

But Fate had been busy, and the 
loitering youth had not been Squint. 
The scrap of paper wrapped pic- 
turesquely around a pebble veered 
in a blast of wind and hit a stray 
pedestrian bent upon a newspaper 
story of the East Side’s preparation 
for its Christmas Eve. The pedes- 
trian’s name was Teddy Elkins, and 
his eyes were young and amazingly 
alert. They missed nothing. There 
was romance in any scribbled scrap 
of paper that you found upon the 
East Side—fascinating letter-links 
with the old world. Why, Great 
Scott! if you were young and a 
reporter, there was even a story at 
times in a match hurled from a 
second-story window. As for a note 
flung from the window of an empty 
tenement and weighted with a peb- 
ble. . . Teddy sped to the light of 
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the nearest street lamp and read it. 
He read again and whistled. He 
read again and his eyes shone with 
the thrill of wild adventure... A 
password. . .and nikwity. If you 
said it over aloud it could mean but 
one thing—iniquity.... Iniquity 
machine... Another Fagin!... 
And on the East Side of New York 
... Fifteen boys and mum’s the 
word... 

Teddy had found his story. When 
the fifteen met in conference at the 
call of Red Jack Fagin— 

Teddy hastily scribbled an address 
in his notebook. 


XII 


HE opera-homing crowd were 

seeking limousines and taxis. 
The Christmas wind was already at 
its best. Indeed the world of lights 
and laughter and velvet and fur 
seemed flapping in a Titan gale. 

“Hear the wind!” said Gloria as 
Dan helped her into a taxi. “It 
sounds like nothing so much to-night 
as a Christmas giant, a great, bois- 
terous fellow with a kind heart. See 
how he pulls the clouds over the 
moon and jerks them all away again. 
And there goes a bit of holly in the 
gale. Hear him howl ‘Merry Christ- 
mas, Peter Pan! Merry Christmas, 
Mademoiselle Rainbow!’ ” 

She drew a great black collar of 
fur closer around her throat. It 
seemed to vivify her hair. The bright 
velvet of her evening cloak glowed 
from the taxi like a Christmas coal. 
In her eyes Dan thought he read the 
wonder of all Christmas times. 

“But,” said Gloria, demurely, 
“though the giant’s heart may be 
kindly, his breath is very keen. Dan, 
dear, please stop staring! And do 
get in and close the door.” 

Dan obeyed with contrition. 

“Why,” said he, “do you break a 


rule to-night and call me Dan? It’s 
most always Peter Pan. Unless you 
happen to feel critical, of course, 
and call me as you did last night, 
‘Mr. Perversity!’” 

“I know,” said Gloria, wilfully, 
“but I feel like calling you Dan, and 
feeling so, most likely I will.” 

She laughed softly and kissed him 
on the cheek. Dan touched the spot 
unconsciously, with his hand. 

“A chromatic Christmas Eve!” 
exclaimed Gloria. “That’s what 
we're to live to-night, isn’t it? All 
this splendid upper world pageantry 
of wealth and color, and now Mr. 
Gilicuddy’s party. East Side and 
West Side. . . The sparkle and may- 
be the tears. Oh, dear boy, I hope 
I see no ragged kiddies over there 
with Christmas hunger in their 
eyes. 

It was a new Gloria to-night, a 
Gloria that Dan did not wholly 
understand. She was afire one min- 
ute with childish excitement, the 
next a little sad. Her tenderness 
was rarely gay—it was oftener plain- 
tive, and she swung dangerously 
from laughter to the very verge of 
tears. 

“I must go home first,” she said. 
“You won’t mind, Dan? Just for a 
minute. There are some Christmas 
presents I must take with me. Bar- 
bara will be there, and Madge—” 

She sat very silent watching the 
blazing lights of Broadway with 
wistful eyes. Her quick depression 
was contagious. Dan saddened as 
they rode, not even knowing why. 
And neither spoke until the taxi 
halted and Gloria ran across the 
sidewalk to the stairs, shivering a 
little in the wind. 

The little sitting-room was cold. 
Gloria shivered again and lit the 
gas-log. The bright cloak slipped 
from her shoulders as she stooped 
and Dan, with his quick sense of 
protection, caught it and wrapped it 
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closer around her throat. 
bled at his touch. 


“Gloria!” he said, gently, “you’re 





























cold, dear.” 
“Not cold,” said Gloria. “Just 
nervous. Let’s sit here by the fire a 











minute, Peter Pan, before we go. 
We’ve money enough to pay the taxi, 
haven’t we? The Christmas wind— 
something about it—has made me 
very blue. . . Just all at once... 
Just as if—if for a minute I couldn’t 
pretend any more. You know what 
I mean, boy, as if I just couldn’t 
sparkle when I didn’t feel like it. 
























































Peter Pan!” 

“Gloria!” Dan colored with the 
quick pleasure of a child. Her in- 
genuous sweetness hurt and thrilled, 
and she had never spoken so before. 
“The wind,” he said, gaily, “has 
gotten into your head, dear, and a 
brain convolution’s gone awry!” 

“There is a Christmas wind in 
my head,” admitted Gloria, nodding. 
“It’s a wild, dear, crazy Christmas 
wind! ... You’ve a fine, merry 
face, Peter Pan . . .a courage face. 
. . .your hair’s so thick and dark— 
I love to ruffle it. And your eyes— 
well, Peter Pan, I do like your eyes 
just as I liked your voice that first 
day, booming over the wire so deep 
and gentle and utterly flustered.” 

She laughed and sighed and pulled 

him down beside her. Dan slipped 
his arm around her shoulder, and 
she curled up beside him on the floor 
like a tired kitten. The velvet cloak 
fell back and the flicker of the gas- 
log danced in bright shadows on the 
white loveliness of her throat and 
arms. She was very lovely—this 
little driftwood sweetheart! Dan 
knew it again in a new queer sweep 
of delirium that hurt his throat. It 
—would—be—very—hard—to leave 
her. He thought of a world without 
Gloria and agony unbearable tore at 
his heart. 
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She trem- 


You look very handsome to-night, 





The wind rattled the windows and 

Gloria, glancing up into his face with 

a sigh of utter comfort, caught the 

look and turned white. A burning 

flush swept over her face. The arm 
around her shoulders tightened. 

“Peter,” she said, catching her 
breath with a little shudder, “don’t— 
don’t look so again, or I shall cry. 
I know it. My—my heart feels, boy, 
just as your eyes looked. It’s the 
Christmas Eve of the Driftwood 
Adventure. We can’t be blue.” 

“I know,” said Dan, bravely catch- 
ing her hand and kissing the tip of 
each finger. “I know, dear. I'm 
very sorry. It was just a foolish 
minute excursion into reality. .. 
And what has reality to do with 
Peter Pan and Christmas Eve and 
a driftwood adventure?” 

“Peter,” begged Gloria, wistfully, 
“tell me—won’t you tell me just 
what you thought?” 

Her tenderness was dangerous. 

“T can’t, dear.” 

“Why ag 

“I don’t believe,” said Dan, un- 
steadily, “I don’t believe I could, 
Gloria. Beside—it’s Christmas Eve, 
you remember, and we mustn't be 
blue!” 

His hand lingered on the girl’s 
bright hair. His lips brushed her 
forehead. Then with whimsical 
gentleness he kissed her lashes and 
knew there were tears upon them. 

“Always brave, Peter Pan!” said 
Gloria, softly—“always brave”—and 
the tremulous sweetness of her voice 
hurt Dan again. Gloria trembled 
and bit her lip. Then the little drift- 
wood sweetheart caught her breath 
with a choking sob and her head 

went down upon her hands. She 
cried as she had cried that first night, 
with heartbreaking abandon, but 
when Dan tried with gentle hands 
to bend her head back and kiss her, 
she broke from his arms and smiled 
through her tears, her lovely eyes 
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blazing with bewildering tenderness. 

“Oh, my boy! my brave, my won- 
derful Peter Pan!” cried Gloria. 

Dan swung to his feet, his face 
white and agonized. 

“Gloria,” he whispered, “I—I love 
you.” 

There was an odd sweet twist of 
pain to her smile. 

“TI—I know,” she said in a low 
voice. “It—it isn’t just pretense. I 
knew to-night.” 

Dan remembered the lessons of 
courage. 

“I am sorry,” he said. “I—I meant 
never to say it. Something swept 
me quite off my feet. The dear 
sweet tender look of Christmas in 
your eyes—” 

“It isn’t Christmas,” said Gloria. 

“It is sweet and beautiful,” said 
Dan, “no matter what.” 

“It is the look of one,” cried 
Gloria, “who has found a buried 
treasure and means to keep it.” 

She caught his hand with a quick, 
dry sob, but her eyes were brave. 

“Oh, Peter Pan,” she cried, “dear 
Peter Pan. Don’t stare at me so. 
Don’t you see—I’m asking—you—to 
marry me?” 

Dan’s face was utterly colorless. 

“Oh, I know it’s terrible,” said 
Gloria, with sweet defiance, “quite 
terrible, and the Christmas wind has 
Griven me mad, but Peter Pan, I love 
you. I don’t care who knows it. I 
love you. Oh, boy, dear, I’ve loved 
you since that first dear minute when 
I opened the door and you stood 
there with all your bundles slipping 
—slipping—to the floor. I—I saw 
only the dear crooked back and 
the gay and gentle smile of cour- 


She was crying again. Dan 
watched the tears upon her lashes— 
quite dazed. They could not pos- 
sibly be for him. When the mist 
cleared and the bright tenderness of 
her eyes smiled at him again from 


tears, he shook in an agony of real- 
ization. 

“Little sweetheart,” he said, shak- 
ing, “you’ve forgotten—the hump. 
It’s only the dear, dear color and 
charm of the Christmas play singing 
in your blood. It’s your beautiful 
tenderness, dear, and—and your pity. 
You’ve the sweetness of all wom- 
ankind in your impulsive little 
heart.” 

“It isn’t pity!” said the girl, 
proudly—‘‘and I haven’t forgotten. 
And I know that Fate makes her 
big mistakes. I know she has put 
a bright, beautiful spirit of play and 
courage in a twisted body. Oh, 
Peter Pan, dear Peter Pan, it’s 
buried treasure, and I’ve found it, 
and I’m going to keep it!” 

“You mean,” said Dan, “you mean 
that you love me—Gloria—as you 
would love a man with a straight— 
strong—back ?” 

“IT do—I do!” cried Gloria with a 
sob, “Oh, I love every dear foolish 
hair of your head, Peter Pan. I love 
the dear, whimsical gayety of your 
smile. I love your tenderness and 
your quaintness and your humor. 
You—you’re my Driftwood Knight 
and I have to ask you to marry me 
for you’d never ask me! Listen, 
Dan.” Her cheeks and eyes flamed 
with quick excitement. “I must tell 
you, I—I cannot play any longer. 
I am not poor, dear. This—this is 
not my home. It’s Barbara’s—Bar- 
bara Leonard’s. My home is that 
bleak, bleak home I told you I would 
hate, the home of age and miserli- 
ness and wealth. Once you asked 
me for the mailing wrapper of a 
paper, Peter, remember? The paper 
with the advertisement? And I tore 
it up. It—it had the address. I’ve 
money enough for both of us, dear, 
quite enough. That’s one reason 
you won’t ask me to marry you, isn’t 
it Peter? I—I mean, dear, because 
you’re poor?” 
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“No,” said Dan sadly. “No, dear. 
I wish it were.” 

“You'll marry me _ then, 
Pan ?”’ 

“T—I don’t think so, Gloria.” But 
the words were a whisper and he 
would not trust himself to look at her. 

“Peter,” said Gloria, “you—you 
don’t know what it is to me—this 
buried treasure. You don’t—you 
can’t! For you don’t know what my 
life has been. Two aunts, Peter, so 
old and hideous and miserly and 
cruel. Oh, I hated them, I—I never 
dared laugh or sing or dance. They 
hated my hair. They hated my 
youth. They hated me _ because 
they’d hated my dear, beautiful little 
mother. She was a dancer, vcu see, 
Peter, with bright hair and bright 
eyes and nimble feet and daddy was 
their—their only brother. They 
never forgave. Such cold, terrible 
And when 


Peter 


spirits never do, dear. 
death came and I was alone, they 
took me but they made the house a 
jail, Peter, a horrible, horrible jail 


with no life or color or love. And 
then a year ago they—they died. It 
was hideous, Peter, a—a railroad 
and—and a motor car. . . . Death 
frightened me. I was sick and afraid. 
I met Mr. Gilicuddy then. They 
were lying dead in the house,” she 
caught her breath with a wild shud- 
der, “when he came ringing the door- 
bell with his queer little bag of corn- 
salve and his dear, vague smile. And 
his eyes were so kind and I was so 
terribly alone that I cried and told 
him everything. Oh, I can’t forget 
Peter, how very good he was. That 
was a year ago—”’ 

“Yes, dear?” 

“And a month ago I said: ‘Now I 
shall laugh and sing and dance and 
live!’ And Barbara made me gowns 
of every color. And she was so glad, 
Peter, that I—I gave her loads of 
gowns, too. You see I—I wanted 
everyone to be happy—” 


“Barbara ?” 

“Barbara Leonard, the little dress- 
maker who lives here. And Barbara 
—she wanted to play at wealth, she 
talked so much of it, and I wanted to 
get away for my first holiday from 
that dreadful, dreadful house! You 
see, Peter? And so we changed, 
Barbara and I, each of us eager for 
the things the other had. It was 
cosy here and never bleak. And 
Barbara did not seem to mind that 
great, bleak house as long as there 
were servants and everything she 
had read about in her poor foolish 
little books. Peter, look at me.” 

“I—I can’t, Gloria!” 

“Peter Pan—do you—love me?” 

“Yes,” said Dan in a whisper. 

“Will you marry me?” 

Dan trembled, but at the touch of 
the girl’s soft lips upon his cheek 
he swung about and caught her 
wildly in his arms. 

“Yes,” said Dan, his eyes wet. 
“Yes, Mademoiselle Rainbow, I will. 
And, dear little playmate, that home 
by the sea I saw in the fire is mine 
and Uncle Rudy’s. . . . I'll take you 
there.” 

The clock struck. The wind rat- 
tled fiercely at the window panes. 
But Gloria and Dan did not hear. 


XIII 


N the East Side the Christmas 

wind-giant seemed to find more 
things to flap. He flapped shutters 
—he flapped rags. He whirled in a 
nebulous wraith of dust and debris 
up and down squalid streets, knock- 
ing hats into gutters and shrieking 
in boisterous glee. He flapped the 
blue coat-tails of an officer who had 
been standing in the wind for several 
hours now, near Red Jack’s tene- 
ment. He had seen strange things— 
that officer—and he was excited and 
impatient, straining his eyes through 









the dust for the lights of a taxi. 

It came at last, driving rapidly. 
The door opened and Teddy Elkins 
emerged with an older man who 
looked candidly disgruntled. It was 
Christmas Eve and mysteries were 
not to his liking, particularly mys- 
teries that interfered with his pleas- 
ure. The officer blew a police whis- 
tle and walked toward the taxi. 
After another interval of low-voiced 
conference and waiting, two more 
officers appeared. 

Teddy Elkins wrested his hat from 
the wind-giant’s grip and wiped his 
forehead. 

“T’ve had the devil’s own time,” 
he said, “finding the agent, but I have 
him with me. This is Mr. Baker, 
gentlemen. He tells me the tene- 
ment belongs to Mr. Rudolph Hew- 
itt, a wealthy old gentleman who 
lives somewhere on the Rhode Island 
coast, It’s to be pulled down—” 

Teddy led the way across the side- 
walk to the front door, still impart- 
ing details in a low voice. He found 
it ajar. 

“There’s irony for you,” he mut- 
tered in some disgust. “I thought 
of course, we couldn’t get in without 
a key and Mr. Baker has a key with 
him but the door’s open.” 

“A flock of waiters,” said the offi- 
cer who had watched and waited, 
“have been running back and forth 
all evening from the little restaurant 
over there on the corner. They’ve 
been acting pretty secret and suspi- 
cious, too, I can tell you.” 

“And the boys?” There was a 
reportorial gleam in Teddy’s eyes. 

“All there. I counted fifteen. 
There was some trouble about the 
password and a good deal of argu- 
ment with a boy who seems to live 
in the tenement. But they all got 
in.” 

The five filed into the dark and 
empty hallway on tiptoe. At the 
end there was a room dimly lighted. 
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Teddy pushed back the door and 
stared. There was nothing in the 
room but a table simply set with 
bread and bowls of water. 

“Horrible!” he whispered. “Great 
Scott, isn’t it horrible! Look, Raf- 
ner, here’s what this modern Fagin 
feeds his boys. It—it’s incredible. 
It really is.’ Teddy whipped out his 
notebook and scribbled rapidly. A 
policeman counted the bowls in a 
whisper. 

“Fifteen?” asked Teddy, still writ- 
ing. “I thought so. Set for break- 
fast likely. Better see if there’s a 
rear stairs. This floor seems to be 
empty.” 

“There is,” said Mr. Baker. 

Teddy led the way, alert and sus- 
picious as a ferret. He found next 
an upper room containing a lamp. It 
overlooked the river and it bore evi- 
dences of crude housekeeping. 

“Somebody,” admitted Mr. Baker, 
startled, “has evidently lived here.” 

Teddy entered with the quartette 
at his heels. There was probably 
nothing that he did not see, but when 
he took the lamp in his hand for 
closer inspection of a row of books 
he gasped in new horror. 

“Look!” he said in a scandalized 
whisper, setting the lamp down in- 
stantly and reaching in his pocket 
for his notebook, “Great Heavens— 
look at the books of crime! Hide- 
ous!” 

He scribbled for quite a minute, 
copying titles and shaking his head 
with hopeless incredulity. He had 
found a blood-curdling scoop at last 
that all New York would read. 
“What now,” he asked, rather at a 
loose end, “what would you suggest, 
Rafner? They’re evidently congre- 
gated there in that room, practising 
pocket-picking and Heaven knows 
what. Here—stand by the door. 
You can hear their voices.” 

They filed along the corridor in 
utter silence. Light streamed 
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brightly out from beneath the cracks 
of a closed door. Above the noise 
of the wind they heard a deep voice, 
conceivably the voice of Fagin. The 
voice somehow —couldn’t be, of 
course—but it did seem to sound a 
little husky with emotion. Fagin 
was expressing surprise. 

“Well, well, well,” he said, “Bill 
Barbee, that’s mighty good of you, 
I declare it is. To remember your 
Uncle Jack when you've been so 
busy! Why—sir, I never dreamt of 
such a thing. Look at the flowers 
in it and the color and the silk. Dear 
me! Now that, Bill, really is good 
enough for an actor.” 

There was a prodigious sound of 
throat-clearing and nose-blowing. A 
boy’s voice shrill with excitement 
broke the silence. 

“I thought ye could wear it fur 
Sundays, Uncle Jack. Them ye got 
is pretty punk. Ain’t it a pippin? 
Eighty-nine cents first and I jewed 
Ikey down fourteen cents. It ain’t 
exactly from me. You see I made 
every fella chip in a nickel. Least- 
wise I sold him a bid to the party if 
he had an enemy and a nickel, That 
was all right, wasn’t it, Uncle Jack?” 

“The enemy,” said Red Jack, “was 
most essential. And I—I understand 
about the nickels, Bill.” 

It was a queer voice for a Fagin, 
but crime was guileful. 

“What in thunder,” demanded 
Baker in a whisper, “is it all about?” 

Teddy gave him a_ withering 
glance. He had discovered on the 
way down that A. T. Baker—Real 
Estate—was not a kindred spirit. 
sut his impatience nerved the young 
reporter to heroics. Teddy seized 
the knob and flung back the door 
and a riot of Christmas color fairly 
leaped in his face. 

“Oh, Gosh Almighty!” yelled a 
tragic voice, “the harness bulls!” 

It was the voice of Bill Barbee. 
Resplendent in his Sunday suit, he 
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sat at the end of a table and the 
branches of an enormous Christmas 
tree just brushed his hair. 

Teddy Elkins, staring in conster- 
nation at the Christmas table and 
the ragged flotsam and jetsam of 
boyhood grouped around it, thought 
he had never seen so big a tree or a 
tree so weighted. Candles and tinsel 
and colors sparkled and laughed 
from its shaggy boughs and the table 
looked like a festal triumph in the 
time of Nero. There was everything 
upon it in the line of sweets and 
apples and raisins and candy and 
nuts that a boy could eat. Heaven 
alone knew what an endless progres- 
sion of Christmas platters had gone 
before. And if the table groaned 
beneath its burden as we know a 
Christmas table should—so, too, did 
the floor. For there were suits and 
skates and sweaters and mittens and 
shoes and stockings piled right and 
left in the mélée that had followed 
distribution. 

Fifteen enemies had had _ their 
Christmases spoiled with envy by the 
driftwood adventure of Red Jack, 
the terrible! He had called it so 
himself. Driftwood, indeed, that 
ragged, staring crowd of urchins 
with futuristic marks of soap and 
water on their skin! Red Jack’s 
invitations had conceivably been 
hygienically conditional. 

Teddy’s eyes turned to the sturdy 
eld man at the head of the table. 
His shirt was villainous enough for 
anyone, coarse black striped with 
white, and the knotted bandana at 
his throat gave quite a Fagin touch, 
but his eyes were moist and gentle 
and his fine old face flushed with 
wild excitement. 

Confusion reigned. Red Jack, 
thunderstruck, pushed back his chair 
and rose, a menacing old giant with 
his chin stuck out. To Teddy he 
was Fagin in an instant. Then the 
Faginesque look faltered into a fool- 
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jsh lack of poise. A horrible lock of 
sheepish guilt dyed Red Jack’s face 
with crimson, and Teddy, wheeling, 
found that he was staring at Baker 
and Baker was staring at him. 

“Mr. Hewitt!” said Baker, weakly, 
“Mr. Hewitt!” 

“Well, well, well,” blustered Red 
Jack, “what about it? What about 
it?” 

“For the love of Mike,” said Raf- 
ner, “if it isn’t the old lunatic that 
took Bill Barbee. I thought he was 
a crook that day in the police- 
station.” 

Bill Barbee swung to his feet, his 
hand unconsciously clutching the 
flute that was always in his pocket. 
Red Jack was his one friend. Raf- 
ner was his enemy. His thin little 
face flamed with the courage of 
responsibility. He felt, fiercely, that 
it was “up to him to give Rafner 
the lie!” 

“Rafner,” he cried shrilly, “you’re 
a liar! He ain’t no crook. Don’t I 
know him? Ain’t he bought me 
clothes and everything I got? Ain’t 
he—ain’t he so chicken-hearted that 
he’s filled the house with hungry 
muts? I’ve wound him up and 
wound him up and wound him up 
because he—he didn’t have nerve 
enough to keep some vow he made 
and I know—I tell ye, I know. Ain’t 
he took me in? Ain’t he givin’ 
Christmas to fifteen kids that never 
had it? Why, Gosh Almighty, I 
even seen through him when he 
made faces just to make himself 
think he was a reg’lar devil.” 

Bill Barbee lost his nerve all at 
once and began to sniffle. 

“Bill!” thundered Red Jack. “Be 
silent!” He had never been seen 
through so utterly before in his life 
and it was disturbing. He turned to 
Rafner. 

“What,” he said, bristling with in- 
dignation, “what do you want here?” 

“A good deal,” said Rafner in an 


ugly tone. That morning in the po- 
lice-station still rankled. “The own- 
er closed this house some time ago to 
pull it down. You can tell the judge 
why you’re living here and why 
you’ve broken in.” 

“T'll tell no man,” said Red Jack 
with lightning in his glance. “For 
this house belongs to me.” 

Rafner turned to Baker. 

“For God’s sake,” said Baker, “go 
slow. He owns a half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of real estate in New 
York City. I—I don’t understand it, 
of course—but—” 

“Nor is it necessary for you, 
Baker, to understand,” thundered 
Rudy in a flash of temper. He 
brought his great fist down upon the. 
table with a dreadful bang and every 
urchin jumped. “You are paid to 
manage my real estate—not to spy 
upon me. If I choose to live here— 
if I choose to entertain myself in my 
own way on Christmas Eve, I will, 
and the law be jiggered.” He turned 
pointedly to Teddy. “And that in- 
cludes you, young man. What are 
you writing ?” . 

Teddy turned scarlet. 

“T—I am a reporter,” he said. 

Red Jack confiscated his notebook 
without a quiver. 

“TI think,” he said grimly, “that I 
can satisfy your chief, young man, 
that this story is not sufficiently good 
for publication.” 

There was a general movement of 
retreat, 

“Get out!” roared Red Jack. 

But Bill Barbee’s courage flowered 
suddenly again and he sprang to his 
feet. The fearsome aureole emanat- 
ing from Mr. Gilicuddy’s bottled 
vow lost its terror in the presence of 
the law. 

“If ye wanta run something down 
ye ought to,” he blurted in a spas- 
modic impulse, “it’s over there on 
the other side of the house where the 
Black Bos’n lives. He—he’s a Cat- 
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nipper—” Bill meant to say kidnap- 
per, but he was very much excited. 
“And he’s catnipped a young and 
beautiful maiden.” Bill’s voice vi- 
brated with splendid melodrama. 
“And he keeps her locked in a room 
and feeds her oranges.” 

“Bill,” said Red Jack, staring. 
“You’re stark, raving crazy, boy! I 
knew you’d read too much in those 
books of crime.” 

“T ain’t crazy neither,” said Bill 
Barbee. “I seen her with my own 
eyes and the Black Bos’n most 
choked me to death. She was there 
in a chair by the window, cryin’. If 
ye want me to I kin lead ye to the 
very door but—” 

sill tried frantically to recall a cer- 
tain high-sounding phrase in one of 
the books of crime. 

“But I claim,” 
claim—” 

“Protection ?” 
Elkins hopefully. 

“Protection of the law!” finished 
Bill in ringing tones, “For—for he’s 
gorn to cut my liver out. And—and 
he put it in a bottle!” 

It was granted rather curtly. No 
one seemed quite sure of anything. 
And the general atmosphere of the 
law was, if anything, defensive. 

They trooped silently down the 
stairway after Bill Barbee, police and 
urchins, Red Jack, Teddy and A. T. 
Baker, Real Estate. Once, with that 
old horrible feeling of absurdity 
creeping into his veins, Red Jack 
wheeled, thinking to send the breath- 
less urchins at his heels back to wait 
for him. One glance at the staring 
beatific horror in their faces, how- 
ever, was quite enough. To dash 
melodrama to its anti-climax and 
change that look to one of bitter dis- 
appointment required the courage of 
a bandit. 

Red Jack abandoned the notion at 
its birth. 

“Most likely,” he whispered with 


he choked, “I 


suggested Teddy 
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confidence, “most likely the Black 
Bos’n will be in a room down- 
stairs for he’s having a party. He 
showed me the—the table set for it 
at twilight. Bill, you go on ahead 
with the officers. I'll just look in at 
the door and speak to him to make 
sure he’s safely occupied.” 

“Gimme your key!” hissed Bill 
Barbee, shivering. “I—I opened his 
door with that before.” 

They tiptoed through the corridors 
to the Black Bos’n’s side and up the 
stairs again. Red Jack stayed behind 
with his hand upon a door-knob 
waiting with some impatience for 
the last of the file to disappear. 
Then he turned the knob. The door 
was locked. 

Somewhat mystified Red Jack 
frowned and tried it again. Utter 
silence reigned beyond the panels. 

“Wh—what’s the matter?” whis- 
pered a voice at his elbow. 

Red Jack started violently. 

“Why in sam-hill,” he whispered 
back testily, “did you hang behind?” 

“Well,” explained Teddy under 
his breath in some excitement, “it— 
it was a question of the Black Bos’n 
or the catnipped maiden and the 
Black Bos’n won. I—I’ve never 
seen one.” 

Strategic by nature, Teddy applied 
his eye to the keyhole. The room 
was empty save for a table set with 
bread and bowls of water and a flar- 
ing light. 

“Another one!’ gasped Teddy, 
staring. “Holy Mackerel!” 

Red Jack brushed him aside and 
looked for himself. 

“The abominable old liar!” he 


choked with an outraged snort 
“The old hypocrite... . Well, I'll 
be jiggered !” 

“What’s the matter? What's the 


matter!” demanded Teddy. “What's 
it all about ?” 

But Red Jack did not hear. He 
was thinking, with the jiggered feel- 
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ing still paramount, of that con- 
strained hour at twilight when with 
the tree and the Christmas splendor 
in the room above looming with 
thrilling guilt in his own heart, he 
had gruffly inspected the Black 
Bos’n’s preparations for spoiling the 
Christmas Eve of his guests. He 
remembered the unhappy pallor of 
Mr. Gilicuddy’s face as he in turn 
inspected Red Jack’s bread-and-bowl 
table for spoiling the Christmas Eve 
of Bill Barbee’s urchin friends. And 
neither had been altogether at his 
ease. Dreadful suspicion flamed in 
Red Jack’s eyes. 

With Teddy at his heels he 
climbed to the upper floor two steps 
at atime. Bill Barbee was just fling- 
ing back the door of that mysterious 
room overlooking the river in which 
the Black Bos’n had imprisoned the 
catnipped maiden. 

Rafner turned the eye of a pocket 
searchlight upon the room beyond 
and they all stood very quiet. The 
room was empty. But the painstak- 
ing, meager comfort of it proved its 
recent occupancy. There was an oil- 
stove, a potted plant in gorgeous 
bloom, a soft couch-bed and a chair 
or two. 

Red Jack rubbed his hand wearily 
over his forehead. Nothing, of 
course, ever quite came about as he 
expected, but Bill’s catnipped maiden 
had been there—there wasn’t a ghost 
of a doubt of it. Likely she’d es- 
caped. He was about to turn away 
toward the stairway in a recoil of de- 
pression and annoyance when he fan- 
cied he saw a glint of light beneath 
a doorway at the far end of the cor- 
ridor. He spoke of it in a low 
voice to Teddy and Teddy saw it, 
too. 

“Listen!” he said, “there’s some- 
one in there.” 

The procession moved on again in 
silence. A noise came suddenly from 
the lighted room, a noise of laughter 


and applause. Someone clattered 
with a knife upon a plate. 

“Speech!” called the voice of a 
girl. “Come now, Mr. Gillicuddy, a 
Christmas speech !” 

“Ah, dear ladies and gentlemen!” 
it was Mr. Gilicuddy’s voice with a 
new ring of delight and confusion in 
it. “What can I say save how very 
good it is to see you all again and to 
beg you to be just a little quieter. 
There are reasons for secrecy as I 
hinted before which I may not di- 
vulge just now. Dear me! there are 
bright spots even in selling corn- 
salve, for through it I’ve met every- 
one of you and won your friendship. 
When I think how I ramble and chat 
in doorways when I should be sell- 
ing salve, I—I marvel at your pa- 
tience, I do indeed. And it is very 
good of you all to come so at my call 
to usher in the Christmas bells at 
Madge’s party.” 

“But,” said a sweet, thin voice just 
a trifle plaintive and querulous, 
“Miss Gloria isn’t here, daddy. She 
said she’d come—” 

“She'll come, dear, later,” said the 
Black Bos’n gently. “She’s promised 
and what Miss Gloria promises you 
may be sure she’ll do. Dear people, 
it’s good of you to make it a cos- 
tume party just to humor Madge’s 
whim. Dear, dear, I did think at 
first that it would be quite too much 
to ask, but Madge’s heart was set 
upon it and it—it is our first Christ- 
mas party, you see.” There was a 
quick quaver of excitement in the 
Bos’n’s voice. “My friends, I have 
wonderful Christmas news for all of 
you who love my little girl—and all 
of you, thank God! do. I—I have 
come unexpectedly into a little in- 
heritance—a very little to be sure” 
(that vague, irritating deprecation 
again) “just a few hundred dollars, 
but enough”—his voice faltered— 
“enough to make my daughter walk! 
Dr. Harvey has promised. . . We 
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have spoken to the specialist, a very 
famous man, dear me, abrupt and 
sure of everything. It—it cannot fail! 

. Oh, my dear, good people!” 
there were tears and ringing tender- 
ness in that voice now, “I give you 
Merry Christmas and may the New 
Year see my little daughter walk!” 

He was running down—Red Jack, 
the Christmas ogre. With that 
straining, silent group of men and 
boys behind him, he was running 
down and he must do something at 
once or lose his poise. So mechan- 
ically he put his hand upon the door 
knob and found it barricaded by a 
chair. Before he could protest Raf- 
ner had pushed to the front and put 
his shoulder heavily against the 
wood. There were mysteries enough. 
Time now for the law to take a hand 
if ever! The door burst back be- 
neath the pressure—a chair hitched 
loosely beneath—the knob fell with a 
clatter and there, at the head of a 
table ablaze with candles and holly, 
stood Mr. Gilicuddy with a glass of 
cider in his hand, his vague, gentle 
face flushed beneath a snow-white 
wig. He wore the costume of an- 
other century—a purple coat of vel- 
vet with dingy lace falling about his 
slender nervous hands, a gorgeously 
buttoned waistcoat and a stock, satin 
breeches and buckled pumps. 

With an officer peering over either 
shoulder Red Jack stared and stared 
at Mr. Gilicuddy and his guests. A 
pair in the garb of Quakers, a post- 
man, a girl with a sweet, tired face in 
a blaze of satin and jewels, a youth 
beside her in the garb of a Prince, 
they were all, just then, that Red 
Jack saw, for his glance had come 
to a rude dais beneath a canopy of 
evergreen and holly. ,.. And on 
the dais in an invalid chair sat the 
Christmas princess of it all, a young 
girl with a sweet, white startled face 
that tore at his heart strings. There 
was a crown of mistletoe upon her 
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head and in the crown a single 
Christmas star of tinsel. With a 
blinding mist upon his glasses Red 
Jack knew—knew in an agony of 
sympathy that made him gulp. He 
knew why Bill Barbee had seen her 
cry—there were the ravages of pain 
in the wistful young face—and he 
knew so surely that it sickened him 
—the pitiful, desperate bravery of 
that shaking little man in his velvet 
coat. Madge Gilicuddy—crippled 
and wan. Rudy thought of Dan. 

“And may the New Year see my 
little daughter walk!” 

Red Jack knew now that never in 
his life had his throat felt as it felt 
now. He walked unsteadily across 
the floor and put his hand upon the 
Black Bos’n’s shoulder. 

“Chris!” he said in a ome 
whisper. “Chris!” 

There was awful terror in Mr. 
Gilicuddy’s eyes. The five hundred 
dollars were toppling and crashing 
into ruins at his feet. He looked so 
white and sick that Red Jack pushed 
him roughly down into his chair. In 
the silence someone sobbed. It was 
the tired girl in the satin and jewels, 
and Red Jack felt with a surge of 
wild emotion that she alone of Mr. 
Gilicuddy’s guests knew the real 
story of the Black Bos’n and his piti- 
ful inheritance. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” said Mr. 
Gilicuddy as he had said many and 
many a time before—“I—I do beg 
your pardon. I—I thought you'd be 
so busy—spoiling Christmases,” he 
choked. “I—I meant to do it, but my 
nerve failed. You see I thought to 
ask them to the feast of bread and 
bowls of water and tell them later, 
but Madge found the list of guests. 
She thought it was a surprise party 
for her and laughed and teased me. 
Stupid of me, of course, but you— 
you must know by now how very 
stupid I am—never sure of any- 
thing.” He closed his eyes and lay 
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back in his chair, white and spent. 
“J—I could not tell Madge the truth. 
Oh, you can see that, can’t you? 
She suffers so and there are so few 
bright days when the pain is quiet. 
Oh, I know—I know you’re very ter- 
rible, but there’s a look in your face 
to-night—and you—must try to un- 
derstand. I—TI have seen that look 
in your face before when I was 
frightened and losing my nerve. 
And one day when we spoke about 
the dogs I—I almost made a clean 
breast of it all—about hiding Madge 
in the room I mean. I—I thought 
your heart was big and gentle. It 
was just the unfortunate circum- 
stance of fate that had driven you 
into crime. You—you don’t mind 
my saying it, I’m sure, but you’ve 
better things in your face.” 

“God help me!” said Red Jack 
fiercely, “my heart is gentle. It is 
the heart of a fool—a great fool! I 
—I want you to know that, Chris, 
and have no fear.” 

Mr. Gilicuddy gulped. 

“It—it helps to know that,” he 
said. “You see, I—I had to have 
Madge with me. Poor child, she suf- 
fers so. I—I couldn’t leave her. 
We—we are alone, Madge and I. 
You said I must live here quite by 
myself, but the thought of leaving 
her and Christmas coming—you see, 
don’t you? And I had to have the 
five hundred dollars. Oh,” he 
choked, mopping back his hair, “you 
cannot know the ghastly fear in my 
heart that first night when you 
opened the door and I dropped the 
bag of corn-salve. And afterwards, 
too. I—I made so many stupid 
blunders and I could think of no way 
under heaven to spoil a Christmas. 
I—I feared your look, your voice.” 
He shuddered. “And this dreadful 
empty tenement house with the river 
wind rattling everything. Oh—I 
grew to hate it. I—I was so des- 
perate and nervous. And always I 


feared you would find Madge. I 
shall never forget when you—you 
saw the key. That was the worst 
horror of all. You see—I—lI am not 
very brave—” 

“You are braver than I,” said Red 
Jack. “You are braver, Chris, than 
anyone I ever knew.” 

Mr. Gilicuddy colored faintly. 

“And the exercising and the hat- 
ing rivers?” 

“Lies,” said Mr. Gilicuddy in a 
weak voice. “All lies!’ I moved the 
furniture that Madge might have the 
room. It was the only room up- 
stairs that had a key. And—and the 
exercising—I—I was running back 
from Madge’s carriage when you 
asked me. It was waiting there 
around the corner until you should: 
leave the house. I—I was afraid 
you wouldn’t go soon and she’d grow 
so tired, and so when you did go I 
strained so terribly after you that 
you—you turned. And it was not 
easy to move her things in either.” 
He turned to Madge. “Sweethéart,” 
he said, “I didn’t mean to lie. You'll 
forgive me, dear. When I told you 
that I had a secret mission to act as 
caretaker of this old tenement house 
and do—a—a bit of detective work 
in secret—it—it seemed best.” 

“And the oranges?” Red Jack 
cleared his throat. 

“They were for Madge. 
keep her alive.” 

“And the talking to yourself?” 

“More lies. I was so afraid you’d 
hear me speak to her.” 

“And the marlin-spike past!” 

“Lies—all lies! You see,” Mr. 
Gilicuddy leaned forward again in 
his eagerness, “I—purposely con- 
tracted to deliver you five hundred 
dollars’ worth of unclassified iniq- 
uity, thinking if my nerve failed I 
could insist upon the letter of it. For 
I have delivered hundreds and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of lies and deceit and eavesdropping. 


They 
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I am sorry,” he said, with a touch 
of his gentle dignity. “I have been 
a miserable failure all my life.” He 
took the iniquity contract from his 
pocket and tore it into shreds. But 
the strain was too much. It meant, 
perhaps, that Madge would never 
walk. 

Mr. Gilicuddy’s head drooped for- 
ward upon his hands. He choked 
and shuddered. 

“Chris!” said Red Jack, white and 
shaking, “you are an outrageous old 
liar! An outrageous, terrible, pre- 
posterous old fool! You have de- 
livered to me one thousand dollars 
worth of lies, and I pay that debt in 
full. I have a duplicate of the con- 
tract here. And I stick to the letter 
of it... Five hundred dollars’ worth 
of unclassified iniquity. If you will 
be quixotic and deliver twice that 
much—lI’ll pay for it or have you on 
my conscience until Gabriel sounds 
the horn. A monumental liar—God 
help me—” 

Madge Gilicuddy leaned forward 
from her chair and her eyes were 
wet. 

“Oh,” she cried, “you don’t—you 
don’t know him or you couldn’t call 
him names. He walks and walks all 
day selling corn-salve and then at 
night when he comes home he puts 
an apron on and sweeps and whistles 
and cooks and works and he calls 
himself the Double Parent. He is, 
you see, for he’s father and mother 
in one, and he’s taken care of me all 
my life. And when the Doctor said 
that the operation would be expen- 
sive, and that if we called in that 
great specialist I’d surely walk, it 
tortured him to think he couldn’t 
sell enough corn-salve. Oh, sir, 
I—I don’t understand at all what 
he contracted to do for you— 
but you mustn’t blame him. He’s 
so very good to me. Double- 
daddy !” 

“Yes, dear.” 


“Lift up your head. You're break- 
ing my heart.” 

Mr. Gilicuddy looked up and 
smiled. And the gigantic bravery 
of it made him ghastly. 

The girl in satin and jewels wiped 
her eyes. 

She leaned forward and Red Jack 
saw, with a feeling of wonder, that 
she wore gloves. His glance roved 
to the handsome young Prince at her 
side and he, too, was wearing gloves. 
Was it to accent their wealth and 
caste in this driftwood party of Mr. 
Gilicuddy’s ? 

“And I—” the girl was saying, “I 
know him, too. I know how he chats 
and utters words of comfort at every 
door. Miss Winwood will tell you 
how he came to her when she was 
frightened and alone. There was 
death in the house. She loves him 
and so do I. No matter how tired 


he is he goes home with a flower in 
his buttonhole and whistles when he 
passes the gate so that Madge may 
not guess how tired he is. I know, 
for I’ve stayed in the little house 
with Madge and so has Miss Win- 


wood. I’ve watched him dragging 
up the hill from the ferry. And I’ve 
watched him stop at the gate, put the 
flower in his buttonhole and whistle. 
He never sells a box of corn-salve 
in his dear, vague way but what he 
makes a friend.” 

“Barbara!” said Mr. Gilicuddy. 
“My dear!” 

The girl sat down and bowed her 
head upon her hands with a sob. 

“Prince Charming,” she said to the 
youth beside her, whose gallant air 
had been that of royalty indeed, “I 
can make-believe no longer. My 
heart is too full. It—it seems a time 
for truth. .. I am not an heiress, 
and these jewels are paste.” She 
stripped off her gloves. “And see 
my poor hands. I’ve been playing 
for days, but my name is Barbara 
Leonard, and I’m a dressmaker. 
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And I thank Mr. Gilicuddy for the 
pleasure to-night of meeting you. 
You know that world of wealth and 
fashion I love.” 

Prince Charming slowly stripped 
his gloves from a pair of horny hands 

“My God!” he said. “My name is 
Bill Dugan, and I’m a plumber.” 

Now in the hush Bill Barbee stole 
furtively across the room. He knew 
by Red Jack’s face that he was in 
some terrible trouble. Something 
was wrong with the whole room. 
Teddy Elkins’ alert eyes were moist 
and queer. Even Rafner was quiet. 
But Red Jack was in a worse state 
than anyone else. Bill Barbee knew 
by the shaky way he was writing in 
a little book that his chief was run- 
ning down. And so with fierce loy- 
alty in his dark, little face he softly 
put the flute to his lips and the fierce, 
martial strains of the Marseillaise 
rang out in the quiet room. 

But Red Jack had run down be- 
yond recall. 

“It’s all right, Bill,” he said gently. 
“All right, my boy.” 

“T don’t think it can be,” said Bill 
in a low voice. “You orta see your- 
self.” 

Red Jack laid a slip of paper on 
Mr. Gilicuddy’s plate. 

“Chris,” he said. “I ask you in 
the sacred name of that dear child’s 
pain not to speak of it.” 

And Mr. Gilicuddy didn’t try. He 
knew he couldn’t, but a great tear 
splashed down upon the check. He 
held out his hand. 

The Christmas ogres shook hands. 


XIV 


HE officers departed, perhaps at 
a whispered hint from Teddy, 
who offered now in a blaze of tactful 
inspiration to conduct the urchins 
back to their own feast and regale 
them with some tales of wild adven- 


ture, 
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“Do let me,” he begged. “They’re 
wild to get back. And it’s plain to 
me how much the little Bos’n there 
would like to have you stay. Be- 
side,” he added, looking away, “I— 
I'd like to make up in some way for 


my officious interference. But you 
see—I—I didn’t know and honestly 
Mr. Hewitt, I’m not a bad sort—” 

It was altogether boyish and sin- 
cere. Rudy thanked him and ac- 
cepted, but when the boys clattered 
off down the stairs Bill Barbee hung 
behind. 

“Well, well,” said Rudy, “if here 
isn’t faithful old Bill. I’m pretty 
sure Mr. Gilicuddy’s not going to 
mind if you stay. Will you, Chris? 
You see Bill’s still a little worried 
about me. I can tell by his face.” 

“T—JI ain’t so much worried,” said 
Bill, digging an embarrassed toe into 
the floor, “but—but ye can’t tell. Ye 
might need windin’ up.” 

Red Jack shook his head, but his 
arm lingered on the boy’s shoulder. 

Together they sat down to Mr. 
Gilicuddy’s Christmas feast. 

“Dear people,” said Mr. Gilicuddy, 
“dear people, my heart is very 
full—” 

He broke off with a quick, warm 
smile of welcome, A girl in a bright 
velvet cloak with a collar of fur 
stood in the doorway. Mr. Gili- 
cuddy thought he had never seen her 
face so lovely. 

“Miss Gloria!” he said. “Miss 
Gloria.” Madge Gilicuddy clasped 
her thin hands with a cry of pleasure. 

Gloria came to Mr. Gilicuddy with 
outstretched hands. 

“Oh, Mr. Gilicuddy,” she said, “I 
am so sorry to be late for the party 
... but... Madge, dear, you've 
been crying. The party isn’t too 
much for her, Mr. Gilicuddy, is it?” 

“No—” said Mr. Gilicuddy vague- 
ly, “no—it—it’s just a great many 
things.” 


“And Barbara! It’s good to see 
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you, dear, in your pretty gown. 
Everything’s all right? . . . Oh, 
dear, oh, dear, I ran up the stairs so 
fast that I mislaid Peter Pan.” 

But Peter Pan was coming 
through the doorway with a merry 
smile and Rudy was staring at him. 

“Dan!” he blurted, rising. 

Dan halted in his tracks, unbelief 
in his eyes. 

“Uncle Rudy!” he _ exclaimed. 
“Uncle Rudy!” 

“It ain’t!” said Bill Barbee sul- 
lenly, bristling at the quick note of 
possession in Dan’s deep voice. “It’s 
Red Jack.” 

“Red—Jack!”’ repeated Dan slow- 
ly. “Red—Jack!” while Red Jack’s 
face grew hot and red, and 
very sheepish. “It’s my _ uncle, 
and what he’s doing here in 
this rig, God alone knows.” 

With a burning focus of eyes upon 
him, Red Jack cleared his throat. 
Somebody must tell something and 
likely it would have to be he. And 
so he began, talking in fierce bom- 
bastic terms of abuse of a fool he 
knew and he called that fool by the 
name of Rudolph Hewitt. He told a 
tale of a Black Bos’n’s bravery that 
made Madge Gilicuddy’s eyes shine 
with pride. He told of the ragged pi- 
per and the winding up until Bill 
Barbee’s chest came up. And he told 
of an old man’s vow until the haze in 
Mr. Gilicuddy’s eyes changed to a 
look of understanding. 

“Dan,” he finished fiercely, “I am 
a preposterous old fool, and I—I 
know it. Everybody’s seen through 
me from the first, and, most of all, 
Bill Barbee!” 

“Oh, Rudy, Rudy!” said Dan. 

“T have failed in everything! And 
I have on my hands forever, a boy, 
five dogs, and a cat!” 

“You're a great, soft-hearted old 
bear!” said Dan, his eyes moist. 
“And you love to growl and hypno- 
tize yourself. Iniquity—Dear God! 
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Yes, Rudy, you’re full of it. You're 
so full of it that when it came at 
your call in dirt and rags you sick- 
ened and had to have it hygienic. . , 
So full of it that you attracted your 
own kind, amazing criminals like 
Mr. Gilicuddy there, and Bill—” 

Gloria laughed suddenly through 
her tears. 

“Mr. Hewitt,” she said, “Uncle 
Rudy, Dan said you were a fierce, 
foolish, gentle, unreasonable old 
man... and only half of it’s clear in 
my head, but we’ve talked so much 
of you... so very much. I’m going 
to love you the way Dan does. You 
see I answered his advertisement. . . 
Some one, I don’t know who, mailed 
it to me, and—” 

“Dear, dear,” said Mr. Gilicuddy, 
in wild confusion, “it—it was I, Miss 
Gloria. I—I am always reading ad- 
vertisements, fearing I would miss 
some chance to—to better myself. I 
—lI’ve been such a failure all my life. 
That—that was how I ran across the 
iniquity advertisement. And _ the 
Peter Pan. My dear, I beg your 
pardon, but it—it made me think of 
you, and you were so very eager to 
play—” 

Gloria caught his hand. 

“Uncle Rudy,” she said, “I—I 
want you to know that I—I love 
Dan. I—I’ve asked him to marry 
me. It’s the end of his Driftwood 
Adventure.” 

But Rudy was at her side. It was 
no mist this time that merely blurred 
his glasses. .. Dear fool with the 
call of youth in his heart and his 
twisted back... Rudy glanced at 
Dan’s eyes, and great tears came 
splashing down his cheeks. He 
swept the girl into his arms with a 
prayer of thanksgiving in his heart. 

. Dan’s driftwood sweetheart. . . 
there would be no ash! 

Mr. Gilicuddy whispered to Bill 
Barbee and raised his hand. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the clock 























has struck twelve. The bells are 
ringing peace on earth, good will to 
men. Your very good health. I give 
you Merry Christmas.” 

Bill Barbee raised his flute. 
he played the Christmas hymn. 

Good-will rode into the tenement 
on the wings of a child’s music, 


And 


EPILOGUE. 


“6 OOD-WILL,” said the Christ- 

mas Angel to his Shining 
Knight. “You have done well. They 
are good folk and true.” 

“But I must know more!” cried 
the Knight. “I can not leave them 
so. They are tied to my heart- 
strings.” 

The Angel smiled. 

“I see a little house beneath a 
star,” he said. “And Madge is walk- 
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ing. I see a school and Bill Barbee 
plays his flute. I see rocks and surf 
and a girl, a hunch-back with happy 
eyes and a little child. And the child 
rides with a shriek of glee upon the 
shoulders of a fierce old man with 
gentle eyes, but his heart is divided, 
for he holds out his tiny hands to 
the hunch-back.” 

“He never shrinks or touches the 
hump—for luck?” 

“The hump means nothing to him 
but gentleness and love.” 

“It is enough,” said the Shining 
Knight. 

The Christmas Angel smiled. A 
tear glistened on the scroll, bright 
and beautiful as a jewel. Destiny 
went back to her weaving of drab. 
The Shining Knight saluted. 

So endeth this Christmas tale of 
queer adventure. 


ON CHRISTE’S DAY 
By S. M. Best. 


OOD people alle, on Christe’s Day, 

Dispatch dissensions farre away, 
Forgive your foes, united be 
In bonds of God-like amitie! 


Good people alle, when Goddes Sonne 
Came down to save us every one, 
Came down to rescue us from wrath, 
Should we not follow in His path? 


Good people alle, good grace, good cheer, 
Give of your plenty farre and neare; 
The best mandate of love obey, 


Be brothers alle on Christe’s Day! 








CHRISTMAS AND THE WINTER 
WORLD 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


LIKE the coming of Winter, nor 
can I easily read into it the sym- 
bols of sadness which the poets find. 


Ah, minstrel, how strange is 
The carol you sing! 

Let Psyche who ranges 

The gardens of Spring 
Remember the changes 
December will bring! 


Yet Psyche was of immortal stuff, 
and might easily have comforted 
herself with Shelley’s reflection, “If 
Winter comes, can Spring be far 
behind?” The seasons wax and 
wane, each with its own peculiar 
charm, and the last rose of Summer 
is, after all, but the promise of a 
larger bush next year, rather than 
the sad reminder of man’s mortality. 
We may be permitted some sober 
moments, some lingering melancholy, 
when we walk in the garden and see 
the sweet alyssum borders withered 
down, the Japanese anemones cut off 
in their perfection by the frost, the 
leaves of the poplars by the pool 
blowing across the sward or floating 
on the dark water. But even then 
we remember that the potatoes are 
dug and stowed away in the cellar, 
and from the orchard comes the pun- 
gent fragrance of apples; and lifting 
our eyes to the hills, we see the ban- 
ners of Autumn already flying on 
their wooded slopes. 

The garden dies down for its Win- 
ter sleep, the harvest is reaped, and 
the season slips into that indefinite 
stage between Autumn glory and 
Winter snow, when a blue haze 
hangs in the leafless trees, the chill 


winds of November blow, and there 
is ice on the little water pools of a 
morning. It is in this season, this 
hush of nature before the Winter 
storms, that Thanksgiving comes, 
our most characteristic and_best- 
loved American holiday. Surely 
there is no melancholy in Thanksgiv- 
ing, though there may be just a touch 
of soberness as we think back to 
those grim days when the Pilgrims 
reaped their first scanty harvest be- 
tween the sea beach and the forest 
edge, and thanked God for the mere 
gift of life. The last warmth of In- 
dian Summer has gone from the air, 
the last golden leaves have dropped 
from the maples, the smell of bon- 
fires is no longer pungent; yet every 
country-bred American, I fancy, 
knows what I mean when I say that 
the Thanksgiving season has a pecul- 
iar, a unique charm. 

From the Tennessee Cumberlands 
north to Canada the leaves have fall- 
en and lie restless on the ground, 
not yet shriveled nor rotted, but crisp 
beneath the foot and in the morning 
indescribably fragrant with frost. 
The sky has lost its Autumn clarity; 
there is a touch of lead in it, a hint of 
gathering Winter storms. Out in 
the bare, brown fields a few corn- 
shocks stand, and perhaps now and 
then a golden pumpkin; and already 
the crows and the pheasants have 
discovered this food supply. The 
deep woods are very still. The in- 
sect under-song of Summer has died 
in the grass, the bird songs in the 
trees. Only the wiry little cheeps of 














the chickadees are heard in the 
woods, or now and then the distant 
blows of a woodpecker, or the 
startled uprush and booming flight 
of a partridge. The woodchucks 
have dug themselves in for the Win- 
ter. The squirrels have already 
hoarded their nuts, though occasion- 
ally you will see one sitting on a pine 
stump shredding a cone. Occasion- 
ally, too, you will see ahead a strange 
glint of light, and come upon a maple 
tree so well protected that it has 
not yet lost its golden foliage. On 
a leaden November day it seems for 
all the world like a burst of sunshine 
down the forest aisle. Perhaps, far 
off, the crack of a hunter’s gun will 
wake the echoes. There may be ice 
on the lip of the spring under the 
fern bank, and the sweet water is 
very cold. As you come back into 
the fields again, you hear the shouts 
of the football players, playing the 
annual Thanksgiving game, the last 
of the season. Smoke is ascending 
from all the chimneys, and your nos- 
trils scent food. Could Thanksgiv- 
ing come at any time but this gray, 
frosty November season, in this hush 
of Nature before the Winter storms? 
We who were born in the country, at 
any rate, would not have it other- 
wise. 

It is not long after Thanksgiving, 
in my mountain home, that Winter 
comes upon us in full force. It may 
have been that he sent cavalry scouts 
of snow before Thanksgiving—as 
early as November seventh they have 
arrived, I recall—but these have 
melted away before a morning’s 
bombardment of sun. In December, 
however, Winter brings up his main 
forces, and we wake some morning 
to find the leaden sky milky in the 
northwest and a strange expectancy 
of chill in the air. Presently, over 
the battlement of our guardian 
mountain, comes the first puff of ar- 
tillery, and then the whole long ridge 
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is hidden in the smoke, and ten min- 
utes later the enemy is up and over, 
the storm has enveloped us, Winter, 
the conqueror, is here! 

We wake the second moriaing into 
a world transformed, a world of 
white dazzle, with every angular line 
in the landscape softened into a curve 
by the snow, every fir tree a lovely 
minaret, every vista carpeted with 
crystal. “It is a Christmas card 
world!” we say. 

A Christmas card world! How 
can Winter be cheerless when it re- 
minds us of Christmas! Christmas, 
the wise ones tell us, is only half a 
Christian festival—it represents in 
part a pagan survival, like Easter. 
The thought, instead of being discon- 
certing to the orthodox, should be 
pleasant, for the continuity of man’s 
spiritual nature is thus attested. 
Certainly, to us northern peoples, the 
spirit of Christmas and the spirit of 
Winter are inextricably knit. The 
strange white purity of Nature under 
snow, the aspect of a world trans- 
formed from its rigid outlines, with 
its bareness and ugliness softly hid- 
den, gives us all an immemorial 
thrill; the delight and the wonder 
never grow less. And with such a 
world transformed is Christmas as- 
sociated. We pray for a “white 
Christmas.” We frost our Christmas 
cards. We depict the Star of Beth- 
lehem as shining over a snow-laden 
land. Our artists even fancy steam 
ascending from the nostrils of the 
gentle cattle in the stable. Such 
minor lapses from physiographical 
accuracy do not trouble us in the 
least, because for us the great, out- 
standing fact about Christmas is that 
it is the sweet, solemn, joyous festi- 
val of Winter. That for the inhabi- 
tants of the under side of our spin- 
ning ball it comes in Summer is a 
fact totally beyond the range of our 
comprehensions. I used to wonder 
as a child how the people of Aus- 
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tralia could have any Christmas at 
all! 

The origin of the Christmas tree I 
do not now remember. Is the tree a 
gift from Paganism, also? At any 
rate, it is another link connecting 
Christmas with the Winter world. 
The unfortunate inhabitants of 
towns, who must needs buy their tree 
from the corner grocer, miss one of 
the season’s rarest delights. In our 
mountain world, a couple of days be- 
fore the holiday, we put on our moc- 
casins, our snowshoes, our mittens 
and caps, and, armed with an ax, 
we set forth into the woods. The 
woods are quite silent now, for even 
the chickadees have deserted them, 
coming in about our dwellings. The 
only sound is made by the snow, fall- 
ing from wind-stirred branches, or 
melted off by the sun. We hear it 
falling, with tiny, soft thuds, as we 
go along. The forest aisles are like 
a frost cathedral. Low branches 
shake “their frosty pepper” in our 
faces. On the ground are many 
tracks, mute records of the wood 
creatures. Here a squirrel has run 
from a tree to his storehouse under 
a stump. There a pheasant slept last 
night, scratching away the snow to 
the bed of leaves below. Here a 
rabbit has gone bounding along. 
There a deer has passed, stopping to 
browse off a ground hemlock. But 
there is no sound of them now. The 
woods are still, save for the soft 
thuds of the tiny falling drifts from 
the branches—still and white, and lit 
by the Winter sun. Presently we 
come upon the stand of young ever- 
greens we are seeking, and hunting 
out the perfect specimen we desire, 
thick branched to the very ground, 
our ax rings out in the frosty silence, 
and the fragrant spruce or balsam 
topples down. We tug it home with 
laughter, meeting others with similar 
loads, and as we draw near our 
dwelling, and the low afternoon sun 


is casting purple shadows over the 
snow and the eastern mountains are 
melting into amethyst, we smell the 
pungent fragrance of wood fires 
burning, and hear on the village 
street the jingle of sleighbells. 

We always have a little Christmas 
tree, too, for the birds. Winter is 
the season when the birds need most 
protection, for their natural food 
supply is largely cut off, and our 
house is ringed with suet boxes and 
feeding tables. But just outside the 
dining-room window, on the very 
ledge, is the chief feeding-place, and 
here are sunflower seeds and suet at 
all hours ; and at all hours the chicka- 
dees, juncos, nuthatehes and wood- 
peckers may be seen feeding. The 
chickadees will feed from our hands, 
and if the window is open they will 
hop boldly inside, even taking food: 
from the table while we are at din- 
ner. They are so pretty, so friendly, 
such brave and cheerful little crea- 
tures, that a far less tender soul than 
Saint Francis would desire to share 
with them his Christmas joys. So 
we give them a Christmas tree all 
their own. It is a tiny fir tree, set in 
a pail outside the window. It is hung 
with bits of suet and seeds, and on 
the top is a little red candle, which 
we light before dark on Christmas 
Eve, because birds retire early, and 
the chickadees must have their cele- 
bration before bedtime! 


II 


T is the proper thing, I know, to 

sit around the family hearth (or 
the family radiator) at Christmas 
time and read “The Christmas 
Carol.” But I have to make the 
shameless confession that I cannot 
read “The Christmas Carol” any 
more. For me, it no longer repre- 
sents Christmas, nor the spirit of 
Christmas. You remember that old 
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Scrooge, after his conversion, among 
various other remarkable perform- 
ances, gave Bob Cratchit, his clerk, a 
playful dig in the ribs and a raise in 
pay. It was Dr. Crothers, I believe, 
who first suggested that it would 
have been rather embarrassing for 
Scrooge (and incidentally, we may 
add, for Dickens) if Bob, instead of 
showing a very proper lower middle- 
class gratitude, had demanded all the 
back pay which Scrooge, by this act, 
had confessed was really his due—in 
other words, if he had demanded jus- 
tice, not charity. The longer I live, 
the more I am learning the truth of 
a statement once made to me by the 
best man I have ever known, and 
the truest Christian, a man who lit- 
erally gives half of his time and 
nearly half of his income to the sal- 
vation of the sinful, the homeless, 
the outcast. “Charity,” he said, “is 
the most abominable word in the 
English language.” 

I once heard a New York woman 
of wealth and social position argue 
against socialism on the ground that 
socialism strove to abolish the rich 
and poor alike. “And without the 
poor,” she said, “we can have no 
charity, which is at the very basis of 
Christianity.” 

I sat amazed at her words, nor 
have I quite recovered yet, for I 
have been realizing more and more 
that behind a vast deal of our Christ- 
mas literature lurks, in reality, this 
very spirit. And we have been call- 
ing this thing, which, when stripped 
of its gloss, its sentimentalities, its 
glad holiday wrappings, is so appal- 
ling, the Spirit of Christmas! After 
all, isn’t it the spirit behind even the 
beloved “Carol”? I am afraid that 
it is. I find it there, at any rate, and 
I never read the “Carol” any more. 

“The meek and gentle Jesus,” 
whose meekness and whose gentle- 
ness have been far too much insisted 
on, would have quite other ideas of 


the spirit of Christmas. If ever a 
flame was born into the world to in- 
cite men to a passion not for charity 
but for love, not for the spirit which 
finds satisfaction in handing down to 
those below, but in raising those be- 
low to full equality, not for almsgiv- 
ing but for justice, that flame burst 
into light in the manger of Bethle- 
hem. When shall we realize that Jesus 
was a radical? That He was so rad- 
ical He is even yet not understood? 
When shall we realize that the chant 
of the multitude of the Heavenly 
host, heard of those shepherds who 
were abiding in their fields by night, 
can never be fulfilled so long as one 
half of the human race has so much 
that it finds self-satisfaction in mak- . 
ing Christmas gifts to the other half, 
and the other half has so little that 
it knows no good-will for covetous- 
ness, and no peace for hunger? 
“Peace on Earth, good-will to men!” 
Yes, that was the chant of the Heav- 
enly host, and to-day the guns. are 
booming and the world is red with 
blood that the nations may have more 
trade, while little children toil in 
mills and factories, and pregnant 
mothers bow with toil and hunger. 
What more than those simple shep- 
herds have we done? They went 
and worshiped. We fill a basket 
with the leavings from our ample 
board, and make a visit to the “de- 
serving poor,” feeling as good as 
Scrooge, and expecting that some 
Tiny Tim will cry, “God bless us 
every one.” 

But perhaps we are pressing the 
essayist’s privilege of discursiveness 
too far in thus departing from our 
theme of Christmas and the Winter 
world. Yet it is often such thoughts 
as these which come to me, far 
though I am from cities and the prob- 
lems of cities, from wars and rumors 
of wars, wandering over snowy fields 
where only the varying hare has been 
ahead. Sometimes the problems of 
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life are never so clearly seen as in 
solitude, and certainly the strength to 
meet them is never so well engen- 
dered as in silence and meditation. 
I like best to think of Christmas with 
all its old-fashioned flavoring of 
roast goose and plum pudding and 
Santa Claus and tinseled trees 
and rapturous kiddies and jingling 
sleighbells. I like to see the light and 
jollity within, the clear, cold, white 
world without, sparkling under the 
frosty stars. I like to glow with 
greeting for my neighbors, and feel 
well-disposed toward all the uni- 
verse. I love to put the candles be- 
hind the wreaths in the windows, and 
wait for our village choir to arrive 
outside, and then to hear their voices 
raised in the still night air, singing, 


Good King Wenceslaus looked out 
On the feast of Stephen— 


and 


We three kings of Orient are, 
Bringing gifts, we travel afar— 


and other lovely, plaintive old carols 
of the season, coming incorrupted 
from Shakespeare’s England. 

Yet it isn’t in any of these things 
that the deepest suggestion of Christ- 
mas lies. It is rather when I come 
from the woods on Christmas after- 
noon, across the snowy fields that are 
already stiffening up as the low sun 
sets till they creak under my snow- 
shoes, and draw near my own home 
when twilight is stealing down the 
eastern hills and hanging like a veil 


CHRISTMAS AND THE WINTER WORLD 






in my evergreens. Then I see, in 
the dark block of the house, two 
golden squares of light, light that 
dances on the panes because the logs 
are snapping, the flames are wallow- 
ing up the chimney. I smell the 
smoke of them, a delicate fragrance 
on the cold winter air. Those golden 
window squares mean home, they 
mean not affluence, I am sure, nor yet 
poverty, but they are the result of 
wholesome struggle, which, I pray 
God, has harmed no other man. I 
should be less than human if I were 
not proud of them, if they did not 
make me warm with happiness, more 
tender toward the dear ones behind 
their shelter. But should I not be 
less than human, too, certainly less 
than Christian, if I did not confess 
that the true spirit of Christmas is 
the spirit which admits that some 
such a home is the right of every 
man who is born of woman, and 
which ardently desires each man to 
come into his birthright? I cannot 
see Christmas in any other way. I 
cannot approach my house behind its 
evergreens, coming out of the winter 
world into the fragrance of its open 
fires and the glow of its window 
squares, without a pang of passionate 
happiness, and in the shadow a stab 
of remorse. The winter world is so 
exquisite, so white, so purged and 
still and beautiful! A happy home is 
so wonderful a thing! And yet the 
Babe who was born in Bethlehem 
has sorrow in His eyes. 

“Justice,” He seems to say, “and a 
little of the white world for us all!” 























LIL. 











The Mystic latent in each cne of us knows that it is very close—the 


Other Place—that it wraps our little world about infinitely. 


who hold the masterword of entrance into it. 
Yes—but do not waken them, for their’ 


against them that they dream. 
dream is true. 


T was a brand-new kind of diver- 
sion and H. Bayless discovered it 
on the morning of the third Sunday 
in September, during a more than 
usually arid stretch of sermon. It 
had to do with a face in the highest 
row, clear across on the other side of 
the great choir of the Cathedral. 
There were a good many faces across 
there, in tiers, as at the theater: two 
long rows of boys, then the choir 
men, last the clergy. Mostly the 
faces stayed the same—until last 
Sunday—when he came—the Man 
Opposite. Osborne, who sat next to 
Bayless in the prim, surpliced line, 
had said, the day before, that the 
man’s name was Waring, and that he 
was the new School Chaplain. But 
Osborne’s information had a way of 
being more ready than reliable. 
“Why hasn’t he been to give Re- 
ligious Instruction, like old ‘Judah- 
and-Israel’ used to?” H. Bayless 
had wanted to know, “Judah-and- 
Israel” being the suggestive appella- 
tion of the previous incumbent. 
“Because we never have Religion 
the first week of school, and because 
he’s coming to begin, to-morrow.” 
Thus Osborne, finger to nose. H. 
Bayless hoped that it was so. 
At any rate, there he was, right 





There are some 
They are few, and it ts said 


now, almost straight across. H. 
Bayless moved his head the fraction 
of an inch, and shot a glance at the 
man’s face; then, instantly, flushed 
scarlet and stared down his straight 
small nose. It was a new sensation, 
being caught like that, and by the end 
of the sermon it had become a sort 
of game. It was a ticklish business 
—you never could tell whether he 
was looking or not, until your eyes 
got just at his. And if he wasn’t 
looking, he might, and catch you. 
When this had happened twice, Bay- 
less took to letting himself get 
caught, and to liking the embar- 
rassed half-second during which it 
lasted. 

The Roll Book of the Cathedral 
Choir School contained, among other 
intimate items, information to the 
effect that Hunter Bayless would be 
fifteen on the sixth of January, and 
that he was below grade in mathe- 
matics. There was no blank in the 
Roll Book for recording the further 
fact that H. Bayless was, by habit, a 
pure Transcendentalist. Besides, the 
Choir Master was not possessed of 
that information. A thoroughgoing 
man, with no illusions as to the 
fifty boys on whom his reputation 
depended, he would have told you 
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that Hunter Bayless ranked among 
them somewhere in the middle 
reaches of efficiency—a lad who sang 
on pitch and behaved himself seemly 
in the House of God, and fairly so 
elsewhere. A trifle undersized, a lit- 
tle shy, H. Bayless unconsciously re- 
ported himself to the world at large 
as an average youngster with a 
straight nose and that sort of crisp, 
fair hair through which people are 
tempted to run their fingers. 

It was the Mathematics Teacher 
who, more than anybody else, hit 
upon the transcendental character of 
H. Bayless’s philosophy of life. Not 
that he recognized it as such: one 
outward symptom of it, flagrantly 
and continually manifested in the 
Arithmetic class, was all of it that 
reached him. “Dreaming and dawd- 
ling’”’—such was likely to be his char- 
acterization when the boy’s scholastic 
attainments came under discussion 
in the Masters’ Common Room. 

H. Bayless had no explanation to 
offer for his mathematical inatten- 
tion. You couldn’t tell a teacher that 
“you got your worlds mixed up” in 
the middle of a lesson in Percentage. 
But that was exactly what happened. 
And it happened so easily! You let 
your mind, or something, slip just a 
second, and it happened. It had al- 
ways been like that. Always there 
had been the two of them—the world 
of school and ordinary things in gen- 
eral, which more or less ran you, and 
—The Other, which again, more or 
less, spread itself out according to 
your inclinations. To slip from one 
world into the other—it was per- 
fectly simple—they were really quite 
close, once you came to see it—so 
close that sometimes they over- 
lapped. It was like the screen in the 
dormitory window. If you looked 
critically at that, all outdoors was 
vague; otherwise the objects across 
the quadrangle were as clear as light, 
and the cross-barred net of screen 


ceased to exist. It was a matter of 
focus, that was all. 

Always it was there, waiting. 
Sometimes it was a place, quite defi- 
nitely, this dream world, with people 
in it and things to be done—twice 
the Man Opposite had been in it, 
but only vaguely. Sometimes it was 
sound or motion; you sailed at will 
over swaying tree-tops, or floated in 
a sort of hazy, golden light. Some- 
times it was a sensation of content- 
ment—of quietness. It was much 
the more real world of the two, but 
real in a different, inexplicable way. 
H. Bayless never analyzed it—it was 
simply there—his—for him—so en- 
tirely matter-of-fact that one didn’t 
think much about it. You went there 
or you didn’t, that was all. 


6‘ T is something like a screen in 

an open window.” H. Bayless 
jumped—it was exactly like that! 
“You simply choose which one to 
look at. It lies all about us, that 
Other Place”—the man’s hand swept 
a circle in the air,—‘‘always close. 
We are to go there, all of us, when 
—well, when the time comes. Some- 
times one is allowed to see just a bit 
of it now.” 

Afternoon sunshine came warm 
through the leaded windows of the 
study-hall. The whole school, in five 
motionless rows, sat listening. It 
was the Man Opposite, giving Re- 
ligious Instruction, just as Osborne 
had said—talking about St. Michael 
and All Angels’ Day. That was next 
Thursday; they were going to sing 
Matthew’s “Host of Heaven Glori- 
ous.” Osborne had a solo in it. H. 
Bayless, from his seat by the win- 
dow, was looking at the man’s face. 
He had been doing it for fifteen min- 
utes. Rather a young face it was, 
even from his point of view, with 
eyes deep-set and a trifle far apart— 
eyes which had a curious way of 
blotting things out when you looked 
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into them, even for a second. They 
drew you down, somehow, into 
something which lay below; there 
was an odd sense of distance, of 
quick arrival in a still and friendly 
place. 

“‘Angel’, you know,” the low, 
pleasant voice went on, “means ‘Mes- 
senger.. And they live there—in 
that Other Place. Under orders.” 
The man was smiling. 

It was queer, his saying that about 
the screen. H. Bayless wondered if 
he had said it: one got mixed some- 
times—it was like the times you 
woke up in the night, and heard 
yourself talking. 

“They are there to do what God 
wants done. He sends them—across 
—into our world.” 

He must have said it—that part 
about the screen—it meant that he 
really knew about the Other Place! 
His looking across in church—it was 
because he knew! It all made sense: 
those Messengers came from Over 
There—of course! Just as he him- 
selfi——. H. Bayless lost track for a 
minute. 

Then: “And sometimes God sends 
us, I think, on His business. There 
is something He wants done and He 
sends—us—lets us go, you see, in- 
stead of a regular Messenger. We 
don’t always know at the time—it’s 
like being under sealed orders— 
sometimes one never does find out, 
exactly. It’s a sort of test; you have 
to be ready. It’s a big thing to be 
picked for a job like that.” He 
seemed to be saying the words to 
himself. “Maybe it’s the biggest 
thing in the world.” He was smiling 
again, a slow smile, reminiscent, with 
a shade of wistfulness. “I knew a 
man once—he was ready—but he 
was afraid. So he lost his chance. 
Sometimes, I hope, a man gets a sec- 
ond chance—sometimes.” 

There was not a move from the 
fifty listening boys; the magic of the 
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man’s magnetism held them as it held 
all to whom he spoke. 

“If it should happen to you 
he was standing up now, drawing his 
cloak about his shoulders—“if God 
gave you the chance—if He sent you 
—you’d want to be ready, wouldn’t 
you? You’d want to be worth the 
job? That’s what we have to look 
out for—to keep fit for it—ready, 
you know, and not—not afraid.” 

H. Bayless stood up with the rest 
as the man walked down the aisle to 
the door; a fold of the long cloak 
brushed the boy’s elbow. Then 
through the window, he watched the 
tall figure swing down the walk and 
start across the yard. Then it was 
recess, and at recess one was allowed 
to eat. 


” 





HE butler drew the heavy cur- 
tains against the November twi- 

light. Then he walked across the 
room to the fire-place. He laid a log 
on the glowing bed of embers, and 
brushed the hearth with exaggerated 
carefulness. As he bent to replace 
the screen before the fire he shot a 
glance toward the figure fumbling 
the leaves of a book at the table in 
the corner. At the door he turned. 
The instinct of a good servant 
prompted speech. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but is there any- 
thing I could get for you?” 

“Thanks, no.” It was startlingly 
sudden, the reply, as though the 
question had been awaited like a 
tardily given cue in a stage dialogue. 
Then, as the door was closing, 
“Wait, Brayton!” 

The butler stood to attention on 
the threshold. “Yes, Mr. Elliott?” 

The man threw the book down im- 
patiently; it was a telephone direc- 
tory. “I can’t find it. Get me All 


Saints’ Cathedral—the Clergy House 
—on the wire. I want a man named 
Waring—James Waring. As soon 
as you can. Yes, Waring, Waring!” 
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Twice, after he had hung up the 
receiver, he walked from the table to 
the door and back. Then he went 
quickly to the door and locked it. In 
a moment he had opened a drawer in 
the table ; there was a little difficulty 
finding the right key on the ring 
which he drew from an inside pocket 
of his coat. He poured water from 
a pitcher at his elbow. 

When the butler came to announce 
dinner the door stood ajar; the long 
room lay very still in the fire-light. 
He spoke twice before the figure 
stirred in the low chair in front of 
the fire. Then: “Thanks, Brayton, I 
won’t dine—I meant to tell you I 
didn’t want dinner. A Mr. Waring 
is coming at nine—show him up 
here, please. You needn’t sit up, I'll 
let him out.” 

“Yes, sir.” The servant hesitated, 
uncertain, anxious. “I might bring 
a tray here to the library, sir—in case 
you felt like taking something, 
later?” 

The question fell unanswered. 
The face of the man in the chair 
showed white in the fire-light; there 
was a grim suggestion in the lines 
about the mouth. Suddenly the eyes 
opened. 

“Oh, thanks, yes, Brayton—the 
tray. Perhaps it would be as well. 
Some tea—and biscuits.” He passed 
a hand vaguely across his forehead. 
“Anything—it doesn’t matter.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“And, Brayton, you might ask Mr. 
Waring to excuse me, after all. Say 
I’ve gone to bed—tell him I’ll write.” 
He considered a moment, staring at 
the fire. Then: “No, I’ll see him.” 


HEN Waring looked at his 
watch it was after midnight. 
“Yes, I know, Jim, I’ve kept you 
overtime. But it’s been three years.” 
Elliott’s nervous laugh rounded the 
sentence. 


The clergyman nodded. “Well,” 
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he brought out, rising to his feet, “jt 
isn’t to happen twice—you won't 
vanish like that again—you prom- 
ised?” Then, after a pause: “You 
haven’t any more news to tell me, 
have you, Max?” He turned to the 
fire and spread a hand toward the 
warmth, his back to the other. 

The friendship of shared years at 
school and college tends to intuitions, 
Something was wrong. They had 
been talking for hours, these two; 
Max Elliott nervously watchful, ob- 
viously under tension, showing strain 
even in his physical attitudes. He 
was changed, one saw that in a sec- 
ond ; it went deeper than the changed 
face. Partly it was the way he 
talked. Waring had the impression 
of listening to a series of phono- 
graphic records—steady, irrelevant, 
endless. It was as though the man 
feared a silence. There had been a 
few questions after those first awk- 
ward moments of greeting which 
usually mark the reunion of men 
who are friends—questions as to his 
work, how he liked it; it was lucky, 
his being at the Cathedral—one 
could see something of him now; 
somebody had written that he'd 
turned out quite a preacher; it was 
a long time since he’d heard a ser- 
mon, but Jim would let him know 
when the next one was to be? 
Funny thing, old Jim Waring laying 
down the law like a regular parson! 
Some different if he’d married Con- 
stance Elory—everybody expected 
it, at the end of Senior Year—or, 
there was that girl that sold cigars at 
Lentley’s—remember her?—the one 
with the red hair? The Elorys had 
been in Rome in January; no, it was 
last Autumn—no—well, no matter, 
he didn’t just remember. Anyhow, 
there was a rumor that old General 
Elory had lost a lot of money. 

There followed the Odyssey of 
three years’ wandering; quick pic- 
tures like dissolving views, detailed, 
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vivid, a torrent of unrelated reminis- 
cence. A querulous note crept into 
the recital, a complaining half-tone; 
the man’s eyes were restless, they 
wandered a good deal in the direction 
of the table in the corner. Once he 
went there and drank a glass of 
water. He had ceased to talk—he 
lectured, at times he dropped into an 
harangue; he had been ill—doctors 
were fools; all they wanted was the 
money. 

Once or twice a suspicion flitted 
across Waring’s mind; he brushed it 
aside. Half his brain was listening 
to the man beside the fire, the other 
half was waiting—waiting for some- 
thing that lay behind this specious 
openness, this flat nakedness of ut- 
terance, this wholly uncharacteristic 
absence of reserve. 

Again he was strongly conscious 
of the haunting suspicion. The man 
across the hearth sat shading his eyes 
with a thin hand, staring into the 
dying fire—talking. The clergyman 
got the impression of watching a 
race; the hurrying voice—that was 
it—struggling to keep ahead of a 
truth which clamored for utterance. 
He recalled the fact that Elliott had 
not looked at him for some time; the 
idea came to him that it would be a 
relief to the other if he were to go. 
He got up. Then, ina flash, he knew 
that it was for him to put his ques- 
tion. 

“News?” the other threw a fright- 
ened glance at him with the word. 
Waring was still bending over the 
fire. 

“Yes,” he said, quietly, “news.” 

“Why, my dear chap, haven’t I 
been telling you?” he laughed, un- 
Steadily. “I’ve talked myself black 
in the face.” 

“You have talked a good bit.” 
Waring turned. “But you haven't 
said it yet, Max.” 

The other’s eyes dropped under 
the questioning gaze. “I haven’t 
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said—what ?” he brought out, a little 
sharply. “What do you mean? I’ve 
s2id enough, I should think, for one 
session.” 

Waring waited for the laugh that 
was due here; it did not come. “You 
mean it’s time for me to clear out?” 
he asked. 

The man in the chair shook his 
head, uncertainly. 

“I'm going, anyhow. We'll let it 
wait over. Only ” he was con- 
scious of feeling his way, “I thought 
—I had an idea that there was— 
something: 

“Well,” cut in the other, “there 
was. At least,” quickly, “I thought 
I was going to tell you—to ask you, 
that is ” The words trailed off 
into silence. 

Certitude swept into the waiting 
half of Waring’s brain—it was that; 
he was sure now; it could not pos- 
sibly be anything else. He leaned 
down and rested a hand on the 
other’s shoulder. “Look here, Max,” 
the deep voice took on a note of ten- 
derness, of sympathy, “I—you 
needn’t tell me. I think I—know.” 

With that the other was on his 
feet, his eyes flaming. “You lie!” 
the words burst from his lips. “You 
lie! It isn’t so—it’s a lie.” He stood 
there, quivering. The suddenness of 
the attack took Waring off his guard, 
but he did not flinch. “I saw you,” 
the words were a snarl, “watching 
me. They all do that—they watch. 
That’s the way with your kind— 
worming things out of a man; then 
you come whining about his soul. 
Priests and doctors,” the voice rose 
threateningly, “getting your living 
off other men’s troubles. Harpies, 
that’s what you are! You come here 
with your suspicions—I saw it—I 
knew what it meant, your looking at 
me. What in hell did you think?” 

The man bit the sentence through 
with his teeth; Waring heard them 
snap together. He watched the 
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flushed face go gray, and saw, as it 

is given few to see, a man’s naked 
soul staring out at the eyes. Then, 
suddenly, as though an illuminating 
current had been switched off, the 
light behind the eyes went out. 
Awakening realization swept across 
the face and brought it back to tor- 
tured life. 

“God!” the whispered word hung 
in the silence. 

“Steady, old chap!” Waring’s 
arm went round the shaking shoul- 
ders and tightened, protectingly. 
“This is the world, yet.” He caught 
his fingers savagely into those of the 
limp hand hanging at his side; 
twisted them hard. “You're never 
afraid of the dark, Max—not you? 
It passes—beat that into your brain 
—it passes! It’s just you and I— 
we're facing it, you know. It isn’t 
real. It is not real!” Conviction, 
absolute, exultant, thrilled in the 
words; flooded the dim room like a 
presence. The two men_ stood 
gripped together on the hearth-rug, 
Elliott’s face crushed against the 
other’s shoulder. There was the soft 
falling together of embers in the fire- 
place. Then silence. 

Time had stopped in the shadowed 
room. Something of the peace 
which its book-lined walls were 
meant to shelter stole like a fra- 
grance across the turmoil of a fight- 
ing soul. Some nameless energy, the 
sublimation of some hidden effort of 
a will outside himself, was pushing 
fear back to the border line of Max 
Elliott’s consciousness. The other 
felt its passing ; beyond that, nothing. 
A vague awareness that he held 
something close, that he must go on 
holding it, crossed his mind; faded, 
came again. The face against his 
shoulder—it was Max—old Max, 
gone under for a minute. He was 
doing something for Max. There 
was a tremor of response from the 
fingers clutched in his gripping hand. 
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Things shot back into clearness—he 
remembered. 

He was leaning over the bent fig- 
ure in the chair. “Nerves,” he said, 
“are like that. You went to smash 
a bit, that’s all.” He had a feeling of 
breathlessness, as after effort, sus- 
tained, fierce. 

The other lifted a wan face ; words 
came, painfully: “I didn’t mean it, 
Jim. I didn’t mean it.” 

“You didn’t say it; that wasn’t you 
just then.” 

“T don’t know what I say, until— 
afterwards. Then I remember, af- 
terwards, in hell.” He shuddered, 
as with cold. “It’s got me, it’s got 
me tied, hand and foot. It’s that 
cursed stuff.” 

“IT know. Morphia.” 

There was a pause. Then: “I 
asked you to come here—I was go- 
ing to tell you, I wanted to, and I— 
couldn't. When you guessed—it was 
that, your finding out, catching me.” 
The voice sank into a half whisper; 
the head bent lower. “And now 
you'll go away, after the rotten 
things I said—anybody would——” 
Fear had come back across the bor- 
der-line. “You won’t go, Jim,” he 
begged, like a frightened child, “you 
won’t leave me alone to face it? I’m 
afraid, Jim, afraid. I can’t sleep. I 
don’t know what I'll do. I can’t 
sleep—I have to have it. It started 
like that; I told you—I was ill. And 
they gave me a little and I—I didn’t 
stop. It kept me going, lifted me. 
You don’t have a care, you know; it 
sweeps the world clean, at first— 
nothing matters. I needed that. 
And then, when I saw where I was 
heading, I tried to stop; it was a year 
ago. Then I knew. Afterwards, 

when I’d decided to come back home 
—you aren’t going, Jim?” An inflec- 
tion of piteous appeal shot into the 
words ; “you wouldn’t do that, now?” 

Waring had risen to his feet; he 
shook off the hand on his sleeve. 























“I’m going to fix the fire,” he said, in 
a detached voice, “we’ve got to talk.” 

Already his mind was closing in 
on the situation. The physical part 
—that was first. That would clear 
the ground. It was fairly simple. 
But afterward, when the pull came, 
when the prop was finally withdrawn 
and life was left to sag heavily on 
the quivering nerves? His imagina- 
tion caught at details; he shut his 
mind against them. He placed a log 
across the andirons and waited until 
it flamed. Then he turned to face 
the watching eyes. 

“Max,” he questioned, “how much 
does it matter? To get out—get 
free?” 

“Matter? Matter!” A world of 
hopelessness lay in the word. “You 
don’t suppose there isn’t anything I 
wouldn’t—but that’s past. It’s too 
late—it’s got me down—you don’t 
know—I couldn’t live a day—half a 
day!” 

“I know. But there is a way.” 

“You don’t mean terror 
leaped into the man’s eyes; gave 
place to abject appeal. “Good God! 
Not that, Jim, not that! You're not 
going to take it away from me— 
leave me—leave me—stranded? You 
wouldn’t do that, would you, Jim— 
you wouldn’t see me go mad—want- 
ing it?” 

Waring turned his face away; the 
shame of it burned him to the soul. 
The man was whining like a dog. 

When Waring got back to the 
Clergy House the streets were dim 
in the foggy light of early morning. 
He dragged a dead weight of weari- 
ness to his rooms on the top floor. 
The fire was still burning in his bare 
study ; mechanically he replenished it 
with coals from a scuttle which he 
took out of the closet. He shut the 
door and drew a battered arm-chair 
closer to the fire and sat down. Ex- 
penditure of physical energy is not 
the only thing that costs; the worn 
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spirit has its moments of fatigue, of 


lassitude. He had been fighting, for 
hours, with brain and heart, in a 
struggle whose every inch had been 
contested. His fagged brain re- 
hearsed details: Max Elliott’s face, 
white, with eyes that begged—Max, 
groveling in the dirt of his humilia- 
tion, cringing under the lash. Once 
toward the end, Waring had taken a 
key from hands that shook and had 
unlocked the table drawer. Two 
small white discs—snatched at 
shamelessly, sickeningly; then a 
quietness that crept visibly along the 
shattered nerves—a diseased, loath- 
some satisfaction. 

Slowly the insistence of his appeal 
began to tell; he saw that he was 
winning. He talked with all his — 
might. No one should know; the 
doctor had some rooms in his house 
where he would take him quite alone 
—he did that sometimes—it was not 
a question of going to a hospital. 
Waring would see to it. And it 
would be gradual, the treatment; 
that much he could promise. They 
could do it that way; one wrench, at 
that last, then freedom! 

The man’s eyes took fire of hope, 
his drawn face softened. “You'll 
stay with me, Jim, when it comes to 
that—if I'll go? You won't let them 
cut me off too quick? It’s agony.” 

Waring’s eyes fell on a pile of un- 
opened letters on his study table; he 
reached out a hand toward them, 
then let it fall back along the arm of 
the chair. He shifted his head into 
an easier position and shut his eyes. 
There were arrangements to be 
made; he would see the doctor later 
in the morning. It was going to be 
another rainy Sunday. The pictures 
in his mind began to blur; finally 
they stopped. 


BAYLESS was not very clear 
e about it. It was funny, of 
course, being in bed in the daytime. 
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He tried to get up, once, when the 
nurse was gone for a minute, and his 
legs crumpled under him like straws. 
They looked all right, only they 
hadn’t any go to them. The nurse 
was quite decided about his not try- 
ing it again. 

The bandage was still around his 
forehead; much narrower than the 
first one, though. It made his hair 
stick up in front like a brush; the 
nurse showed him, with a hand-mir- 
ror. She was a pretty decent sort of 
nurse—the day one; he didn’t know 
much about the other—nights were 
vague ; he was likely to have queer, 
half-awake dreams. The night nurse 
had a different name for them; the 
word she wrote on the chart was 
“delirious.” He didn’t see the 
chart. 

The doctor did, however, and so 
did Waring. The doctor was not 
pleased with the chart; he drew his 
brows together over it down in the 
office, and caught a hand into his 
beard, and handed the chart to War- 
ing. Waring looked at it, then at the 
doctor, questioningly. 

“Can’t tell, yet. To-morrow, may- 
be.” Then, in a moment, “There’s 
no family you said, didn’t you?” 

“Well,” the other brought out, 
“there is a father—technically.” 

“I see.” The doctor was studying 
the chart again. “I'll call in Jeffries, 
if you like, or anybody—if you want 
a consultation ?” 

“No.” 

“Too many cooks, eh? Well, 
likely you’re right.” 

The boy’s nurse came in. She 
spoke to Waring: “You're being 
asked for upstairs, sir.” 

“Bayless ?” 

“No, Mr. Elliott wants you—if 
you could come?” She turned to 
the doctor. 

“Certainly,” the doctor said. “And 
tell Miss—Miss—the other nurse, 
that is—that I’d like to see her as 
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soon as Mr. Waring comes up to re- 
lieve her. Here’s your chart.” 

Then, when the door had closed, 
“I can never remember their names, 
these nurses.” He pushed a box of 
cigars across the table. The other 
shook his head. “No redeeming 
vices ?” 

Waring laughed. The doctor was 
cramming tobacco into a_ short, 
square pipe. The match crackled 
along the under edge of the table. 
“About young Elliott—” He knocked 
the bowl of the pipe impatiently 
against the side of his shoe. “This 
thing doesn’t draw.” He rummaged 
in a drawer and brought out a bunch 
of pipe cleaners, and operated. 
“There, it’s clear! I like a pipe; 
there’s some human interest in a pipe 
—element of chance.” 


The process of lighting was re-: 


peated, this time with success. War- 
ing waited. 

“There’s no real cure for that sort 
of thing, you know,” the doctor 
jerked a thumb in the direction of 
the floor above. “We can take away 
the craving. That’s all. Then it’s a 
case for your profession. Goes out 
of medicine into—well, psychology, 
morals, religion—whatever you want 
to call it. We can get a man only 
just so far along—” The pipe was 
manifesting human interest again; 
the doctor put it down absently. 
“There is no medical prescription 
that I know of,” he went on, “for a 
man’s will. We can’t operate on 
souls—that’s your job.” 

“You mean he’s bound to go back 
to it?” 

“Oh, I don’t say that. I mean, I 
can’t prevent it. The point is, can 
you?” The question was flung down 
like a challenge. “He’s off his drug 
—been off it”—the doctor looked at 
his watch—“twenty hours. He'll be 
pretty uncomfortable all night. It 
comes in waves off and on; there 
may be even a touch of hallucination 




















But to-night 
ends it, practically. Then it’s your 


—that’s symptomatic. 
case. It’s yours now, as far as that 
goes.” 

He got up and went to a revolving 
specimen cabinet on the other side of 
the room. “Possibly I ought to tell 
you,” he brought out, after a minute, 
“that I’m not wholly optimistic.” He 
drew a tentative finger across the top 
of the cabinet. “I can’t get that 
woman to keep this place dusted 
properly.” He wiped the finger on 
the skirt of his coat. Then, abrupt- 
ly, “Look here, young man, I’m not 
much on church and—such things, 
you know—that’s partly habit. But 
I'll tell you this much,” he turned 
and sent a straight look into the oth- 
er’s eyes, “if you can’t manage to 
beat some of your religion into that 
man’s head—if you can’t nail the 
idea of, well—of—God—into him 
somehow, so that it sticks, the 
chances are he’ll be down again in a 
week. Something to hang on to— 
they've got to have it, those people. 
It’s essential. If he touches that stuff 
again—a quarter of a grain—he’s 
done for. 
son why he shouldn’t touch it—a 
man like that—unless you can give 
him one. It’s your job—mine’s fin- 
ished. Get at it!” 

He had turned to the cabinet again 
and was dusting it with his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

But it was the thought of the boy, 
Hunter Bayless, and not of Elliott, 
that filled Waring’s mind as he 
climbed to the third floor. Suppose 
they shouldn’t be able to stop it— 
that red line on the chart, that kept 
going up and up? Life to depend 
on a red line zigzagged across a 
chart! It was unbelievable, absurd, 
true. 

The youngster was in there—in 
that room, opposite Max Elliott’s; 
the doctor wanted him within reach. 
The doctor had been good to take 
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all that bother; still, you couldn’t 
help being interested in H. Bayless. 
He was in there, sticking it out! 
He must have been ill for days, the 
doctor said so, before that afternoon 
when Waring came out of the Ves- 
try Room after service and saw him 
staggering down the passage. He 
might have caught him, if he had 
only been quicker—before his head 
banged into the vestment-case. He 
might have saved him that, at least. 

He paused at the threshold; the 
nurse beckoned him inside. A low 
murmur of words, disconnected, bro- 
ken, was coming from the bed be- 
hind the screen. Waring put a hand 
to his forehead, questioningly. The 
nurse nodded. 

“A little,” she said. 

He went to the bed. 

“Angels — Archangels — all the 
company of Heaven—” It was a 
fragment of the church service; the 
words came in a hurrying whisper: 
“Funny, up-and-down kind of sing- 
ing; and no organ—he does it with- 
out.” 

Waring leaned over the flushed 
face. “Bayless?” he said. 

“Not prepared.” 

“Look here, boy.” 

The _ fever-bright eyes lifted. 
“No,” a note of irritation was in the 
word, “not yet—it isn’t time to go— 
yet. You have to wait for orders. 
They signal, you know,” he ex- 
plained, “with lanterns, or a bell. 
Then you have to be pretty quick. 
It is my turn next, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, your turn next.” The man 
used the matter-of-fact tone that he 
knew was best. 

“He looks across, sometimes,” rec- 
ognition lay close behind the lad’s 
eyes now, “in church—at me. I like 
that—a lot!” 

Waring felt himself flush for the 
boy at that artless admission. “Stop 
that talking, Bayless,” he ordered 
peremptorily, “and go to sleep.” 
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The eyes opened wider ; he smiled, 
shyly, up into the man’s face. “She 
says,” he looked toward the nurse, 
“that, sometimes, I talk. Did I talk?” 

The man nodded. “Some,” he 
said. “Dreaming, weren’t you?” 

“Yes. And Osborne kept saying 
it wasn’t my turn to go. We were 
al lined up, waiting. Osborne said 
they’d never send me. Wings don’t 
matter, do they? The ones in the 
big window, over the Bishop’s chair 
—they have wings; red wings. It’s 
the same color—only that one goes 
red, green, yellow—when you move 
your head—” the rest was inarticu- 
late. Then, clearly, rationally: “It 
was about messages—like you said 
that first day. And it was my turn., 
But I don’t suppose I’d get sent, 
ever.” 

“Oh, yes, some time—when you’re 
better. Now go to sleep, Bayless.” 
The long lashes fell obediently. 

The nurse was marking on the 
chart; she extended the red line 
slightly upward. Then she wiped the 
pen. 

Already the murmuring voice had 
begun again; Waring could hear it 
as he stood outside in the corridor. 
He shut it resolutely out of his mind; 
there was something else just now, 
across the corridor—waiting: the 
last round of the fight that had begun 
that night in Max Elliott’s library. 
Silently he set himself to face it— 
his chance. A feeling of detach- 
ment, aloofness, closed about him; 
it was almost a physical sensation. 
Then he was in the room; the nurse 
passed him with a nod and shut the 
door. 

There was dim light from a read- 
ing-lamp on the table beside the bed; 
he could make out the figure lying 
there, his head buried in the pillows. 

“Max?” 

The face lifted. “I thought you’d 
never come. Is it morning yet?” 

He drew a chair near the bed and 
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sat down. “No, somewhere about 
eleven.” 

The man moved restlessly. “Not 
even midnight? Time goes so slow 
—so slow.” 

“Pretty bad, is it?” 

“Pretty bad.” Then: “Oh, Jim!” 
Waring caught at the outstretched 
hand. “I can’t face it much longer. 
It’s pulling me—pulling me, every 
second.” A sob shook him. 

Waring clung to the hot hand. 
“Bite on it, old man,” he whispered. 
“Bite on it—hard!” 

“You don’t suppose—” the face 
turned again—“Has she gone?” 

“Yes, for a while.” 

The sick man shifted his position 
uneasily. “You don’t suppose you 
could—that the doctor—that they 
would—I’ve got to have some!” 
Without a second’s warning he had 
struck off the detaining hand. “I’ve 
got to have it! Now!” He was sit- 
ting up in bed, blazing, transfigured 
in the fury of his desire. “TI tell you 
I must!” 

It had begun. 

Afterward, when the nurse looked 
in, Waring was wiping the sweat off 
his forehead. 

“Just a little longer, old man;” 
the voice was gentle, reassuring, pa- 
tient. “Once you get through the 
night ; you won’t want it in the morn- 
ing; you'll never want it—after this. 
It’s a fight, Max; we’re winning it. 
They can’t possibiy beat us, you 
know. And there’s Another—help- 
ing.” 

“I know,” loneliness echoed for- 
lornly in the weary voice, “I know 
what you mean. I try to think that, 
Jim; I’ve been trying. But He 
doesn’t answer me—He never has. 
They say if you—if you—believe— 
Why can’t I have it—the thing 
you’ve got—the confidence? Why 
can’t I have that to hold on to?” 

There was no word from the figure 
in the chair. “I can’t get where He 
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is,” the voice went on, “you might— 
would you mind—asking Him, Jim?” 
A pathetic, childlike wistfulness hung 

in the question. Suffering does that 

tor us sometimes, and sorrow; they 

bring us sharply back to life’s essen- 

tials; the spirit stirs and gropes, 

desperately, after its forgotten veri- 

ties. 

“I do ask, lad, oh, I do!” The 
man was on his knees, his arms about 
the other’s shoulders. “Try, Max,” 
he begged, “try! He’s here, now— 
close—real. Ask Him. You must 
believe it—it’s life—life !” 

To make him see; to force a con- 
nection between that aching need and 
the boundlessness of strength which 
waited to supply it—it must happen! 
There was a sense of wrenching ef- 
fort as his will strained to the limit 
of endeavor. Then it slipped. The 
shoulders twisted themselves free; 
the face turned to the wall. “I can’t 
—I’m sorry, Jim. I can’t believe it.” 

Failure: the realization of it flood- 
ed him in hot waves. Then, as quick 
as light, there surged back that same 
lifting ecstasy which had swept him 
out of the world of physical percep- 
tions that other night in the library. 
“Show him!” Unconsciously his lips 
formed the words with which the 
man’s soul caught at its supreme re- 
ality. “God—show him—send it— 
now—a sign!” 

With that, there was the nurse, 
shaking his arm. “We're needed,” 
she was whispering, hurriedly—“all 
of us. At once!” 

Waring followed, blindly, into the 
corridor; his thought leaped to the 
boy. 

“No, not there. Not there!” she 
pulled him from the doorway— 
“downstairs. Quick! No, both those 
doors open, please. Now! There’s 
been an accident — motors — three 
people. They brought them here— 
nearer than the hospital—” 

They were on the stairs; Waring 
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caught a glimpse of the other nurse 
running through the hall, her arms 
full of rolled bandages; there was a 
confusion of noise; then the doctor’s 
voice, incisive, steadying. 

At first there was no sound in the 
room they had just left. Elliott, 
freed for the moment from the tor- 
ment of his want, still lay in a half- 
stupor that was exhaustion. Then 
the tide of restlessness came creeping 
back along his stretched nerves. He 
clenched his hands against it; the 
muscles of his body twisted into 
knots. Self-control went. “If you 
asked the doctor to let me have just 
a little—Would you, Jim? Jim!” 

He turned toward the kneeling fig- 
ure—the room was empty. 

In a second he was at the closet 
door, desire lashed to madness by the 
nearness of the unhoped-for realiza- 
tion. The knob stuck; he wrenched 
it free. The bag—suppose they had 
taken it away—hidden it! No—there 
it was, in the corner of the closet. 
He clawed at the fastenings, fighting 
a sudden, blinding weakness. The 
stuff was in the coat, the brown coat, 
at the bottom of the bag—his gro- 
ping hands plunged for it, in an 
agony of haste. Again the dizzy 
faintness; sweat was trickling into 
his eyes. If they should come—be- 
fore he got it! He could feel the 
thin package, sewn cunningly into the 
lining; it meant sleep, forgetfulness, 
the end of torment. In a minute 
now, if they only gave him time. 
He was tearing at the seam with his 
nails, his teeth ; stumbling across the 
room to the table where the water- 
jug was—the folded paper in his 
hand at last. They could never stop 
him now—nothing could stop him— 
nothing! He wanted them to come, 
wanted them to see how he had 
tricked them! 

There was a sound. He turned, 
sharply. A figure swayed lightly in 
the doorway; slender, impalpable; 
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fair hair flaming back from a thin 
fillet about the brows; the face rose- 
fresh, smiling, ethereal, with shad- 
owed eyes that held him—dragged 
him—away—from something—what 
was it—something he had wanted 
desperately—something white—in a 
paper—nobody must see— 

There was a sudden shifting of 
values, a dizzying sense of readjust- 
ment; then, slowly, it faded, the 
world that had been a four-walled 
house of torment; the fog of pain 
lifted, as mists lift sometimes, at 
the coming of the dawn. His mind 
was doubling back—back through 
old-world streets drowsy in sunlight, 
through dim recesses of crumbling 
stone, cool, gray, incense-haunted. 
There! behind the grille—ringed 
with the glow of swinging lamps— 
the picture! The white draperies 
folded to the bare feet, the radiance 
that streamed—it was the same— 
alive—framed there in the doorway, 
swaying like a wind-blown flower— 
San Venanzio’s Angel! The story 
they had told him that day in the 
dim old Italian church—the legend! 
It was true!—the miracle of his ap- 
pearing: how he came, sometimes, 
in a man’s utter need—slipped for an 
instant from his frame of dusty gold 
and came—San Venanzio’s Angel! 
God let him do that. It had hap- 
pened! He cared—God cared— 
enough for that! It was so—lit- 
erally, absolutely! 

The man’s thought raced back 
around the circle to the waiting eyes. 
Why, they were true—the things 
Waring had said—all of them were 
true—hope, happiness, freedom— 
they were all true! Of course. You 
asked God and He gave them to you 
—it was because He cared—He 
knew; He cared! A new light shot 
up across the man’s spiritual hori- 
zon. It was all perfectly simple, 
perfectly right. There was nothing 
of doubt, no need for analysis. 
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He was walking toward the figure 
in the doorway now, drawn irresist- 
ibly ; there was a feeling of lightness, 
of joy. His hand went out to meet 
the other, reaching, waiting for 
something he must give him—some- 
thing that scattered a white powder. 

“Quick! they want it—the dust!” 
He heard the words distinctly ; then, 
instantly, they were wiped out of his 
mind. “They want it back, to make 
worlds out of. New worlds—shi- 
ning!” 

He could see the face only dimly 
now ; a mist of tenderness had come, 
veiling his eyes. 

“T am to take it,” the voice came 
again, “those were the orders.” 
Then: “Quick! in my hand—before 
it gets too dark!” 

Another step and Elliott had laid 
the paper across the outstretched 
fingers. 


66 OU’RE right; it doesn’t mat- 

ter what it was, exactly. 
Only,” he seemed to be searching for 
the words, “something happened, 
something that’s opened a gate into a 
different sort of place—a bigger 
place, wider ; your kind of place, Jim. 
You'll have to steer me around at 
first... But I’ve come to stay.” He 
laughed, a curious mixture of embar- 
rassment and happiness. 

It was morning of a new day. 
They had been talking; Elliott was 
trying to tell him. 

“Just look here a minute, War- 
ing,” the doctor called from the 
door. He came in, holding H. Bay- 
less’ chart in his hands. “Look at 
this thing again. MHere’s eleven 
o’clock—last night, you understand 
—twelve — twelve-fifteen — twelve- 
thirty”—his fingers traced a red line 
up as it crawled to the danger point, 
passed it, hung there, then swept 
down—‘“two o’clock—three—five—” 
back to normal. 

“The quickest collapse I ever 
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saw,” the doctor was saying. “It 
was touch and go. The nurse 
couldn’t have been out of the room 
ten minutes. Afterwards, there was 
just a chance. If we’d been a sec- 
ond later with that hypodermic—” 
The sentence ended with a gesture 
that could have but one meaning. 
“And then to pick up like this.” He 
tapped the chart. 

“How do you explain it?” Waring 
asked. 

“Explain it! You don’t explain 
things much, at my age—you say 
they haven’t happened. It saves you 
from being thought a liar.” 

“Ts it that little chap across the 
hall?” asked Elliott. “Is he better?” 


“Yes.” The doctor looked up 
sharply. “A good deal bctter.” 
Then: “I'll be needing this room in 


a couple of days. You’re done, 
young man.” He picked up the chart 
again. “Queer thing! I had a case 
once—” He stopped abruptly; he 
was looking at a pool of sunlight on 
the floor. He went to a push-button 
in the wall; then, as a maid appeared 
in the doorway: “Agnes, get a 
broom and sweep up that tooth-pow- 
der. There’s some more in the hall, 
end some paper.” 

With that, he turned to the two 
men again. “Let’s see, where was I? 
Oh, yes, that other case—” 


BAYLESS lay in his white 

e bed in the room across the 
hall, watching a friendly sunbeam 
that crept nearer and nearer along 
the wall. He was wondering, idly, 
how he could possibly be so tired— 
it was senseless, after two whole 
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weeks of nothing but bed. Already, 
first thing in the morning, he was 
sleepy! 

Still, if he went to sleep there was 
a chance that it might come again— 
the dream he had been trying to re- 
member—the dream about the man 
with the glad face and the eyes that 
cried; dreams are full of contradic- 
tions like that—wings that change 
into your old white dressing-gown, 
and sparkle-dust that turns to ashes 
folded in a paper. There was some- 
thing else—the part he couldn’t quite 
piece together—a wonderful, rush- 
ing something—you don’t remember 
things so very well when you’ve been 
ill. 

Anyhow, it was silly of the doctor 
and the nurse, trying to stop him— 
or was that afterwards ?—bothering 
with thermometers and a thing that 
pricked your arm. You can’t stop a 


Messenger any more than you 
can stop the Government mails 
—it’s against the law. Besides—you 
can’t. , 


The beam of sunlight caught the 
glass stopper of a bottle on the bu- 
reau and splashed a band of color on 
the wall. H. Bayless sighed, content- 
edly; he settled his shoulder closer 
against the pillow and shut his eyes. 
Sleep was very near. A swinging 
rhythm of familiar words came beat- 
ing across the drowsiness that was 
shutting down about him. Finally 
he spoke the words aloud, smiling to 
hear the stately music of them: 
“Angels—archangels—all the Com- 
pany of Heaven—” said Hunter 
Bayless. 

Then he went to sleep. 
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This is a story of the San Francisco fire. 


In the epic seethe of that 


crucible an ingot was refined. It was an ingot of mother love and it was 


refined and dropped into a heart that then became pure. 


redemption of a Magdalen. 


FFICER JERRY CULLINAN, 

one of a squad of grimed and 
wearied patrolmen working with the 
soldiers along the fire lines where a 
mighty city was burning, had been 
sent back on a last mission to clear 
stragglers who might still be within 
the threatened areas. To the very 
rim of the inferno he went, where 
the roaring of the artillery of the 
flames was shocked through by the 
mighty reverberations as the dyna- 
mite brigade battled to halt the prog- 
ress of the onswooping scourge. 
Save for the fighters, blackened, 
burned, scarred, working under that 
burnished and surcharged sky like 
demons from the pit, the immediate 
areas were deserted. 

He hurried back, in and out of the 
alleys and byways of the North 
Beach quarter. He rested on a fire 
hydrant—melancholy mock in the 
fire’s path, for the supply mains had 
been shattered in the earthquake. He 
was at Kearney Street, that main ar- 
tery from Market Street to Tele- 
graph Hill. 

“Two hours and a half more and 
it’ll be here.” He spoke with ab- 
straction, into the face of the oncom- 
ing cataclysm where nothing mat- 
tered. He turned to the west. “And 
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in twelve hours the Fairmont Hotel 
will be a chunk of charcoal.” 

He went again his way, in his su- 
preme fatigue walking automatically. 
The worn brain performed its func- 
tions unconsciously. 

A child wailed: and the stupefied 
brain and the deadened body electric- 
ally co-ordinated and galvanized the 
six-feet-two of Cullinan into a police- 
man on duty. 

“Here, get out!” He had leaped 
up the eight stairs two steps at a time 
and was pounding on the door of the 
lower of two flats. He cursed the 
stupidity of any family still remain- 
ing in that foredoomed tinder-box 
district. There was no response to 
his rapping. He listened. The wail 
had seemed to come from this house, 
but it had ceased. He forced the 
lock and ran from room to room. 

There was no child. He went to 
the upper flat, but he had no better 
success. He ran to the street and 
the cry came again. The basement, 
undoubtedly. Starting for the base- 
ment, his search was rewarded. 
Shoved back underneath the stairs 
leading to the flats was a clothes bas- 
ket and he pulled it out. 

Carefully tucked up, a light shawl 
over its face, was the baby. It stared 
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up at him as he pulled off the shawl, 
stuck a thumb into its mouth, sur- 
veyed him with deliberative contem- 
plation, and then cooed without 
fright. It threw up two chubby arms 
and said “Da!” The next moment 
Cullinan had it to his breast. 

“Left in the shuffle,” he said, won- 
deringly. “Poor little shad.” 

It was somewhat under a year old. 
He sat upon the steps, holding the 
child on his knee, handling it clum- 
sily. It was actively inquisitive and 
tangled one fat fist in his watch 
chain. As naturally as though he had 
dandled two generations on his knee, 
Cullinan pulled out his big silver 
watch and held it to the gurgling 
babe’s ear. 

“Like that, eh?” Cullinan inquired 
gravely, with absorbed interest. “It’s 
a dandy watch all right, baby. Never 
lost a minute in twenty years. Pretty 
good for an old-timer, eh?” 

The babe ululated a soft guttural 
which satisfied Cullinan, apparently, 
that he was understood. 

“You’re a smart little rooster,” he 
said admiringly. “Although, to tell 
you the truth, baby, I ain’t much of 
a judge, never having had none of 
my own.” 

The babe’s vocabulary consisting 
of the one utterance, “Da,” it there- 
upon said “Da,” which Cullinan, with 
vast pride, assumed was an answer 
to his question; an assent, with a 
rising inflection of polite inquiry. 

“Yes, it’s a fact. You wouldn’t 
believe me, I suppose, but I’ve got 
no people that have any, and I 
haven’t gone in much for other peo- 
ple’s babies. Here, here, now, don’t 
cry! Jerry’ll fix you up like a top 
in a minute!” 

A cinder, drifting down from the 
swirling smoke clouds above the 
housetops, had struck the child upon 
the cheek and it cried in pain. It 
was a good child, though, and in a 
moment Jerry had soothed it. But 


that wandering spark recalled Jerry 
Cullinan to himself. 

“Mr. Babe, we better be moving. 
Beg pardon, maybe it’s Miss Babe. 
I ain’t much of a judge.” 

At Broadway Street Cullinan 
paused to gaze down at the line of 
the fire. In thirty minutes it had 
made swift gains. He hurried on, 
heading for Union Square, where his 
company headquarters were. But he 
didn’t like the appearance of the fire 
south of Market. He determined to 
change his direction and make for the 
Presidio, and turn the babe over to 
the military hospital there. Wheel- 
ing suddenly, he stepped directly 
through a gaping hole in the side- 
walk. A fallen cornice, shaken loose 
by the earthquake, had crashed 
through the sidewalk lights. 

Had he been unencumbered he 
might have saved himself by a quick 
use of his arms. But he held the 
child with a swift motion above his 
head and shot sprawlingly, feet fore- 
most, down. It seemed a hundred 
feet: it was only fifteen, but it shat- 
tered both legs to the hips in a 
snarled tangle of bricks, beams and 
cornice irons. 

It was an hour before he came to. 
It was comparatively light then from 
the glare; lighter and noisier. The 
baby was unharmed and had cried 
itself to sleep, partly resting on Jer- 
ry’s arm, partly on the bricks and 
mortar. 

Jerry felt for his revolver. 
remained in its holster. 

“We'll not burn to death anyhow, 
baby,” he muttered, weakly. “I’m 
old. It ain’t so bad. But I’m sorry 
for you.” 

The babe awakened and wailed. 

“There now, kiddie,” said Jerry. 
His voice was coming back and his 
head was working better. “There 
now, so, so, baby, so, so.” 

He used to say that to the cows 
when he was a boy, at milking time, 


It had 
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and it suddenly came back to him 
as a term of coaxing that in those 
days was certain. Curiously, it 
proved effective now. The child 
ceased its wail and settled back on 
Jerry’s arm with a satisfied sigh, to 
prepare again for slumber. 

Jerry looked up, examining each 
foot of the way to the sidewalk. It 
was a fifteen-foot climb, with a mass 
of bricks, cornice trimmings and an- 
chor beams, sloping upward in a 
tightly packed mass, to overcome. 
He reached out his right hand and 
grasped a stable projection. He 
raised himself two feet and fainted 
again as the jagged, broken bones 
ground together in his shattered 
limbs like a hundred red-hot pokers 
searing into him. He came to with- 
in a minute, his face running with 
perspiration. 

Again he pulled, the babe this time 
held in his right arm while he pulled 
with a muscular left. By sheer force 
of will he fought off the inclination 
to give way to the exquisite torture 
by fainting. 

“For myself,” he whispered in 
agony, “it ain’t worth it. But there’s 
a chance for the kid.” 

He set the child before him when 
there was an opportunity and was 
able to make better progress by pull- 
ing himself with both hands, his use- 
less legs trailing after him. He 
slipped back once or twice, but the 
mass was wedged solidly enough to 
give him a firm basis for his hands. 
It was thirty minutes before he 
reached out and braced his right el- 
bow on the sidewalk for a last heave, 
first placing the child ahead of him 
on the sidewalk. 

Fearfully, he lay at full length, 
weakened again, and again fighting 
with the strength of despair to keep 
from fainting. The fire roared one 
short block away. He was about in 
the spot where he had estimated that 
the fire was two hours and a half 
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If anything he had over, 
rather than underestimated. Between 
him and the fire there was not a liy- 


away. 


ing soul. The dynamite brigade, the 
last battlers to leave the fire line, had 
been withdrawn for another stand 
farther out. He looked the other 
way. Past the other street corner a 
figure flitted, crouched down, slipping 
past laden with loot or belongings, 
like some shape of evil. He called, 
but his voice was only a croak. He 
reached for his revolver and fired 
one shot, but the sound was only one 
of the many of the night and was 
lost in the snarlings and cracklings of 
the hungry-tongued flames. 

The child was gazing with wide- 
eyed placidity at the inferno. 

“Da!” it bubbled  delightedly, 
pointing a chubby fist. 

Jerry suddenly fired another shot, 
and another, as two refugees, laden 
heavily, hurried past the corner. It 
was apparent the district had already 
been abandoned to the flames by the 
fire-fighters, the police and soldiery, 
and those who might still be within 
were of them who had slipped 
through the cordon of soldiers to 
loot, or householders who had re- 
mained to the last bitter minute be- 
fore fleeing with their Lares and 
Penates from the certain destruction 
now sweeping upon them. 

There came a whirr and a flash and 
squarely upon the forehead Jerry 
was struck by a blazing brand. It 
had been hurled by the whirlwind 
created by the flames from a block 
away to smite him. 

As he came to he heard a woman’s 
voice. 

“My Gawd! If it ain’t Honest 
Jerry! And a kid!” 

He opened his eyes and saw the 
child seized and gathered beneath a 
long, loose coat. 

“Jerry! Jerry, Gawd alive, man, 
get up! You've got to get up!” 

She was tugging at him frantically. 
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“Take the babe, Grace, and beat it. 
I'll get by, somehow.” 

He must have been unconscious 
for a considerable period, for the 
flames had leaped Kearney Street 


and were halfway to where he lay. 


The heat was volleying down on 
them in gusts. Probably fifteen min- 
utes more and then the end. 

The child, smothered beneath the 
coat, was crying. The woman said: 

“What’ll I do to it, Jerry! It’s 
kind—kind—of a new trick for me. 
But say, Jerry—it might make up for 
a lot, to save the kid? Here! Take 
it!” she suddenly finished, placing it 
by him and running swiftly up the 
street, screaming. 

“Daffy,” said Jerry, despairingly. 
“Plumb daffy. We'll die a-trying, 
babe, we'll die a-trying!” 

He began to crawl slowly, lifting 
the child along. He progressed 
twenty feet and laughed aloud—and 


.then his head swam and his arms 


gave out. That blow to the fore- 
head was worse than he had thought. 
To Cullinan, who never had known 
fear, fear came then. 

“Grace! Grace! 
save the kid!” 

It was not in answer to his call 
because she was halfway back down 
the street when he called, running 
swiftly, panting, breathless. Grace 
Duchesne, brazenest of the tinseled 
damozels of the dance halls of the 
Barbary Coast, was running back in 
a flirt with death. It was a new 
game in her calendar of coquetry. 

“It’s Hell, Jerry! I saw a bunch 
go by with a rig and I couldn’t get 
‘em back here! Why didn’t I take 
your gun! I'd a’ made ’em come!” 
She was sobbing in the hysteria of 
helplessness. “Jerry, that never 
grafted a dollar from a girl in his 
life, the squarest cop on the force! I 
can’t leave you to die like this, Jerry!” 

She seized him fiercely by the 
shoulders and tugged and screamed 


My God, Grace, 


aloud when her pitiful strength failed 
before his mighty hulk. 

“Woman,” said Jerry Cullinan 
then, and there was something al- 
most of priestly austerity in his voice. 
“Woman, it is not me or my life that 
matters. It’s the poor little babe 
here. I’ve stayed from children all 
my life long because the woman I 
was to marry betrayed me and I took 
a vow to remain single and take no 
pleasure of children. Here, at the 
end of my life, the great Lord God 
dropped this little helpless thing into 
my keeping and commands me, for 
my own life of selfishness, to make 
good and save it. It’s as clear as 
the word of the Book. I’ve done my 
best, but Jesus Christ ain’t alive and — 
walking around this blazing hell or 
maybe He might put my legs to- 
gether again so I could walk.” 

He swept his dizzying eyes back 
to the fire and then spoke more rap- 
idly. 

“T ain’t complaining for myself, 
Grace. I guess somebody is doping 
the thing out the way it is happening 
to punish me. It’s given man to cre- 
ate and I never have. Maybe it’s as 
good if I save this child.” 

The heat was pouring like a molten 
stream upon them. She had taken 
the child to her breast, endeavoring 
in crude fashion to soothe it, for it 
was wailing now with the pain of the 
heat and the withering breaths drawn 
into the tender lungs. 

“It’s awful!” she moaned. “Don’t 
talk so, Jerry, about Gawd and Jesus! 
You—you scare me more than the 
fire—I can’t leave you this way—I 
can’t. Maybe it’s me and my kind 
your Gawd is meaning when He 
makes this city burn up—lI don’t 
know about such things—it’s a good 
many years since I have thought— 
but I wonder if He would hear me 
now? Do you think—He would lis- 
ten to a woman like me, Jerry? Do 
you ?” 
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“Yes, Grace, He will listen,” came 
from the weakening tk oat of the 
patrolman. 

The child held tightly to her breast 
with her left arm, she had thrown 
her right hand high above her head, 
her streaming eyes turned to the 
glowing sky that hung shimmering 
and ominous above them: shot 
through, in her immediate line of vi- 
sion, by thin tongues of wind-blown 
flame, gonfalons of the phalanx fol- 
lowing. 

“Oh, Gawd! Our Father! If you 
can see through that smoke and fire 
look here now, because Honest Jerry 
needs you bad! Please, Gawd, do 
something to help him! Amen.” 

“Amen.” It was Cullinan. “Grace 
Duchesne,” he continued, with a so- 
lemnity not all of the staccato crack- 
lings or the more sustained sullen 
roar of the encroaching flames could 
hide, “Grace Duchesne, that was 
called the coldest-blooded ‘bleeder’ on 
the Coast, I guess you have made 
your peace with God this minute for 
sure. Here.” He took from his in- 
side pocket with exertion a bank- 
book and a pencil. He rolled over 
and scrawled on it. “Keep this by 
you,” he said. “If ever the banks 
open there’s my life savings. It’s 
made over to you. There’ll be enough 
for you to live decent on and bring 
up the kid right. You must do 
this.” 

She took the book. “So help me 
Gawd I will! And I'll bring up the 
babe square and decent and I'll live 
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square and decent myself! But 
Jerry—” she had risen for flight, cin- 
ders were blowing down on them and 
threatening their clothing, and the 
heat was past enduring, “Jerry, | 
hate to leave you like this! I hate to 
let-—” 

He raised himself to his elbow. 

“Go!” he commanded. “Go now, 
this second, run!” As she still hesi- 
tated he spoke more gently but firm- 
ly, his eyes glancing almost directly 
above them. “It’s a chance you 
might find some of the boys. You 
have fifteen minutes yet to save 
me!” 

She held the babe to him and he 
kissed it and Grace Duchesne then 
leaned and kissed him and left a tear 
upon his face and then she fled up 
the street. At the corner she stopped 
and turned, mesmerized. Directly 
above Cullinan a flaming cornice was 
swaying backward and forward, and 
with each moment swaying closer to 
toppling. 

“Gawd!” she shrieked. 

The cornice, with a majestic sweep 
of trailing flame, was curving down- 
ward to the sidewalk. She threw her 
hand before her eyes, not to see. 

There came a report, sharper and 
more staccato than the crackling of 
the flames, and, following, the tre- 
mendous crashing as the cornice 
struck the sidewalk. 

Outward then from the fire lines 
the woman stumbled, with inchoate 
wails, the babe clasped fiercely to her 
bosom. 






























THE CHRISTMAS RUSH 


By J. J. Bei 


AD Mr. Peter Mellow been ex- 

pecting an important letter that 
morning—the twenty-seventh of No- 
vember, to be precise—he might have 
noticed that the postman was late. 
As it was, he appeared as a man en- 
tirely free from the mildest form of 
anxiety; he whistled softly and 
twirled his gray military moustache 
what time his wife brushed the last 
speck from his worn, but perfectly 
fitting, frock coat. 

“So ye feel as able as ever for the 
Christmas rush, Peter,” she _ re- 
marked, withholding the brush 
and casting sharp glances over 
his immaculate collar, neatly knot- 
ted tie and somewhat prominent 
cuffs. 

“Never felt better; and we're go- 
ing to be busier than ever this year. 
Break the record, in fact. Think of 
it, Martha! My forty-first year with 
the firm ; my twenty-first in my pres- 
ent position.” He spoke with a cer- 
tain pomposity of voice and manner, 
which was, however, not of his na- 
ture. 

“°Tis wonderful, Peter, ‘tis won- 
derful!” she said softly, laying aside 
the brush and taking his long over- 
coat from the peg. 

“I don’t deny it’s wonderful,” he 
replied, inserting his arms in the 
sleeves ; “but just wait till we come 
to the jubilee!” 


“They’re sure to make a fuss about ° 


ye then.” 


“Shouldn’t wonder, Martha, 


shouldn’t wonder.” 

He turned, and she proceeded to 
put in the buttons according to cus- 
tom. She was not a little woman, 
but he was a big man, as well as a 
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handsome one. He would have been 
noticed in any regimental company, 
though there was nothing fierce about 
him save his moustache. His white 
hair was still thick, his color was 
clear and healthy, and his eyes fre- 
quently suggested that they had not 
taken a final farewell of youth. He 
had “beautiful” manners and _ his 
gestures were of the most grace- 
ful. 

And who, or rather what, was this 
fine old gentleman? Why, he was 
no less a personage than super-shop- 
walker to Messrs. Banner and Bull, 
the retail drapers, a firm which until 
recently might have been called old- 
fashioned as well as old-established. 
You have doubtless encountered in 
your time many noble and splendid 
specimens of the shop-walker, but it 
is impossible that you can ever have 
met the equal of Mr. Peter Mellow. 
He was a feature, if not the feature, 
of Banner and Bull’s establishment. 
He was known to thousands, he knew 
thousands by name. When the doors, 
manipulated by a couple of page- 
boys, swung open to admit your val- 
ued patronage, there was Mr. Mellow 
ready to welcome you as though the 
firm’s whole future had depended on 
your coming. Not with servility, 
mind you. Oh, dear, no! Mr. Mel- 
low was nothing if not dignified. Yet 
he made you feel dignified also in the 
most pleasant and sympathetic fash- 
ion. Were you a regular patron, he 
asked no silly questions, and some- 
how you felt the better for his dis- 
creet remark upon the weather. 
Were you a stranger, he offered his 
assistance with a courtesy quite irre- 
sistible, and if the department de- 
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sired were distant, placed you in 
charge of a junior as though he were 
conferring a royal favor upon the 
latter. But it was only timid souls 
from the country who could appre- 
ciate Mr. Mellow to the full. To 
such persons he was a tower of 
strength. They found in him a 
street directory, a railway time-table, 
a guide to places of refreshment and 
amusement. He had been known to 
advance cash to luckless females who 
had had their purses stolen, and bar- 
gain-hunters overcome by heat and 
excitement had been grateful for the 
use of his private bottle of smelling 
salts. An invaluable man, you may 
say; well, he may even have thought 
so himself. 

“You won't be kept late to-night, 
Peter,” said his wife, giving a last 
touch to his shiny hat. 

“Oh, no. The rush won’t begin 
for a week or so. Hullo! Some- 
body at the door!” 

As his fingers went to the handle 
a letter came through the slit. He 
caught it ere it could fall. 

“Why, it’s from the firm!” 

“Good gracious!” cried Mrs. Mel- 
low, nearly dropping the hat. “Oh, 
Peter, perhaps — perhaps—” She 
paused, unable to say more. Long 
had she dreamed of some worthy 
recognition of her husband’s lengthy 
service. 

Peter was already reading. Heaven 
knows what he had dreamed of, but 
surely this was the cruel awakening. 
His hand began to shake; a grayness, 
an aged look, crept over his counte- 
nance. 

“Oh, my Peter, what is it?” 

He let her take the letter, and 
quite unconsciously took the hat 
from her hand and placed it on his 
head. 

“It’s the end,” he murmured at 
last; “just the end.” 

She broke into a little storm of 
wrath and grief, as the meaning of 
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the written words pierced her soul, 
They were as follows: 


Dear Mr. MELLow: 


Owing to impending changes in the or- 
ganization of the business, the post s0 
long occupied by you will cease to exist, 
We have therefore to inform you, with 
much regret, that your services will not 
be required beyond one month from this 
date. Fully appreciating your long and 
faithful services to the firm, 

We are, 

Yours faithfully, 


BANNER AND BUuLL. 


_ PS. We shall be pleased to see you 
in the private room any evening after 
close of business. B. Anp B. 


When the little passion had spent 
itself the old woman looked at her 
man. 

“Peter,” she cried in alarm, “come 
into the room and sit down. You're 
not able to—” 

“It’s Mr. Banner’s writing,” he 
muttered. “Mr. Bull would have put 
it softer. Well, well! . . . Well, 
well!” 

“Dearie, come and sit down.” 

“What for? I—I’m all right, 
Martha.” He drew himself up. 
“Where’s my umbrella?” 

“Don’t go yet.” 

“Why? I've never been late in 
forty years. Come, come, don’t fret. 
It’s a knock, a nasty one, but we can 
stand it. You keep the letter. I'll 
reply to it to-night.” 

“Oh, you'll give ’em it hot! You'll 
tell ’em what we think o’ them! Eh, 
Peter?” 

He smiled very faintly. “We'll 
see, my dear. Try not to brood upon 
it. It’s not—not an ordinary dis- 
missal, you know. But I must go.” 
As a rule he parted from her with a 
light pat on the shoulder, but now he 
bent and kissed her. 

She threw her arms about his neck. 
“Don’t be letting it hurt ye, dear,” 
she whispered. “’Tis not as if we 
hadn’t saved plenty to keep us—” 
“Oh, that’s all right, Martha... - 
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And, after all, what is there to worry 
about ?” 

Perhaps the answer did not come 
till he was in the street. Once round 
the corner, the man’s whole carriage 
altered. He ceased to march “like a 
soldier”; he began to toddle like an 
elderly clerk. 

“Banner and Bull,” he said to him- 
self over and over again. “Banner 
and Bull can do without me!” For 
his distress was still struggling 
through his sheer amazement. 

He regained control of mind and 
body before he reached the store, 
and only one or two of the assistants 
remarked that “old Mellow” seemed 
“a bit off color.” And he got through 
the day’s business as creditably as 
ever. 

The collapse came in the evening 
after he had written his acknowledg- 
ment of the firm’s letter. 


GENTLEMEN : 

I have your favor of yesterday’s date 
and note contents, viz., that you will not 
require my services after Christmas. I 
have been with the firm forty years and 
ten months. 

Yours respectfully, 
Peter MELLow. 


“Is that all ye’re going to say?” 
asked Martha, wiping her eyes. “I’m 
sure they deserve something—” 

“That’s all.” But later, in her ab- 
sence, he seized the opportunity to 
add: 


P. S. I would take it as a great kind- 
ness if you would tell none of the staff. 
P. M. 


Then he went out and posted the 
letter. For a little while he leaned 
against the pillar-box, his hand to his 
heart. The utter realization of all 
that had happened came upon him. 
What on earth was he going to do 
with himself after Christmas? What 
object would he have left in life? 
Would his friends believe him when 


he informed them that he had volun- 
tarily retired? 

The questions tormented him; but 
the actual facts crushed him. He 
had served the firm for forty years, 
and at the end of forty years he— 
well, he simply didn’t matter! Ban- 
ner and Bull could go on perfectly 
well without his services! Somehow, 
he had never foreseen such a possi- 
bility, never thought of Banner and 
Bull without Peter Mellow in the 
foreground, never imagined himself 
as not dying in harness. God, it was 
a cruel and terrible blow! 

Martha had made a cup of tea 
against his return, but in that hour 
there seemed to be no appeal in mere 
creature comforts. 

“It’s a sad night for you and me,” 
he kept repeating, and it was but the 
first of many sad nights. 


II 


N an afternoon, a week later, 

the partners sat in the private 
room. Mr. Banner, a small man 
with a large beard, was at his desk. 
Mr. Bull, tall, thin and getting bald, 
occupied the easy-chair by the hearth. 
He had returned to business only 
that day, after a spell of influenza, to 
which he was a yearly victim. These 
two middle-aged men were the sons 
of the sons of the original Banner 
and Bull. A Banner had always 
been the dominant partner, not only 
by money but by temperament. The 
Bulls had ever belied their name. 
Also a Banner had invariably de- 
voted himself to office work, while a 
Bull had overlooked the Warehouse. 
The present Mr. Bull, who was 
smoking a cigarette, which the past 
Bull would not or could not have 
done, cast frequent glances at his 
partner until the latter had finished 
a letter which had apparently caused 
considerable cogitation. Then he 
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spoke in a peculiarly soft and pleas- 
ing voice. 

“By the way, John, has Mellow not 
been up to see you?” 

“No. You saw his letter?” 

“I did. . . Pathetic.” 

“H’m! I daresay.” 

“Yes. Er—li looked up yours to 
him in the letter book,” said Mr. 
Bull, and halted. 

“Well? Wasn’t it all right?” 

“Oh, perfectly all right. Only I 
can’t help wishing you had broken it 
a little more gently.” 

“Had you been at business,” re- 
turned Mr. Banner equably, “I’d 
have left the job to you. Don’t im- 
agine I enjoyed doing it. But it had 
to be done at once, so that the 
month’s notice would expire with 
Christmas.” 


“I see. . . You are still con- 


vinced, I suppose, that we shall do 


better on the new system, John?” 

“Haven't a doubt, James. The an- 
tiquated shop-walker is doomed. He 
simply prevents people from buying 
things they don’t need. Moreover, 
many people nowadays resent his at- 
tentions. We are no longer depend- 
ent on country customers, and even 
they can read the electric signs we 
shall have fitted after the alterations 
to the entrance floor. No, no; don’t 
keep guiding your customers. Let 
them wander as much as they like. 
You'll see a difference in the turn- 
over next year.” 

“This year looks as if it were fin- 
ishing well.” Mr. Bull lit a fresh 
cigarette from the old one. “I sup- 
pose there was no other job avail- 
able for Mellow.” 

“Oh, Lord, no! The man could 
never do anything but walk now. 
Twenty years of it! What a life! 
Besides, he’s aged.” 

Mr. Bull’s attitude seemed to have 
become a little less comfortable. “I 
happened to notice Mellow an hour 
ago,” he remarked, “and I admit he 


looks aged. But he didn’t look so a 
fortnight ago. I’ve since been won- 
dering.” 

“W ondering—what about?” 

“How much we are responsible 
for his aged look.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! He’s proba- 
bly out of sorts. D’you think he’s fit 
to go through the coming rush?” 

“Oh, dear yes! There’s nothing 
wrong with his work. He’s as active 
and genial as ever. But somehow 
his face worried me.” 

“Did you speak to him?” 

Mr. Bull gave a sorry grin. 
“Hadn’t the courage, John.” 

Mr. Banner gave an angry grunt. 
“You talk as if we had done the man 
a mortal injury. Confound all senti- 
ment, say I! Now look here, James, 
I have no objection to our recog- 
nizing his long service. No doubt 
the staff would already be doing 
something on their own account, but 
he requested us not to mention the 
matter—” 

“That’s what struck me as so hor- 
ribly pathetic.” 

“Well, how does this strike you? 
When he comes up to see us we'll 
present him with a check for a hun- 
dred pounds—no, guineas. How’s 
that?” 

The occupant of the chair ap- 
peared to find it anything but easy. 

“A hundred guineas, John,” he 
said slowly, “seems very handsome 
—from one point of view.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Well, it’s a little hard to explain. 
I don’t really know anything about 
Mellow outside of the warehouse. I 
understand he has a wife, but no 
children. I should imagine that they 
have saved money—” 

“Still, a hundred guineas—” 

“Is a hundred and five pounds—no 
more,” said Mr. Bull quite smartly 
for him. “It is a reward, certainly, 
but I don’t know that I’d regard it 
exactly as a recognition. Do you 
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realize that Mellow was serving in 
this place when you and I believed in 
fairies and Santa Claus and so 
forth?” 

“T never did. But what would you 
regard exactly as a recognition?” 

“Well, John, for one thing I’d bar 
a month’s notice.” 

“But we can’t keep the man on 
when there’s nothing suitable for 
him. Surely you see that much, 
James.” 

Mr. Bull rose, and deliberately 
threw his half-smoked cigarette into 
the fire. He rested his back against 
the mantelshelf and faced his part- 
ner. But his hands were not with- 
out a quiver, and he had to clear his 
throat several times before his voice 
would come. It was fairly steady, 
however. 

“On Christmas Day, John, your 
family and mine will dine together, 
and be as merry as on such occasions 


in the past—merrier, indeed, if in- 
creased prosperity has anything to 


do with it. On Christmas Day, Pe- 
ter Mellow will realize that the last 
tush is over for him and that he’s of 
no further use in the active world 
—for his world is Banner and 
Bull’s.” 

“The man will be glad of a rest.” 

“You forget the postscript of his 
letter. Look here, John”—the con- 
valescent flushed—‘“‘as man to man, 
I ask you the question: For con- 
science sake alone, ought not we to 
give Peter Mellow a partnership?” 

Mr. Banner fell back in his chair. 

“A what?” 

“A small—a merely nominal part- 
nership let it be—but a recognition 
that will make him happy for the re- 
mainder of his days. Why, he could 
have that little room upstairs, and 
could trot about the warehouse to his 
heart’s content. No alteration in the 
firm’s designation, of course, but say 
a twentieth share in the profits dur- 
ing his lifetime.” And Mr. Bull 


stopped like a clock that has run 
down. 

Mr. Banner recovered his dignity, 
sat up, seized his pen and said with 
ironic kindliness : 

“I’m afraid your influenza must 
have been extra bad this time! 
Haven’t you been out long enough 
for the first day?” 

Mr. Bull looked unhappy but said 
nothing. As a matter of fact he had 
nothing left to say. He had deliv- 
ered his stroke, received his rebuff, 
and his was not a persistent sort of 
nature. Then he smiled feebly, lit 
another cigarette, sighed and strolled 
from the room. 

In the days that followed he re- 
ferred more than once to the subject, 
but only in indirect ways, and his 
hints met with no response. 

Business had never been better for 
Banner and Bull. Each succeeding 
day brought bigger crowds and 
brisker custom to the old warehouse. 
To Peter Mellow this was the best 
thing that could have happened. The 
bustle prevented thoughts of self. He 
lost himself, as it were, in his throng- 
ing duties, and actually enjoyed, as 
of old, the Christmas rush. Further, 
he was so tired when he reached 
home at night that his melancholy 
broodings were shortened perforce 
by his desire for sleep. It was 
Martha who bore the heavy share. 
She had time for forebodings of all 
that might happen when the “rush” 
was over, time to note the ageing 
look of her dear man’s face, time to 
remember a thousand little things 
which Peter had said or done in the 
past by way of asserting his faith in, 
no less than his faithfulness to, Ban- 
ner and Bull. Her existence became 
a mingling of passionate devotion, 
tender pity and lively fear—and of 
something very like hatred. At the 
end of a fortnight she ceased to ask 
Peter when he was going to have his 
interview with the partners, She af- 
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fected to ignore the matter alto- 
gether, and ventured to make sug- 
gestions, some perfectly absurd, for 
the employment of a man’s well- 
earned leisure. And Peter promised 
to do all sorts of things, from keep- 
ing hens to making a circuit of the 
globe. 

The last week arrived, and the 
public’s sweet madness of good-will 
and generosity became almost furi- 
ous. Banner and Bull’s was besieged. 
How the staff kept their heads, not 
to mention their smiles, can never be 
explained. Night saw them in the 
last stages of exhaustion; yet morn- 
ing beheld them at their places, ready 
once more for the “rush.” As for 
Mr. Mellow, he crawled home at un- 
seemly hours with aching head and 
feet, with aching hands, too, for the 
older customers insisted on regarding 
him as a valued friend at this most 
friendly season. 

“Oh, dearie,” cried his wife, on the 
night before Christmas Eve, “must 
ye go early in the morning?” 

“Certainly, Martha. Don’t worry. 
I’ll get a nice rest—”’ He broke 
off, and turned his head away. “I'd 
forgotten how long the rest was go- 
ing to be,” he said ruefully. And he 
did not sleep so well that night. 

But in the morning, when he was 
preparing to go forth, neither he nor 
Martha made any reference to the 
fact that it was for the last time. 
Only he kissed her as he had done on 
the morning of the bad news, and 
she embraced him, albeit silently. 

“I’m bound to be late to-night,” 
he said as he went out. 

“T’ll be waiting for ye, Peter,” she 
replied with something like a smile. 


III 


OR his health’s sake Mr. Bull had 
to leave business about five 
o'clock. 


THE CHRISTMAS RUSH 





From the doorway of the private 
room he said to his partner: 

“The place is in a state of pande- 
monium. I couldn’t get a chance of 
shaking hands with Mellow. He’s 
sure to come up to-night to say good- 
bye. Say it for me, will you, John? 
And tell him to look us up one of 
these days when he’s a gentleman of 
leisure. He won’t come, but he may 
like being asked, you know. Well, 
good-night. See you to-morrow.” 

“Good-night. Oh, I say, hold on 
a moment! You got Mellow’s ad- 
dress from the cashier to-day. May 
I ask what you wanted it for?” 

Mr. Bull reddened. “Merely send- 
ing him and his wife a few season- 
able trifles. Didn’t put my name on 
them. Hadn’t the courage. It’s ly- 
ing on my desk. Er—I suppose 
you'll give him the check?” 

“Yes. It’s written out.” 

“Well”— Mr. Bull hesitated — 
“well, well, good-night,” he said 
finally,-and departed. 

Mr. Banner plunged back into 
work. Some tea was brought to him. 
It was well after eleven when he 
rose from his desk, and stretched his 
arms above his head. Then his eye 
caught sight of a few papers that had 
not been put in order. 

Among them was a check for 
£105. 

“Confound it!” he muttered. 
“That means another letter, and I 
doubt whether he’ll get it on Christ- 
mas morning.” He sat down only to 
rise again. “I suppose everyone is 
gone by this time.” 

He went over to the door and 
opened it. All was silent save for a 
sound of slow steps overhead—the 
night watchman making his first 
round of the premises. 

The door gave on a sort of gallery 
whence one could survey the front 
area of the street floor and the main 
entrance. A light was still burning 
down there. To assure himself that 
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Mr. Banner 


everyone had gone, 
stepped to the rail. 

No; somebody was still there. 

Near the door stood a tallish figure 
in a long overcoat and silk hat, an 
umbrella in its gloved hand. It 
turned slowly around as though tak- 
ing careful note of the vacant coun- 
ters, high chairs, draped shelves, 
glass cases, dingy ceilings, and so on. 
Then it became still for quite a long 
time. Then with its free hand it 
fumbled in an inner pocket and 
brought out a handkerchief. It ap- 
plied the handkerchief to its eyes. ... 

“Oh, dash it all!” said Mr. Banner 
to himself and stole back to his room. 

In less than a minute he was back 
at the rail. 

“Mr. Mellow,” he called softly. 

But the figure was gone. 

“Now what the dickens am I 
to do?” he demanded of space, 
scratched his head, and looked at his 
watch. 


RS. MELLOW was waiting at 
the door for her man. 

“Oh, but ye’re tired, poor dear,” 
she whispered. 

“Maybe it was the right thing to 
happen after all, Martha,” he said, 
with a strange humility, “for I don’t 
think I could come through another 
Christmas rush. No; I'll take off my 
coat afterwards. I want to sit 
down.” 

He took her arm and they went 
into the little sitting-room. 

“Maybe it was the right thing,” he 
said again, sinking upon his chair, 
“only they might have put it differ- 
ently.” 

“Yes, yes, dearie,” she said, con- 
trolling her voice, “and now I’ll make 
your tea. . . . Why, there’s someone 
at the door. Don’t ye move. I'll go. 
‘Twill be just someone ringing the 
wrong bell.” 


But at the sound of the voice that 
followed the opening of the door 
Peter Mellow rose, as he afterwards 
expressed it, like 2 young lion. 

Next moment the senior partner 
was in the room. Martha did not 
wait to play hostess. She ran into 
the kitchen and fell on her knees. 

“Mr Banner, sir!” exclaimed the 
old man, flushing with gratification. 
After all he had not been forgotten. 
The great man on his way home in 
his fine car had actually stopped to 
say a kind word—to “first foot” him, 
indeed, for was not the clock on the 
verge of striking. “Martha!” he 
called. 

“I’m in a great hurry, Mellow,” 
said Mr. Banner, a trifle nervously. 
“Look here, I expected to see you be- 
fore now, and so did Mr. Bull. We 
want you to call at the office on Tues- 
day at noon. We very much appre- 
ciate your long service with the firm, 
and—and we don’t want to lose you 
altogether, you know. We want you 
to accept a very small share in the 
business and to undertake certain 
duties—which we can discuss on 
Tuesday. And this”—he laid an en- 
velope on the table—“is for Mrs. 
Mellow with compliments—of the 
season, you know. And now I must 
go. It’s late. We shall meet on 
Tuesday at noon.” 

The clock began to strike the hour 
—it was a leisurely old thing—but it 
had finished before Peter found 
speech. 

“Mr. Banner, sir,” he stammered, 
“You said a share. ... Can I be- 
lieve—” 

“Call it a partnership!” The great 
man held out his hand. 

“God!” said the old man very 
softly, then raised his voice. “Mar- 
tha, come quick!” 

She came quickly, but just too late 
to catch Mr. Banner. 
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THE MOST THOROUGHLY RULED PEOPLE IN THE WORLD~— 
ROYAL PUPPETS OF DIVINITY—“OBEY THE EMPEROR” 


By Cart Crow 


[This article has particular interest at the present time in view of the 
impending coronation of the Emperor of Japan. It is the first of a series 
of articles in McBrive’s on various aspects of Japanese life and character 
and on the international relations of Japan and America. Mr. Crow has 
traveled extensively in the Orient and was for a number of years a resident 
of Tokyo. His articles, therefore, are based on personal experience and 
ol servation.—EDITOR. ] 


FTER one has read through the ruler can never take away—the right 
tedious myths and unromantic to revolt. 
romances which make up the early This record is in striking contrast 
part of Japanese history, and the with that of our own history through 
more authentic accounts of civil wars which we are able to trace a slow but 
and court intrigues which make up gradual development of personal 


the latter part, the one important fact liberties. The great pages are those 
which rewards his study is that there which have meant a surrender of 
has never been a struggle of the Jap- kingly rights to the people, the break- 
anese people for liberty or for per- ing down of tyrannical old ideas and 
sonal rights. The idea of a sovereign the establishment of new principles in 
people has never intruded to retard which there was hope of greater hap- 
the ambitions of kings and courtiers, piness. The big events of Japanese 
and is but little understood even at history record nothing more impor- 
this late day. The many bloody bat- tant than a change of masters, some 
tles which have marked Japanese his- more oppressive, some less, than their 
tory have always been fought to de- predecessors. The people have on 
cide who should rule, never to de- many occasions taken up arms to aid 
termine how those in power would their feudal lord in his petty war- 
rule. Grect families have fallen and fare against a rival, or to further his 
others have risen to power through ambition to gain supreme power, but 
the fortunes of battle, but no vic- they have never struck a blow to 
tory has ever been consecrated by a_ help themselves. 

great principle of human rights es- This remarkable record, as well as 
tablished, a just cause vindicated. many other remarkable things about 
Rulers have changed places and sub- the Japanese people, is accounted for 
jects have changed masters, but the by the alleged divinity of their Er- 
relationship between the two classes peror, who is the head of the state, 
has never been altered. The Jap- the source alike of sovereignty and 
anese people, sufféring oppressions morality. For his authority he does 
which few other peoples have en- not rely on divine right ; he is himself 
dured, have never availed themselves a divinity separated from his sub- 
of that right which the most despotic jects as the Japanese heaven is sep- 
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arated from the Japanese earth. Obe- 
dience to his rescripts and loyalty to 
him is the beginning and the end of 
Japanese morality. Having complied 
with these requirements the Japanese 
subject may search his conscience and 
find there nothing to give him any 
qualms. The Japanese constitution, 
written and interpreted more with a 
view to strengthening the power and 
prestige of the Emperor than to safe- 
guard the rights of the people, de- 
clares him to be sacred and inviola- 
ble, the head of the Empire, holding 
in himself ali rights of sovereignty. 
The entire structure of the Japanese 
state and of Japanese morality is 
based on this foundation. Probably 
it is the strongest possible founda- 
tion for a people cut off from the rest 
of the world and kept in ignorance, 
but many believe it cannot withstand 
the scepticism of an _ enlightened 
era. 


JAPANESE MorALITY 


Quite as important, from a politi- 
cal point of view, as the belief in the 
divinity of the Emperor, is the Jap- 
anese conception of morality, as 
based on the idea of loyalty. It 
might be said that the Japanese term 
for disloyalty is the nearest synonym 
for the Christian word of sin. The 
moral plumb-line in Japan has al- 
ways been loyalty—loyalty to Em- 
peror, feudal lord, husband, parents, 
family or clan. No moral system or 
religion could have been invented 
which could have more securely fas- 
tened on the lower classes the rule of 
the upper. 

The first tenet of the Shinto creed 
(the national ethical code of Japan 
which has been garnished with the 
trappings of religion) and indeed, the 
only tenet of that system which may 
be stated with any degree of certainty 
is, “Obey the Emperor.” No re- 
ligion has ever been taught more sys- 


tematically, or strengthened with 
more petty devices of ritual and su- 
perstition. Under the name of 
“moral instruction” a large part of 
the curriculum in the public schools 
is given over to the teachings of 
this creed of the divinity of the Em- 
peror and of loyalty to superiors. 
The pupils are taught that they 
should be diligent in their studies 
and work, biave on the battlefield, 
and devoted to the interests of the 
country, because in that way they will 
show their loyalty to the Emperor. 
Every good act is commended as an 
act of loyalty to him, every bad one 
as an act of disloyalty. How suc- 
cessful this teaching is has been 
shown in many instances of reckless 
bravery on the part of the Japanese 
troops. Their Emperor is the mas- 
ter of their souls as well as the 
ruler of their bodies. 

Japan has more moral teaching 
than any other country in the world. 
It is the first thing taught to school 
children. It is preached by every 
superior official to his inferiors. The 
Japanese policeman will exhort an 
unruly crowd with maxims from the 
Emperor’s rescript. Heads of gov- 
ernment bureaus vie with each other 
in drawing up rules for the regula- 
tion of the lives of their subordinates 
and in the promulgation of kindly 
advice, which, if followed, would 
make moral paragons of the Jap- 
anese. This moral teaching always 
finds its authority in the divinity of 
the Emperor and loyalty to him. By 
making loyalty to the Emperor a re- 
ligious as well as a civic duty the 
rulers of Japan have, as far as it is 
possible for any rulers to do so, 
robbed the people of the right to 
rebel. Believing in the divinity of 
their Emperor, it would be as vain 
and impious for a japanese to de- 
mand greater rights of him, as it 
would be for a Christian to demand 
that the ten commandments be 
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changed or the Sermon on the Mount 
revised. 

This political stratagem of sur- 
rounding the nominal ruler with mys- 
tery and with the attributes of divin- 
ity is not peculiar to Japan. It has 
been found in many countries of 
backward political development. But 
nowhere else has it survived so long 
or been made use of so successfully. 
Its long survival and its strength at 
the present day is proof alike of the 
high political abilities of those who 
have ruled in Japan and of the re- 
tarded development of those who 
have been ruled. It is not an evi- 
dence either of the ability or the 
divinity of the Imperial family. 
Their long survival is a triumph 
of eugenics and nothing more. Ex- 
cept on a few occasions the Em- 
perors of Japan have never ruled, 
but have been the puppets of those 
who surrounded them, who, if they 
did not create, at least have kept 
alive the popular belief in that divin- 
ity and have traded on it to their own 
ends. It has only been by isolating 
the Emperor and depriving him of 
all real power that his theoretical 
power and divinity have survived. 
On the few occasions when the Em- 
perors have been allowed an unre- 
stricted use of their powers, they 
have, like false divinities elsewhere, 
weakened their prestige by their base 
actions. In the early part of the 
Christian era Japan suffered from 
the unrestricted reign of several 
tyrannical rulers. The Emperor 
Yuraku (457-459), after exiling an 
officer to gain possession of his wife, 
killed his own brothers and sisters 
and other members of the Imperial 
family. Two of his successors were 
equally bloody and despotic. Since 
that time the Emperors have been 
secluded and amused with concu- 
bines or religious meditation, while 
the real power has been exercised by 
others, who have kept alive the 


idea of divinity, or allowed it to 
fall into neglect, according to 
the political exigencies of the 
times. 

Throughout the history of Japan 
the title to power has been posses- 
sion of the imperial person. To ac- 
complish this has been the first task 
of every ambitious clan or general. 
The authority of one who held the 
divine symbol of power was unques- 
tioned and was opposed only for the 
purpose of wresting the symbol from 
him. Thus, while everything has 
been done in the name of the Em- 
peror, the Emperor has done noth- 
ing. Japanese acceptance of this 
peculiar arrangement has been ex- 
plained by Dr. Sidney Gulick as 
arising from a characteristic which 
he terms their “nominality.” He ex- 
plains: 


It accepts and, apparently at least, is 
satisfied with a nominal state of affairs, 
which may be quite different from the 
real. The theoretical aspect of a ques- 
tion is accepted without reference to the 
real facts. The power may be in the 
hands of the general or of the daimio, 
but if authority nominally proceeds from 
the throne, the theoretical demands are 
satisfied. 


This nominality of the Japanese, 
their inability or refusal to distin- 
guish between theory and fact, be- 
tween fancy and reality, is something 
which everyone who studies Japan 
and the Japanese must always keep 
in mind, for it is the source of many 
misconceptions. It was some years 
after foreigners began to study Japan 
before they probed beneath the sur- 
face of pretense and theory and dis- 
covered the real political organiza- 
tion of the country. Many more 
years must probably pass before 
the common illusions about the 
country have been swept away and 
it comes to be known as it really 
exists. 
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PATRIOTISM OR THOUGHTLESSNESS ? 


With the theoretical absolute au- 
thority of the Emperor for guid- 
ance not only in affairs of state but 
in morality as well, the Japanese 
have always been the most thorough- 
ly ruled people in the world. With 
this powerful backing the officials of 
the land have governed not only 
the actions of the people but their 
thoughts as well, arrogating to them- 
selves the rights of an Almighty 
God. So successful have they been 
that in spite of their educational 
advances the Japanese people find it 
difficult to make up their minds on 
any question when the decision has 
not been laid down by rule, or a pre- 
cedent set by some superior. This is 
not wholly true of the English-speak- 
ing Japanese with whom the for- 
eigner comes in contact, for many 
of them have broken away from 
the old ideas and developed a cer- 
tain independence of thought and ac- 
tion. But ninety-five per cent of the 
people remain in mental bondage, 
their minds “steeped in tradition and 
laid away for safe-keeping in official 
hands.” The remarkable unanimity 
of opinion in national affairs, which 
has so often been the occasion of 
comment by foreigners, is not the re- 
sult of the patriotism for which the 
Japanese are given credit, but the re- 
sult of the fact that ninety-five per 
cent of the people do not think about 
public affairs, but blindly follow their 
own clan leaders. This tendency has 
been well exemplified in the three 
most recent wars in which Japan has 
engaged. Neither in the war against 
China, Russia, nor Germany was 
Japan’s sovereignty assailed. In no 
one of them was there any question 
of national honor at stake. They 
were all wars of conquest, occa- 
sioned by the ambitions of the mili- 
tary clan of Japan. Yet in no case 
was there an anti-war party. The 


Japanese Peace Societies, which had 
been active for years, were strangely 
silent when the attack on Germany 
at Tsingtau was planned. They have 
always been silent on the armaments 
of Japan which all peace advocates 
must disapprove. So it has always 
been. Japanese subjects were taxed 
in the Middle Ages to support civil 
warfare from which they could gain 
no benefits. They are taxed to-day 
to support an army and navy to 
which not one in a thousand gives 
intelligent approval. 

Their lives and their thoughts are 
to-day regulated to a minute degree 
which would drive a less docile peo- 
ple to revolution. Threatened with a 


rule less despotic than that which the . 


Japanese have patiently borne for 
centuries, the Virginia Assembly, in 
1623, sent a message to the King say- 
ing: “Rather than be reduced to live 
under the like government, we desire 
his Majesty that commissioners be 
sent to hang us.” At the time. the 
Virginians were fighting for their 
rights, the Japanese were living un- 
der regulations which are still pre- 
served in the lawbooks of the time. 
Lafcadio Hearn gives an account of 
some of these laws in his “Japan, an 
Interpretation.” 


Every class of Japanese society was un- 
der sumptuary regulation,—the degrees of 
regulation varying in different centuries; 
and this kind of legislation appears to 
have been established at an early period. 
It is recorded that in the year 681 A.D., 
the Emperor Temmu regulated the cos- 
tumes of all classes,—from the Princes of 
the Blood down to the common people, 
—and the wearing of headdresses and 
girdles, as well as all kinds of colored 
stuffs,—according to a scale. The cos- 
tumes and colors to be worn by priests 
and nuns had been already fixed, by an 
edict issued in 679 a.v. Afterwards these 
regulations were greatly multiplied and 
detailed. But it was under the Tokugawa 
rulers, a thousand years later, that sump- 
tuary laws obtained their most remark- 
able development; and the nature of them 
is best indicated by the regulations apply- 
ing to the peasantry. Every detail of the 
farmer’s existence was prescribed for by 


a 
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law, from the cost of his dwelling down 
even to such trifling matters as the num- 
ber and quality of the dishes to be served 
to him at meal-times. A farmer with an 
income of 100 koku of rice (let us say 
ninety to 100 pounds per annum) might 
build a house sixty feet long, but no 
longer: he was forbidden to construct it 
with a room containing an alcove; and he 
was not allowed—except by special per- 
mission—to roof it with tiles. None of 
his family were permitted to wear silk; 
and in case of the marriage of his daugh- 
ter to a person legally entitled to wear 
silk, the bridegroom was to be requested 
not to wear silk at the wedding. Three 
kinds of viands only were to be served at 
the wedding of such a farmer’s daughter 
or son; and the quality as well as the 
quantity of the soup, fish, or sweetmeats 
offered to the wedding guests was legally 
fixed. So likewise the number of the 
wedding gifts: even the cost of the pres- 
ents of rice, wine and dried fish was pre- 
scribed, and the quality of the single fan 
which it was permissible to offer the bride. 
At no time was a farmer allowed to make 
any valuable presents to his friends. At 
a funeral he might serve the guests with 
certain kinds of plain food; but if rice- 
wine were served it was not to be served 
in wine cups—only in soup cups! (The 
latter regulation probably referred to 
Shinto funerals in especial.) On the oc- 
casion of a child’s birth, the grandparents 
were allowed to make only four presents 
(according to custom), including one cot- 
ton baby dress; and the values of the 
presents were fixed. On the occasion of 
the Boy’s Festival, the presents to be given 
to the child by the whole family, including 
grandparents, were limited by law to one 
paper-flag and two toy spears. . 

farmer whose property was assessed at 
fifty koku was forbidden to build a house 
more than forty-five feet long. At the 
wedding of his daughter the gift girdle 
was not to exceed fifty sen in value, and 
it was forbidden to serve more than one 
kind of soup at the wedding feast... . 


The same negative qualities of the 
people which secured an obedience 
to these regulations insured the pay- 
ment of oppressive taxes which en- 
abled the large ruling classes to live 
in idleness and luxury. At one pe- 
riod, in addition to the taxes on the 
products of the land and on all the 
principal staples of production, there 
was a forced corvée of thirty days 
of labor annually from every male 
between the ages of twenty-one and 
sixty-six years and of fifteen days 


from every minor. At the end of the 
Ninth Century each farmer was pay- 
ing into the central government one- 
eleventh of the gross produce of his 
land, and also a forced corvée of 
thirty days of labor annually. His 
taxes did not stop here, for the pro- 
vincial governors and local lords 
levied additional taxes equally heavy. 


SoME IMPERIAL TRADITIONS 


These tyrannical exactions and 
heavy tax levies have never driven 
the people to rebellion. On the other 
hand, the pretext on which authority 
has been changed has always been 
the “restoration” of the Emperor to 
those rights which he has always 
held in theory and has never held in 
practice. Each rebellious general has 
declared it to be his intention to 
rescue the Emperor from those who 
held him in their power and restore 
him to his real authority. Each re- 
storer has followed the example of 
his predecessors by secluding the 
Emperor and ruling in the Emperor’s 
name. 

The restoration of the Emperor to 
power in 1868 was not the remark- 
able achievement it is _ usually 
thought to have been by foreigners. 
Indeed, except for the pressure of 
foreign influence which compelled a 
change in the system of government, 
it was but a repetition of the many 
other restorations which did not re- 
store. The Emperor has to-day lit- 
tle more power than was wielded by 
his grandfather, who was secluded 
in Kyoto while the Shogun at Yedo 
ruled the country. The Satsuma and 
Choshu clansmen, the hereditary en- 
emies of the Shogunate family, final- 
ly overthrew the last Shogun, again 
“restored” the Emperor to power, 
and have since ruled Japan just as 
their predecessors in power ruled, in 
the name of the puppet Emperor. 

The Shogun had allowed reverence 
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for himself to replace the old rever- 
ence for the Emperor and when forty 
years ago, Prince Ito and his col- 
leagues set about building up the 
new Japanese state, they laid the 
foundation by creating a god of the 
Emperor. Much of the pomp and 
mystery surrounding the present 
ruler of Japan, which most foreigners 
believe to be the result of traditions 
handed down from a hoary old age, 
are no older than the present gen- 
eration. They have all been invent- 
ed since the telephone. According 
to Japanese history the present oc- 
cupant of the throne is the 120th 
descendant of Jimmu Tenno (the 
descendant of the amorous sun-god- 
dess Ama-terasu), who in 660 B. C. 
ascended to the throne of Japan and 
became its first ruler. Each year 
February eleventh is celebrated as 
the anniversary of the accession of 
Jimmu Tenno, and Japanese dates 
are reckoned from 660 B. C. But it 
was not until a few years ago that 
the date of Jimmu Tenno’s acces- 
sion to the throne was decided on, 
and that decision was reached by a 
process of research no foreigner un- 
derstands. It would be quite as 
easy, with the historical materials at 
hand, to fix the exact day of the 
week, month and year when Eve ate 
the apple. The custom of bowing to 
the picture of the Emperor, the idea 
that it is an act of sacrilege to look 
on him from above—these and 
many other devices are recent inno- 
vations unknown to the Japanese of 
half a century ago. 

Everyone who has lived in Japan 
for any length of time will recall 
the many petty expedients, amusing 
to outsiders but intensely serious to 
their inventors, to add to the cult of 
Emperor-divinity. In the school his- 
tories one reads that during the 
Russo-Japanese war the Emperor 
was at the front, encouraging his 
troops and aiding them by his divine 


- influence. 
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Yet it is well known that 
he was no nearer the front than 
Hiroshima, a comfortable resort on 
the Inland Sea, a day’s journey from 
Tokyo. The Japanese perversion of 
facts in order to increase the pres- 
tige of the royal family was illus- 
trated at the recent death of the Em- 
press Dowager. On April 9, 1914, 
the Tokyo papers issued extras sta- 
ting that the Empress Dowager, who 
had been at the summer palace at 
Numadzu for some time, had be- 
come critically ill and would be 
brought to Tokyo during the day. 
The extras further stated that the 
Emperor and Empress had left that 
morning for the bedside of the Em- 
press Dowager. 

The uninitiated foreigner naturally 
accepted the news at its face value 
and wondered why an old lady so 
critically ill should be subjected to 
the dangers of a railway journey of 
several hours. But to the old resi- 
dent the extras meant that the Em- 
press Dowager was dead. Officials 
of the Foreign Office admitted, con- 
fidentially, to the newspaper corre- 
spondents that she was dead, but a 
strict censorship prevented the news 
from being sent abroad. For twen- 
ty-four hours all intelligent Japan 
knew that the Empress Dowager was 
dead, but no newspaper dared print 
the news. The reason for this was a 
recently manufactured tradition that 
no member of the Imperial family 
dies outside the imperial city. 

During the twenty-four hours that 
this news was kept bottled up by 
official authority courtiers kept up the 
ghastly farce of pretending that the 
Empress Dowager was alive. Meals 
were served to her and when the 
body arrived in Tokyo it was met 
in the usual way and conveyed to the 
Tokyo residence in the red lacquered 
carriage of the palace. In the of- 
ficial histories of the future it will 
be set down that the Empress Dow- 
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ager died in Tokyo on April 10, 1914, 
while everyone will know that she 
died at Numadzu on April ninth. 
There is consistency in one thing. 
The hour and minute of her death 
are set down with care, being the ex- 
act hour and minute at which life 
was pronounced extinct, but twenty- 
four hours later! 

During the attack on Tsingtau in 
the autumn of 1914, hundreds of 
lives were sacrificed in an attempt 
to make the fall of the place coin- 
cide with the birthday of the Em- 
peror, October thirty-first, a patriotic 
project which the stubborn resist- 
ance of the Germans thwarted. Hav- 
ing failed in this, the army command- 
ers did the next best thing. They 
announced that the general attack on 
the place had begun on October thir- 
ty-first, and later ascribed the sur- 
render to the auspicious date on 
which the attack was begun. Even 
the date of the birthday is wrong. 
The present Emperor was born on 
August 31, 1877, but for some rea- 
son which I have forgotten, the date 
was arbitrarily changed to October 
thirty-first. The Emperor is officially 
two months younger than he really is. 

The outward exhibitions of rever- 
ence for the Emperor are left by the 
officials to the volitions of the peo- 
ple, but are subject to police regu- 
lation down to the minutest detail. 
When the funeral of the Empress 
Dowager was held the police were 
busy for many days before the event, 
issuing a complicated set of regula- 
tions whose observance would ensure 
an outward show of respect. I was 
a spectator at the funeral and found 
the tedious ceremony relieved by the 
actions of the police, who looked 
after the behavior of the crowd with 
maternal care. “Now is the time to 
stop talking,” they would observe to 
the crowd. “Now you must remove 
your hats.” “Now you must not 
move or talk,” etc. The great out- 


ward show of respect, the draped 
flags, the funeral decorations on the 
humblest house, the band of crépe 
universally worn—all the things 
which so impressed foreign visitors 
may be attributed to the efficiency of 
the Tokyo police. With a natural 
curiosity in the movements of a di- 
vinity, I have been present at a good 
many of the comings and goings of 
the Emperor and other members of 
the Imperial family, and on every 
occasion I have found that the im- 
pressive outward show of reverence 
has been strictly enforced by the po- 
lice. I do not mean to deny that 
there is not a great deal of real ven- 
eration for the Emperor on the part 
of the Japanese people. I merely 
wish to emphasize the interesting 
fact that the outward show of rever- 
ence which has so profoundly im- 
pressed foreign observers is regu- 
lated by the police and would be 
equally impressive if there were at 
heart no reverence at all. 


IMPERIAL POWER AND Its SUPPORT 


While the bureaucrats who rule 
the country have done much toward 
strengthening the belief in the di- 
vinity of the Emperor, it has been 
upheld and strengthened by other 
things over which the rulers have 
but indirect control. The continued 
progress of the country since the 
most recent restoration of the Em- 
peror has probably been as valuable 
as the artificial devices in giving 
solidity to this fiction of divinity. In 
the two wars fought in his name, 
and in the more recent raid against 
German possessions in the Pacific, 
his adversaries have been defeated 
and his territories and property in- 
creased. Native commerce, manu- 
facturing and shipping have grown 
at a remarkable rate and the Jap- 
anese have come to enjoy a place in 
the family of great powers. Credit 
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for all of these accomplishments is 
given, not to the men who were re- 
sponsible for them, but to the virtue 
of the Emperor and the guidance of 
the spirits of the divine ancestors. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
how it would be affected by adver- 
sity. Every event of the past fifty 
years has helped to strengthen it, be- 
cause the Empire of Japan has dur- 
ing that time constantly added to its 
glories. But suppose the Emperor’s 
standards should be defeated in war, 
his industrial enterprises fail, or pro- 
longed business depression ruin the 
finances of the Eripire! It is rea- 
sonable to believe -hat in either event 
the belief in his divinity would be 
weakened and the foundation of the 
state shaken. 

Official theory does not take into 
account a possibility of this sort, for 
the steady progress of Japan until 
the nation reaches its goal of a fore- 
most position among the nations of 
the world is taken for granted. 
Every student in the primary schools 
is taught in the official text-books 
that 
the Emperors through one unbroken line 
have inherited the nature of divinity. No 
nation in the world can be compared with 
Japan in age or in holy nature. Our na- 
tion is the oldest in all the world and its 
future will be more prosperous with the 
years. 

While the Satsuma and Choshu 
clans have exercised every ingenuity 
to increase the power of the Em- 
peror, they have been equally dili- 
gent in piling on him a wealth the 
country can ill afford. In a catalog 
of his property we come first to the 
land, forests and plains, ranging 
from the most valuable of city prop- 
erty to forest and mountain land of 
little worth. But in crowded Japan 
there is no land which can be called 
valueless and much ordinary farm 
land sells for $1,000 an acre. A 
price of $100 an acre is a very con- 
servative average and at this rate the 
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value of the crown lands (this does 
not include state possessions) may 
be placed at $500,000,000. It is very 
probably worth nearer $1,000,000,- 
000. In addition to this very val- 
uable property, the court is a heavy 
stockholder in many of the indus- 
trial enterprises of the country. 
These items include: 60,660 shares 
in the Bank of Japan, 60,400 shares 
in the Yokohama Specie Bank, 10,- 
000 shares in the Industriai Bank 
and 80,550 shares in the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, the well-known 
steamship company. According to 
the Japan Year Book, the total value 
of these industrial holdings is $250,- 
000,000. With the land, the total 
climbs near the billion-dollar mark. 
Yet the Hohenzollerns were account- 
ed wealthy with their $125,000,000. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
wealth which has been thrust on the 
court of Japan is the personal prop- 
erty of the Emperor except in name. 
Like the divinity with which they 
have invested him, it is nominal and 
is for the use of those who rule him, 
and, through him, rule Japan. It is 
administered and expended by the 
clansmen, invested in enterprises 
which they foster, paid out in pen- 
sions to the nobility and as grants 
to those who have earned the grati- 
tude of the ruling faction. Much is 
said of the grants to charity made by 
the Emperor, but in comparison to 
his great wealth these grants are ab- 
surdly small. There are many Amer- 
ican philanthropists who give more 
in a year than the Emperor of Japan 
gives in a decade. 


THE PoviTicaAL MACHINE 


The combination, the wealth of the 
court and the power acquired through 
the fiction of divinity, makes one of 
the most powerful political machines 
in the world. Let us see how it 
operates in every-day affairs. 
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The lower house of the Imperial 
Diet of Japan is in session. There 
are present nearly all of the three 
hundred members who represent the 
million and a half voters of the Em- 
pire, for matters of great importance 
are being discussed. The majority 
party at the command of the ministry 
is trying to force through a heavy 
naval appropriation which the minor- 
ity party disapprove, partly because 
it has been disclosed that many of 
the high officials of the navy have 
been receiving bribes from naval con- 
structors and partly because they 
wish to voice the demands of the 
people for lower taxes. A few days 
before the discussion of the question 
became so violent that several mem- 
bers came to blows. To-day the ar- 
gument is bitter and personal. 

A speaker is in the midst of an 
attack on the administration when a 
royal messenger walks out on the 
rostrum. The debate stops and the 
chamber is hushed. The speaker of 
the house advances to meet him and 
reverently receives an envelope bear- 
ing the royal seal. He opens it and 
announces that by the authority of 
the Emperor the sitting of the Diet 
has been suspended for three days. 
Instantly the warring members are 
on their feet. They bow low, touch- 
ing their foreheads to their desks to 
signify their obedience to the Em- 
peror’s command and a few minutes 
later the hall is empty and deserted. 

If the message had been a com- 
mand that the budget be passed, the 
assent would have been equally as 
prompt and unquestioned, in spite of 
the fact that the houses of the Diet 
were at that time surrounded by an 
angry mob determined that no more 
of their taxes be spent in naval ex- 
pansion. The government of Japan 
is a government whose chief object 
is the glory of the Emperor, as ex- 
pressed by Imperialistic achieve- 
ments. Those who gain high places 


in its councils are not those who 
serve the people but those who add 
to his victories in warfare, or by 
the building up of a large army and 
navy which will add to his prestige 
among the nations of the world. This 
has been the inspiration of Japanese 
ministries which have piled up taxa- 
tion in an ever-increasing burden and 
forced on the people a hateful con- 
scription, that the Emperor might 
glory in the strength of an army and 
navy, justified neither by the re- 
sources of his country, the desires of 
his subjects, nor the necessities of 
defense. One by one these ministries 
have been forced sut of office either 
by popular clamor, or by a quarrel 
between the army and navy factions, 
and each has been succeeded by an- 
other ministry equally ambitious to 
carry out plans which would make 
prematurely a power of the first class 
out of Japan no matter what might 
be the cost to Japanese subjects. 

One cannot but admire the wisdom 
of Japanese leaders in their invention 
of this illusion without which we 
would not now be called upon to ad- 
mire the progress Japan has made 
during the past half century. As 
Professor Chamberlain says in his 
“Things Japanese” : 


New Japan could never have risen and 
expanded as she has done without some 
ideal to beckon her onwards; and this 
imperialistic ideal was the only one within 
reach. It has been the lever that has 
raised her from Oriental impotence to 
her present rank among the great powers 
of the world. 


But while we are admiring the 
astuteness of the leaders we cannot 
forget the reverse of this fabric of 
state—that the illusion would not be 
possible with a people less docile than 
the Japanese, that they without pro- 
test allow themselves to be imposed 
upon by cramping political ideas 
which America threw off before she 
began to be a nation. 
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OWN the road, in the gathering 
dusk, strolled the village car- 
penter and his wife; he with his arm 
round her waist and her hand on his 
shoulder, the pair of them a constant 
source of amusement and contempt 
to the Wenlock folk, having been 
married some eight or ten years and 
still, in spite of the fact that her hair 
was touched with gray at the tem- 
ples, and the little house next to the 
great dim, sweet-scented workshop 
full to overflowing with children, 
behaving as if they were “courtin’,” 
a matter really of some scandal to 
not a few. 

Even now, in spite of the dim 
light, there was a chuckle from the 
row of men seated on the sea wall, 
but the carpenter only laughed his 
jolly, contented laugh, while his wife, 
though she flushed like a girl, did 
not attempt to shake off the brawny 
arm. Only Melinda, who sat on 
the doorstep of her father’s house 
shelling peas, gave an angry move- 
ment of impatience, while her ro- 
mantic heart swelled with indigna- 
tion and shame. 

“The low lot!” she exclaimed, 
sharply and clearly, so that the men 
nearly opposite to her in the long line 
heard, and shifted uneasily, kicking 
their heels against the wall and ex- 
amining the filling of their pipes with 
great care so as to hide their em- 
barrassment. “The low lot. It’s my 
notion as they’d laugh at the Lord 
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Hisself if He came down the road, 
as they laughs at everything as is 
good and pure. If they’d laugh at 
themselves coming ‘ome from Lyd- 
ford o’ Saturday nights, instead of at 
the one really happy couple in the 
village, they’d laugh to some better 
purpose. The crackling o’ thorns 
under a pot; that’s what I call it— 
the low-minded lot!” 

“Tut, tut, Linda, my dear!” inter- 
posed the carpenter, who had heard 
every word, and now stood in front 
of her with his sturdy arm thrown 
round his wife. “Don’t thee take on 
so, my dear. Them lads suffer 
enough as ‘tis with thy pretty face 
without stinging them up with thy 
tongue that way. An’ it’s natural 
enough they should laugh at us two 
old fools; though they'll not laugh 
us out o’ it fur all that, I reckon.” 

“But why should they laugh? 
What is there to laugh at, anyhow, 
Mr. Bent? It just shows what 
they’re like, that it does. All their 
courtin’ and love-makin’ ends in the 
church, an’ they knows it does, or 
it will, and so they laughs as fools 
do at anyone as isn’t the same as 
theirselves. But that ain’t what God 
meant married life to be, and yer 
know it, an’ Mrs. Bent knows it, an’ 
only yer two out o’ the whole vil- 
lage; but it’s worth the knowing and 
worth the being laughed at, too, fur 
all that, ain’t it?” And the girl’s 
passionate voice shook with feeling 
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as did her two slim, brown hands 
clasped round the blue bowl of peas 
on her lap, while she gazed up ear- 
nestly with her clear, childlike gray 
eyes into the two sympathetic, half- 
amused faces above her. “It’s worth 
it, ain’t it? “Twould be worth all 
the world, too, for it’s the real thing 
as God meant it to be; I’m sure on 
that.” 

“T reckon yer right there, lassie,” 
answered the carpenter’s wife gen- 
tly ; while her husband laughed again 
his big, genial laugh, and added, as 
they moved off in the dusk: “An’ 
thee’d best try it, lass, that’s my ad- 
vice. There’s Dave there willing and 
ready enough, I’ll be bound.” 

But Melinda did not even glance 
up at the stalwart young fisherman 
who leaned against the lintel of the 
door behind her. Any other girl in 
Wenlock would have lifted her eyes 
to his with a titter of encouragement 
at the carpenter’s sally, whether she 
meant anything by it or not; but 
Melinda was not like the others, and 
Dave felt more than a little satisfac- 
tion at the thought, in spite of the 
sting of her indifference. At last the 
girl’s long gaze out at sea grew too 
much for evcn his patience, and he 
gave a little laugh of pure nervous- 
ness. 

“Them’s a real rum couple, them 
3ents,” he remarked, without in the 
least meaning to say anything of the 
sort. 

She turned round upon him with 
that perfect assumption of not hav- 
ing had even the faintest idea he was 
there, which he knew only too well 
boded mischief. 

“Oh, Mr. Burnet, I beg yer par- 
don, I’m sure! Was yer waiting ter 
see anyone, may I ask? "Cause fey- 
ther’s gone out with the boats, and 
won't be back afore morning; so 
‘tain’t much good o’ yer a-we’rin’ 
down that door-post.” 

“Well, now, Lind,” expostulated 


the young man, “yer knows as ‘ow 
I’m not ’ere ter see yer feyther; yer 
know that fine!” 

“And may I ask what yer are here 
for, then?” demanded the girl, lift. 
ing her disconcerting, absolutely un- 
emotional eyes to the young man’s 
face as she rose from her low seat, 
with one hand still encircling the big 
blue bowl and the other gathering 
together the pea-pods in her white 
apron. “’Cause I’m going indoors, 
an’ I can’t have yer leaning up again’ 
my door-post all night if there's 
nothing as I can do fur yer.” 

But the gathering darkness gave 
David a sudden courage and inde- 
pendence, and for once he was not 
utterly discomfited by the girl's 
taunt. 

“Yer know why I’m ’ere, Melinda 
Ash. Yer knows that well enuff; 
so what’s the good o’ play-actin’, as 
if yer didn’t? Yer knows as I’m 
‘ere a-courtin’ yer, ’cause I loves yer. 
I loves yer true, Linda, even you 
knows that.” 

The young fellow’s voice broke 
huskily with the effort that it was to 
him not to put his arms ’round the 
demure little lass before him, bowl 
and all, and carry her off with him. 

“I loves yer, Linda! Oh, God, 
how I love yer! There seems nowt 
else in the whole world but yer; an’ 
I want yer ter be my wife, Linda, 
for I can’t bide this foolin’ and un- 
certainness no longer. Give me a 
straight answer just fur good an’ all, 
though there’ll be little enough good 
in it if yer gives me the go-by, that’s 
sure.” 

“Yer says as how yer loves me?” 
she demanded, in her soft, clear 
voice. “An’ yer wants me fur yer 
wife; yet ye’re one o’ the very fore- 
most ter laugh at Mr. Bent an’ ‘is 
wife.” 

“Oh, well, Linda, everyone laughs 
at them, an’ they don’t mind it, not 4 
pinch. They’re real soft, any’ow, 
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the way they carries on. A man may 
love ‘is wife, gurlie’ without ever- 
lasting a-mussin’ ’er about afore 
folks, like as though they was court- 
in’.” 

“Well, an’ fur my part I’d rather 
be—be treated soft-like by my hus- 
band afore folk than by a lad as was 
naught ter me, an’ that’s plain. An’ 
I won't wed till I knows as ’ow my 
man will treat me the same after as 
he did afore. An’ as we don’t agree 
on that, nor on naught else, Dave 
Burnet, I won’t marry yer, an’ that’s 
as plain an answer as yer could wish 
fur. An’ now I'll trouble yer to let 
me pass into the house. fur I’ve had 
enuff of such talk.” 

“Linda—Linda, yer can’t mean 
it!’ The young fellow caught des- 
perately at her apron as she moved 
to pass him. “Yer knows as ’ow I'd 
love yer real true to the day I died, 
yer knows it! ’Ow could I ’elp but 
love yer, my darling, when yer was 
my own wife?” 

“Though yer was ’shamed ter 
show it?” 

“Linda, yer knows as that’s a 
cruel, hard thing ter say, an’ not true 
neither. Maybe we looks at things a 
bit different, but—” 

“Well, I won’t wed till I find 
someone as looks at things the same 
as I do.” 

“Yer don’t doubt as I love yer, 
Melinda? Yer can’t look me in the 
face and say that!’ 

“Maybe yer does. An’ maybe Mr. 
Blexam loved his wife afore they 
was wed, though he knock ’er about 
worse than ’e’d do a dog now. And 
Carter his wife, when he wur court- 
in’ ‘er, though he miscalls ’er by all 
he knows on, now. No, no, Dave; 
I don’t want none o’ that sort o’ love. 
I wants ter be loved as a wife the 
same as I’m loved a maid, only more 
an’ more, an’ every year more. 

“Besides, Dave,” she went on, in a 
softer tone simply because she was 
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generalizing now, and using her 
lover merely as an object-lesson for 
the convictions that much day- 
dreaming had brought her to, “I 
could never love yer like—like as 
how I want to love. I know too 
much of yer.” 

“Well, lassie, that’s a good thing, 
surely, seein’ as there’s not much 
harm for yer ter know about me.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that, Dave,” she 
answered, with a little quick gesture 
of impatience, which, in its light 
grace, was as different as everything 
else about her from the movements 
of any other of the village girls. “If 
there was more harm, or more— 
more anything it might be a little 
less uninterestin’, But to marry a. 
man yer’ve been to school with, an’ 
lived in the same road with, whose 
very boots one knows the sight o’ by 
heart, I just can’t! I want someone 
as I’ve never seen before—as is dif- 
ferent, some’ow, like the Jads in 
books. Ah, I knows fine what-he’ll 
be like, an’ how he’ll come over the 
sea ter me and woo me and win me. 
An’ he’ll be fine an’ straight, with 
white hands, an’ a soft way o’ talkin’ 
with him, not like the folk here. An’ 
he’ll know a lot as I don’t know.” 

“That’s likely enough—know ’ow 
not ter leave yer the honest lass ’ee 
finds yer. I’ve met that sort afore— 
so soft spoke an’ gentlemanlike, till 
they make a maid no maid, and then 
they’ve done with ’er.” 

“Dave—Dave!”’ The girl whitened 
and shivered in the light of the ris- 
ing moon at this sudden outburst of 
coarse reality sweeping in upon her 
dreams. Then she drew herself to- 
gether, her whole slim little person 
stiffening with proud anger. “Let 
me pass, David Burnet! Let me pass 
at once, and never darken this door- 
step again, or I'll tell feyther as how 
yer dared to insult me when he was 
out with the boats, only because you 
knowed I was alone! Get out of my 
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way, an’ never, never speak to me 
again! I hate yer!” And her voice 
broke here with a sob. “I’ve always 
hated yer, and I’d rather die than 
ever marry such as yer are—” 

For one moment the young man 
stretched his arm across the door 
and barred her way. 

“Yer don’t mean that, Melinda? 
Yer can’t mean to give me the go- 
by like that? Why, lassie—lassie, 
I’ve loved yer since yer were a wee, 
li'l thing as could scarcely walk. Yer 
don’t mean it, Linda—yer can’t mean 
that yer hate me, that you'll never 
not speak ter me again?” 

“I mean every word o’ it—every 
word, and more! I hate yer great 
coarse hands and yer coarse ways; 
and yer coarse mind, too, as can see 
no beauty in nothing! I hates the 


sight o’ yer, an’ the sound o’ yer 


voice, and the very thought o’ yer, 
so there! An’ now perhaps yer'l! 
let me pass!” 

The man dropped his outstretched 
arms mechanically, and moved back 
out of the girl’s way. 

“That being the case, I'd best bid 
yer good-bye,” he said, in a curiously 
strained voice. 

“Good night,” answered the girl, 
with sudden tear-choked softness as, 
with downcast eyes, she slipped 
through the door into the darkness 
of the room behind. 

“Good-bye, Linda!’ repeated her 
lover, with an odd, mournful empha- 
sis on the words, which struck with a 
sudden sense of desolation across the 
girl’s quivering nerves. The next 
moment she heard his steps cross the 
tiny strip of path to the road, while 
she closed the door gently, then be- 
gan feeling for the candle and box of 
matches along the mantelshelf, in a 
sudden wild panic of fear at the still- 
ness and darkness. 

Sleep was coy that night, and 
came only just as the dawn was 
breaking, bringing with it a strange, 
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half-waking dream of a white bird 
which fluttered in through her open 
casement, alighting like a flake of 
snow on the boarded floor. And 
when she awoke, with the sun high 
in the heavens, there, sure enough, 
with a long beam of warm light 
pointing to it like a finger, lay some- 
thing white—a tiny, twisted screw 
of paper. 

Sitting on the edge of the bed, 
with her bare feet paddling luxu- 
riously in the long ray of sunlight, 
she smoothed it out, a little smile, 
half of relief, half of triumph, curv- 
ing her soft mouth as she recognized 
Dave’s handwriting. 


I am out with the tide in one of them 
timber botes bound for Norway (ran the 
note), but we doant sale til clos on ate of 
the clock fur the men is mostly drunk 
and we will lie in the bay. if yer is sory 
fur yer words of last nite, hang yer red 
cloke out of yer window and I will cum 
back. Fer god’s Sake do Melinda If 
not i wont bother yer no more and i hopes 
as yull be happy allers. 


Melinda crept to the window cau- 
tiously for fear any passer-by should 
glance up from the road and see her 
in her nightgown. She looked across 
the little bay, wrapped round by the 
encircling arms of the wooded hills. 
Yes ; there, sure enough, lay the min- 
iature fleet of three Norwegian tim- 
ber boats, their brown sails flapping 
lazily against the masts. 

With a mischievous little smile, 
Melinda stole to the top of the stairs, 
and craned her slim body over the 
banisters till she could see the face 
of the big grandfather clock in the 
kitchen room below. Only a quar- 
ter-past seven. There was plenty of 
time to hang out the signal if she 
wanted Dave back again—but did 
she? 

She could not make up her mind; 
he had irritated her a thousand times 
by his persistent, dogged faithful- 
ness. It would be a relief in many 
ways to have him out of the way for 
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a month or so, not casting his solid 
shadow across her sunlit dreams by 
forcing her to face realities; and a 
lover away across the Northern sea 
was far more interesting, far more 
like a lover in a book, than one who 
had lived only two cottages off in 
Wenlock village. 

And when he came back with the 
boat in the early Spring—weather- 
beaten and spare from the long 
Northern night—when the cowslips 
and bluebells were out, and the world 
calling to a new ecstasy of life and 
love, she could go down to the beach 
to meet and welcome him back again. 
That would be something to dream 
over for a good half-year ; something 
with no disturbing pressure of im- 
portant decision, till the Spring, 
when he came back—if he came 
back ? 

All the time while, with a little, 


soft smile on her lips, Melinda had 
been weaving these fancies, she had 
been busy dressing with her usual 


dainty care. As this sudden terrible 
“if” swept like a dark shadow across 
her dreams, she was twisting up her 
curly hair into a ball at the nape of 
her neck, but at this thought she let 
her arms drop to her sides with a 
sudden sickening sense of horror, 
and hurrying across to the tall, old- 
fashioned press which held her 
clothes, as it had held her dead moth- 
er’s bridal outfit and store of house- 
hold linen, she drew forth the red 
hooded cloak which she had bought 
last winter, and crossed quickly with 
it to the window. 

But once there, the sight of the 
boats with unset sails, swinging idly 
in the bay, made her pause. The 
thought of Dave on the North Sea, 
Dave in Norway, even—let alone 
Dave wrecked, dead—seemed so re- 
mote, so impossible in the face of 
that sunny, placid morning. And 
dropping the cloak upon the window- 
sill, she turned back to the glass 


hanging on the wall to finish twist- 
ing up her hair. 

“*Twould perhaps be best to let 
him go, after all,” she thought to 
herself. “I don’t rightly know as I 
wants to wed him, an’ if I call him 
back now, that’s what I’ll be bound 
to do. He’d best go, and perhaps 
in the Spring it ’ull seem easier, 
somehow ; fur a’ course he'll come 
back in the Spring the same as they 
all does.” 

“All”—and again the thought of 
those few who had never come back 
caught her heart with a sudden fear, 
and she thought that she would just 
slip on her dress—her prettiest little 
lilac print that Dave loved so well 
to see her in—and then hang the sig- 
nal from the window; there was time — 
enough; it could scarcely be a quar- 
ter to eight yet. But just as she was 
fastening her collar her father’s 
voice called her in peremptory tones 
from the bottom of the stairs. 

“Melinda—Melinda, lass, what are 
thou doin’? No fire lit, nor kettle 
boiled, nor nothing ready! Now, 
make haste. I’ve ’ad a ’ard night’s 
work, an’ am near clemmed with 
hunger.” 

“One moment, Father; I’m com- 
ing,” called back the girl downwards 
through the thin planked floor; then 
caught at the red cloak, and with 
hasty fingers hung it over the win- 
dow-sill, well spread out, so as to 
show to the uttermost advantage, and 
ran from the room. The door swung 
behind her with a bang, for a fresh 
breeze was beginning to curl up little 
white-fringed wavelets in the bay, 
and to riot into the house, and up 
the stairs, through the long, low- 
raftered room, which served at once 
as kitchen and parlor. 

For the next half-hour Melinda 
was too busy getting her father’s 
breakfast to have time for many 
thoughts of anything else, and only 
when, pushing back his chair from 
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the table and lighting his pipe, he 
remarked, with a side glance at his 
daughter, that he had seen young 
Dave Burnet on one of the Norwe- 
gian boats when he and his party had 
stopped in the bay to bait some her- 
rings, and that the lad had told him 
he was off for a bit of a trip for a 
few months, did the full meaning of 
what she had so nearly done sweep 
across her. 

She was just finishing a cup of 
tea as the old man spoke, and, think- 
ing of the red flag flying bravely 
from the window upstairs, sat still, 
gazing dreamily into the bottom of 
her blue willow-patterned cup, with 
a soft smile of superior knowledge 
touching the corners of her mouth. 

“Well, yer don’t seem ter take on 
much, anyways,” he went on, draw- 
ing down his long, gray stubble-cov- 
ered upper lip with a look of disap- 
proval at the girl’s pink, dimpling 
face; for he liked Dave—as most 
men did—aye, and maidens, too. 
“There wur ’is poor mother at ’er 
cottage door could scarce see out o’ 
’er eyes fur the cryin’ she’d bin do- 
in’. She don’t know what ’a’ tuk 
the lad going off all o’ a sudden like 
that. Nor I, neither, though I’m 
jealousing by yer sly look as you’ve 
been up to some damned wenches’ 
tricks.” 

The girl lifted her small chin 
proudly, with a sudden flush tingling 
up to the tendrils of her hair, and 
flooding even the tips of her ears; 
for she was not accustomed to be 
found fault with by her father, who, 
though rough and austere enough 
with most people, was almost idola- 
trously fond of his only child. 

“I don’t see as how you've any call 
to say that, Feyther. I’m not one as 
troubles myself much about the lads, 
let alone playing tricks and such- 
like with them. An’ I daresay 
Dave will be back sooner nor yer 
expects,” 
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“That’s true enuff, lass,” said the 
old man, half apologetically. “So | 
told ’is poor mother. Why, them 
boats often comes back as early as 
the end of March—if they comes 
back at all, which I wouldn’t lay 
much on, for there be scarcely a 
sound plank among the lot ’o 
‘em. An’ I’d sooner sail with the 
old gentleman ’isself any day than 
with a crew of those square ’eads. 
| a 

But his daughter had pushed back 
her chair with a sudden scrape over 
the brick floor, very different from 
her usual gentle, dreamy movements, 
and the next moment he heard her 
flying steps top the stairs and cross 
her room to the window. 

“Well, well,”’ he muttered to him- 
self, “lassies be queer cattle for sure! 
Oi thowt as ’ow she could na’ ‘be 
takin’ it as quiet-like as she acted 
fur. Playmates as they’ve been all 
these years, an’ as good as keeping 
company these two Summers past, 
I’d reckoned. But there, with wom- 
en yer may generally reckon for 
them to go contra’wise.” And with 
these wise and manifestly true reflec- 
tions, he strolled across to the open 
door to have another look at the 
morning before he turned in for a 
few hours’ sleep after his long 
night’s work. 

Upstairs, however, Melinda was 
standing by the open casement, sha- 
king from head to foot with a fear 
that seemed to blind her so that she 
could scarcely trust her own eyes. 
The sea looked to her terrified sight 
nothing more than a blur of blue, 
surrounded like a mirror by the nod- 
ding roses which framed her win- 
dow, and flecked with myriads of 
tiny white waves, but otherwise bare 
—unbroken by boat or sail. 

For a long time Melinda gazed 
and gazed as if the sheer strength 
of her longing and will must bring 
back into sight again what she s0 














ardently longed to see; then sud- 
denly her eyes dropped to the cush- 
ioned seat on which her elbows 
rested. 

There was the old familiar patch- 
work cover, but no sign of the hood 
of the red cloak, which she had re- 
membered having hung well over the 
sill, so that a greater sweep of color 
might flourish outside. She craned 
herself anxiously over the ledge. 
Perhaps it had caught on the great 
bush of leaves and blossoms which 
the rose tree had sent out where it 
was pruned back each year from en- 
croaching across the very window- 
pane. 

But there was no sign of it there, 
and, kneeling on the seat, the girl 
stretched her slim body out as far as 
she could, clinging to the woodwork 
on either side of her, so as to try to 
see over the bank of flowers. Yes, 
there among the lad’s love, Sweet 
William, and sops in wine, lay the 
red flag of truce, which that sudden 
rush of wind caused by the banging 
door must have wafted from its 
place. 

At that moment her father caught 
sight of it, too, and moving forward, 
lifted it up, and shook it carefully 
in his great hands. 

“Look ere, Linda!” he called up 
cheerfully to the window where his 
daughter was watching him with a 
white face from above the screen of 
roses. ‘What a careless lass you be, 
fur sure! ’Ere’s your fine red cloak 
lyin’ out here all a mess o’ dew 
from the blossoms. Well, well, fur 
sure, I did think as ’ow yerd 
set more store by yer things than 
that.” 

But Melinda neither saw nor 
heard, for she had flung herself upon 
her bed, and, with her face buried in 
the pillow, was sobbing her heart out 
in wild rebellion at the first real dis- 
appointment that had ever crossed 
her life. 
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II 


TRANGELY enough, from the 

day of Dave’s departure the 
Summer peace seemed to break up 
into a series of wild storms seldom 
known at that time of year, which, 
after torturing the hearts of Wen- 
lock women night after night with 
the thought of husbands and fathers 
fighting against the terrors and mis- 
eries of small-boat fishing in bad 
weather, at last seemed to scatter the 
early shoals of herring so completely 
that the men were perforce obliged 
to stay at home in comparative idle- 
ness, and pass their time as best they 
could mending their torn nets. 

Through these long, wet, stormy 
days, which were cold enough to de- 
mand the look, if not the feel, of a 
continual bright wood fire, Melinda 
stayed indoors, busied with some 
new blue shirts for her father. 
Though sitting, as she did, with her 
sewing in the great ingle-nook— 
which, nearly as big as half the rest 
of the kitchen, held two elbow chairs 
and a little window, which looked 
across the bay—the work progressed 
but slowly. 

Her eyes seemed drawn continu- 
ally to the tiny pane of thick, green- 
ish glass flecked so often now with 
raindrops, while she grew to nur- 
sing her regret and anxiety till, in 
spite of its reality, it became a kind 
of luxury to her that she would have 
felt oddly lost without. Still, it al- 
tered her more than a little, awaking 
her from her gentle self-satisfaction 
and stinging her heart to life, as the 
riotous north winds stung the red 
blood up into her delicate face. 

Perhaps Dave’s mother had as 
much, in reality, to do with this al- 
teration, which seemed at once hum- 
bling and strengthening, as anything 
else. The day after the Norwegian 
boats had sailed, Melinda had gone 
in the hush of the evening, when 
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work was over and grief lay heavy 
upon her, to see the old woman, with 
a clear vision in her mind of the tears 
that they would shed together, and 
how they would cling to one another 
and help one another, till Dave came 
back, to be told by his mother that 
she had found a daughter, and more 
than a daughter, in the girl he loved. 

But, to her amazement, she had 
been repulsed with a fierce bitterness 
by the narrow-souled old woman, of 
which the very thought was sufficient 
for weeks afterwards to send a hot 
flush of pain and humiliation scorch- 
ing over her sensitive face, from 
neck to brow. 

When she had reached the cottage 
door and knocked once or twice 
without receiving any answer, she 
had passed round to the back, in the 
homely fashion of the Wenlock folk, 
and thus found the old woman chop- 
ping wood, wielding the axe, in spite 
of her seventy-odd years, with the 
savage swing which might have ani- 
mated the arm of Judith in avenging 
the wrongs of her people. At first 
she did not seem to see the girl, who, 
after wishing her good evening, 
asked if she might not help. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Burnet 
fiercely, turning ‘round and drawing 
herself up, holding the axe still in 
her hand, much as a queen might 
hold a scepter. “No, I don’t want 
thy help, an’ I don’t want thee dark- 
ening my sight, Melinda Ash. If it 
weren’t for thee, my lad ’ud be here 
now doing this ’ere for me. It’s 
thee, an’ thy li'l white face and great 
witch eyes, as ’ave sent ’im from me, 
ter meet his death more nor likely. 
Yer stole the lad’s heart furst, an’ 
when yer got tired o’ that yer sent 
im off ter make room fur other.” 

“Mrs. Burnet, I didn’t—I didn’t 
never mean him to go; no one can be 
more sorry for it nor me; an’ I came 
here this evenin’ ’cause I thought as 
how we'd feel the same, an’—” 
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“Feel the same—feel the same,” 
echoed the old woman, with a bitter 
laugh and a deep flush on the clear- 
cut Spanish face which she had in- 
herited from some ancestor driven 
ashore with one of the scattered 
wrecks from the Armada. “Do ye 
dare think, yer li’l mimsey light-o’- 
love, as yer could feel as I feel fur 
my son?” 

“But he will come back. Surely, 
surely he will come back!” Melinda 
had cried, catching at the mother’s 
arm, her eyes wide with horror, and 
all resentment swept away by the 
sight of the apprehension and proph- 
ecy in the haggard face above her. 

“Nay, nay, lass; ‘ee won’t come 
back no more,” answered the old 
woman, whose rage seemed to have 
spent itself, and whose voice had 
dropped suddenly to the flat tones of 
dull despair. “’E’ll never come 


back no more; an’ I dare say as the 
Lord ‘ull deal hard enough with 


yer, without me adding to it. But 
go away, lass—go away out o’ my 
sight. Fur when I see yer I can't 
but say more nor any Christian 
should. I'd best bear my burden my- 
self, as we all must—aye, we all on 
us, high and low, mun do that, fur 
that’s one o’ God’s laws as never 
alters. But don’t come near me, fur 
I’m fair crazed with grief, an’ I 
say more nor a Christian should. 
Aye, aye, and I'll beg yer pardon fur 
it, too. But don’t speak ter me, nor 
come anigh me, lass, fur I just canna 
bide it.” 

And Melinda, with choking sobs 
straining at her throat too fiercely 
for any relief of tears, had crept 
back to the shelter of her father’s 
house, a woman—and a child no 
longer. 

But with this growth came a new 
sense of the responsibilities of life. 
A new humility and a strange, new 
steadfastness of purpose had come 
to Melinda, and though she still 

















dreamed her dreams and dressed up 
the puppets of her imagination, ma- 
king them move and act like the 
knights and ladies of old on her 
mind’s stage, now, however, they had 
become mere froth and foam tossed 
up by fancy on her stream of life, 
while beneath it all flowed as surely 
onward as the river to the sea, deep- 
ening and widening every day with 
the thought of Dave’s love and devo- 
tion and the passionate wearying for 
news which never came, a womanly 
tenderness and depth hitherto un- 
known to her. 

Once she gathered her courage in 
her hand, and dropped a tiny note in 
at Mrs. Burnet’s window one eve- 
ning, asking if she had heard from 
Dave. And next day the old woman 
called to Ash as he passed her door, 
and told him to tell his daughter 
“No.” 

“Nothing else, Mrs. Burnet?” the 
man had asked in a puzzled voice, 
with a curious glance at the worn old 
face that had bleached and withered 
strangely within the last few months. 

“Nowt,” she had answered calmly. 
And he had gone his way and deliv- 
ered his message to his daughter, 
much disturbed in his heart by the 
sudden pained widening of her eyes 
and the whitening of the face that he 
loved so well. 

“She didn’t say aught nor that,” 
he went on awkwardly, with the feel- 
ing which most men have in the face 
of grief they cannot understand— 
that anything is better than silence. 
“I thowt as ‘ow it sounded a bit 
short like, an’ asked ’er if that were 
all, and she said as ’ow it was. She 
seems a bit daft like, poor old body, 
since the lad went, an’ thee mustn’t 
mind ’er ways, Linda.” 

“It’s all right, Feyther,” Melinda 
had answered gently, and took her 
sewing and sat down in the corner of 
the fireplace again without another 
word. But in a few moments the 
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old man saw two slow tears roll 
down her face onto the shirt she 
was busied over, and pushing back 
his chair with as much noise as pos- 
sible over the brick floor, he stamped 
across to the mantelshelf to get his 
tobacco and pipe, and went out into 
the garden to relieve his feelings by 
digging up potatoes. 

“There's ’taters,” he muttered to 
himself, stabbing the fork more 
fiercely into the ground at every 
word ; “an’ cabbages, an’ beans, thank 
the Lord, as there is some under- 
standing. Yer plants ’em, picks ’em 
out, an’ weeds ’em, and waters ’em a 
mite if it’s too droughty, an’ yer 
knows they’re safe to turn out right 
enuff. But them there women, yer 
don’t know what the thunder ter be 
arter doin’ next fur ’em, nor how 
‘trarywise they'll grow fur all yer 
messes over ’em. There’s that poor 
lass a-frettin’ ’er ‘eart out fur that 
great fool o’ a lad, an’ ’is mother 
pining into a sort 0’ loony, an’ why 
can’t they just go an’ ’ave their cry 
out together an’ ’a’ done with it? 
That’s what I wants ter know. But 
I don’t believe as ’ow they’ve even so 
much as passed the time o’ day to 
one another since them damned boats 
sailed. I don’t take it kind o’ Missus 
Burnet, that I don’t, with a mother- 
less lass like mine. There, there, if 
only the Almighty ’ad seen fit ter 
make the women like the cabbages, 
all alike, save for the matter o’ size 
an’ a trifle o’ shape, one ’ud know 
where ’un was, which I’m danged if 
2ny man can do now.” , 


III 


ND so the long Autumn and 
long, long Winter wore away, 
and at last the Spring began to warm 
the sides of the hill with the clear 
golden-brown leaf-buds of the oak; 
and spikes of living green, like the 
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vanguard of the coming glory of 
blossoms, pierced their way through 
the brown soil. But Dave did not 
come. 

Then, as hope began to seem more 
and more memory than anything ac- 
tive and vital, Melinda opened her 
window one morning late in June 
and there, swinging at anchor in 
the bay, waiting for the tide to turn, 
lay three weather-beaten timber 
boats, with sails flapping idly against 
their masts, exactly as they had done 
close on a year ago. 

The girl, who had just got out of 
bed with a feeling of listless weari- 
ness at the very thought of another 
day, flushed rosily even down to her 
white, blue-veined feet as if some 
lamp had suddenly lighted in her 
very heart, quickening and coloring 
every drop of blood which it pulsed 
forth. Then she dropped down in 
her old attitude beside the window- 
seat and stretched out both arms to- 
wards the little fleet, as though she 
would draw them to her and hold 
them close against her warm heart; 
and, catching at a creamy-white bud 
from above her head, she kissed it 
passionately and flung it seaward, a 
sweet, white flag of truce. 

A new thought struck her, and, 
flinging open the great press, she 
took down the red cloak, which had 
hung there unworn all through thé 
Winter. Crossing again to the win- 
dow, she shook out its folds in the 
sunshine. It should go in its old 
place, and so give Dave, even be- 
fore he reached the shore, the mes- 
sage that it had failed in, a year ago. 

But suddenly, even as she leant 
forward to drape it across the win- 
dow, securing it firmly this time with 
two large pins against the cushion of 
the seat, another thought, born of 
the new humility and womanliness of 
her still, clear, childlike soul flashed 
across her. 

Her last words with Dave had 
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been hard and cruel—words such as 
are apt, like a poisoned thorn, to 
mortify and spread infinite pain and 
infinite harm far beyond the wound 
they have made, which will in time 
grow a newer and tougher skin, till 
both the wound and enemy who 
made it be forgotten. 

So with a strange quiet, which she 
had never thought of as a possibility 
on this morning of all others, she 
put her red cloak back in the press, 
and washing and dressing herself 
quickly, in the very same lilac print 
which she had worn the year before, 
slipped downstairs and along the few 
yards of road which lay between her 
house and Mrs. Burnet’s cottage. 

She knocked twice at the door; 
then, as no one answered, she opened 
it softly, and peered in among the 
gold-brown shadows of the dim littie 
old room, which was yet scarcely 
awake to the fact of it being day. 

On her knees before the hearth 
knelt Dave’s mother in a faded wrap- 
per, laying the fire—which, when the 
boy was home, she had always come 
down to find ready lighted and crack- 
ling a cheerful good-morning to her 
--with the listless unconcern that 
Melinda knew only too well. 

The girl crossed the room swiftly 
and dropped on her knees by the old 
woman’s side. 

“Dave’s boat’s in the bay, Mother,” 
she said with a sob of joy catching at 
her voice, never noticing for one mo- 
ment that she had used the sacred 
name which had been a stranger to 
her all her life. “Dave’s boat’s in 
the bay, and the tide will rise in an- 
other hour. Go and dress, and let 
me light the fire and set the break- 
fast. Please, please do—there’s so 
little I can do.” And the soft red 
lips quivered. 

The old woman rose slowly from 
her knees, with a half-dazed look on 
her face, and walked as if in a dream 
across to the door which led up to 
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the stairway, then hesitated with her 
hand on the latch. 

“Dave likes bacon fine—cut thin— 
and there’s a nice bit ’anging in the 
fireplace just above yur ’ead, as I 
been savin’ in ‘ope against ’ope.” 
Then she hesitated again, and half- 
turned away. “Cut plenty, fur you'll 
be ’ere, too, I reckon, to meet the 
lad, or mayhaps go down ter the 
beach,” she went on with a grudging 
jealousy in her tones. 

Melinda’s delicate face flushed 
with a sudden pained shame, but she 
answered the old woman very gently. 

“No, no, Mrs. Burnet, ye’ll want 
the lad ter yerself, an’ ’e’ll not be 
needing me a mornin’ like this when 
he’s got his own mother ter come to. 
An’ there’s Feyther’s breakfast to 
see after as well—though he’s out 
with the boat still, an’ won’t be back 
awhile. I thought as I’d get the 
breakfast while yer dressed and went 
down the beach ter meet—yer son. 
An’ I'll make the tea when I saw yer 
two comin’, then slip off by the back 
through the gaps in the fences, for 
I’ve a power o’ work waiting fur me 
ter do this morning.” 

The old woman’s face softened, 
and again she hesitated a moment as 
if to say something more, but 
changed her mind, and went slowly 
upstairs. 

And a few minutes later the old 
woman descended the crooked little 
stairs again and went out into the 
street without a word. 

But Melinda heard her; and when 
the old woman had gone she dropped 
on a chair, and laid her head on the 
white tablecloth with a sob of pain; 
but the next moment she was up 
again. There were lots of things to 
be done yet. She must not think 
about herself. 

She could find no butter in the 
house, so off she sped again, to re- 
turn a moment later with a fresh 
half-pound, folded in a cabbage-leaf, 


as well as a pot of blackberry jam. 

Back again at the cottage, with the 
jam turned out into a glass dish, and 
the butter garnished with a brilliant 
green hedge of parsley, she had 
nothing left to do but to stand at the 
window, and gaze with straining 
sight down the village road, and 
across the narrow slip of beach to 
the landing-stage, where she could 
see the spare, black-robed figure of 
the waiting mother standing among 
a little group of neighbors. 

In a very few minutes a sort of 
stir seemed to animate them, thrill- 
ing to where Melinda stood behind 
the white muslin curtain, and the 
screen of scarlet geraniums. She 
seemed to hear quick, eager words, 
she saw pointing hands, waving 
handkerchiefs, and in another min- 
ute a boat shot up against the land- 
ing-place. She caught the flash of 
spray as the oars were lifted, while 
first and foremost sprang into sight 
the blue-jerseyed figure she had -hun- 
gered to see for so many months. 

Then it and the other black form 
seemed to meet and mingle into one 
in a sudden rush of blinding tears 
which swept across the girl’s sight, 
as she sank down on her knees by the 
windowsill. 

“Thank God! Thank God! 
Thank God!” It was all she could 
say or think, for the relief of joy, 
the sudden realization of her pent-up 
longing seemed almost, for the mo- 
ment, more than she could bear. 

In another moment, though, she 
was on her feet, and not daring even 
to give a second glance out of the 
window, poured the bubbling water 
from the kettle into the teapot, and 
set it again before the fire; emptied 
the bacon into a frying-pan and put 
it handy on the hob. And then, turn- 
ing, she fled out of the back door 
across the field, through her own 
garden into the house, and upstairs 
—running as she had not run since 
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the old days when she and Dave used 
to play “tig” together, and never 
pausing till she had shut and locked 
her own door behind her, and thrown 
herself panting on the bed. 

But soon she had to go downstairs 
to give her father his breakfast and 
listen patiently to the old man’s wan- 
dering talk—between his mouthfuls 
—of how he had seen the lad at his 
mother’s door, and how fine and 
strong and brown he had grown, and 
how he asked him—this with a sly 
chuckle and side glance at his daugh- 
ter’s face, drooping like a faint pink 
rose over the cup she was refilling 
for him—whether he had brought 
home a girl from Norway with him, 
and how the lad had just shook his 
head, “solemn-like, with mever a 
word.” 

All this Melinda had to bear, and 
in the long morning that followed 
she scarcely dared to go out into the 
backyard even to fill her kettle, for 
fear of seeming to court notice. And 
at dinner-time came more accounts 
of all the wonders that Dave had 
seen, and surprise at her indifference. 
And then the unutterably wearisome 
afternoon, when the hands of the 
grandfather clock seemed scarcely to 
move; and of all the little household 
tasks she was usually so busy over, 
that time, indeed, was generally all 
too short for, none seemed worth the 
doing. 

With Dave things had been even 
worse. During the breakfast so 
daintily prepared for him by his little 
love’s slim hands, he had asked after 
her, introducing her name with an 
elaborate unconcern and deep blush 
which would have betrayed him to 
the most uninitiated, but with such 
plain anxiety that the old woman’s 
conscience pricked her to tell him of 
her early-morning visitor, and of 
that other visit months before in the 
Autumn; but something stronger 
than conscience held her back. At 
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the very start she had been stung to 
the quick by the cloud of disappoint- 
ment in Dave’s face as he scanned 
the little waiting group on the land- 
ing-quay, while she had felt, rather 
than seen, as she clung to him in the 
first embrace, that his gaze had tray- 
eled away up the village street to the 
little whitewashed cottage among the 
roses. 

All the morning she had battled 
with herself, her fierce maternal jeal- 
ousy and her stern Nonconformist 
conscience at war with one another. 
Dave’s interest in everything was 
so clearly preoccupied, so plainly 
roused to any activity only for her 
sake, that it filled her with a dull 
ache of despair, which she knew to 
be only a reflection of his mood; and 
yet it seemed almost a physical im- 
possibility—the more difficult the 
more she thought over it—to say the 
few, very few words which were 
needful to dispel it. 

After breakfast, he strolled to the 
garden-gate to smoke his pipe and 
chat to the fishermen who were on 
their way home from their night’s 
work, while she, with a pretense of 
being busied in washing up the 
breakfast things, watched him from 
the window, noting with a half-sav- 
age resentment the continual invol- 
untary turns of the head towards 
Ash’s cottage; noting, too, that he 
took his pipe out of his mouth and 
held it in his hand while he talked to 
the old man with a subtle deference 
that he showed to none of the others. 

The day grew more heavily weari- 
some as it wore on, till the unutter- 
able boredom, unusual idleness, and 
drag of anxiety seemed to wipe the 
blue out of the boy’s eyes, and drew 
sharp, hard lines round his frank 
mouth, about which there lurked, 
notwithstanding, a grim set of pride, 
which she recognized as having seen 
in the glass again and again round 
her own mouth in the old days when 





she and the lad’s father had fallen 
out, and she had been determined for 
all it might cost her not to be the 
first to give in. She heard him ar- 
range to get out in the boats that 
night with some of the other men, 
feeling in her very bones the rest- 
lessness that possessed him; but still 
her dogged determination not to say 
a word to drive him into another 
woman’s arms held out, till suddenly, 
in the hush of gathering twilight, he 
acknowledged her supremacy, and 
in the sudden joy of victory she 
laid down her arms, as women so 
often do. 

She was sitting in the kitchen, 
shelling peas into a blue bowl, and 
something in the hour and her occu- 
pation seemed, with the flood of 
memories it brought back, to break 
down all the bulwarks of reserve in 
Dave’s slow Saxon nature, for he 
dropped on the floor before her, and 
laid his head against her knees, as he 
used to do in all his childish troubles. 

“Ah, Mother, Mother, but it’s so 
good to be ’ome again; what can a 
fellow want more with a mother like 
ye waiting for ’im? Faithful old 
Mother; I won’t go away from ’ome 
again, I reckon; you’ve grown that 
thin and white without me ter look 
after yer an’ worry yer.” 

The old woman’s hands strayed 
lovingly over the boy’s curly hair; 
for a moment she hesitated, her 
mouth working nervously; then her 
woman’s nature conquered. 

“Not only me, lad; not only me! 
That little Melinda Ash has gotten 
like a white pink with frettin’— 
though she wur rosy enuff this morn- 
in’ when she came ter tell me as ‘ow 
the boats was in, and set the break- 
fast while I went ter meet yer—a 
tidy-fingered lass, too,” she added, 
determined now that she had once 
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given in, to do so completely. 

“Melinda?” breathed Dave, fling- 
ing back his head, his wide eyes full 
of passionate eagerness and inquiry 
on her face. 

“Yuss, lad—old Ash’s girl—she— 
she’s main set on yer, lad, that’s sure, 
an’—an’ I could do with a daughter 
to ’elp me now, Dave; them stairs 
tires me something awful, an’ she’s 
a handy lass.” But, almost before 
she had finished her little speech, 
which, in spite of its apparent selfish- 
ness, was to her nature almost heroic 
in its absolute surrender of her 
rights, Dave had risen to his feet 
with a flush of new life irradiating 
his every movement, and, snatching 


up his cap, strode off as fast as his . 


long legs could carry him, leaving 
his mother gazing after him with 
hungry, wistful eyes, but with a 
strange new peace at her heart not- 
withstanding. 

Melinda, in her chimney-corner, 
heard the slam of the garden gate, 
the quick step up the patch, and rose 
to her feet with a sudden rapturous 
joy shaking her like a leaf. She saw 
his figure darken the little doorway; 
saw his hesitation for a moment till 
his eyes grew accustomed to the dim- 
ness, and then she was folded in the 
haven of his arms, clinging close, 
close, as though she feared he should 
slip away from her again as her 
many dreams had done, and leave 
only the chill of awakening loneli- 
ness. 

“TI did hang it out, though, Dave,” 
she murmured at last, laying her soft 
cheek against his, so that he could 
not see into her eyes. 

“Did hang what out, sweetheart?” 

“The red cloak the morn yer went 
away a year ago. But it wur a puff 
o’ wind, Dave, as did it; nothing but 
a puff o’ wind, dear love.” 
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O* the door of the Broadway of- 
fice ran the legend, “John P. 
Barndyke. Mines and Investments.” 
Mr. Barndyke, within, looked like 
both. There was profundity, ampli- 
tude, solidity, financial responsibility 
all over him, from the summit of his 
bald head, bulwarked with Dun- 
Greary whiskers, down to his white 
spats and glistening shoes. The 
triple-chinned massiveness of face, 
the wrinkleless convexity of white 
vest, resembling the sail of a yacht 
in a fresh breeze, proclaimed him 
anything but a man of straw. He 
had an air and a manner that 
matched his appearance, amiably 
bluff or bullyingly dictatorial, ac- 
cording to the situation and standing 
of the person with whom he had to 
deal. This morning he was per- 
turbed, and from the nervous finger- 
ing of papers on the desk before 
him one might suppose he was 
searching for his accustomed ease, 
as one might look for a lost eyeglass. 
Standing near the desk, uncomforta- 
bly near, Mr. Barndyke thought, 
was Steve Forbes, of the Caribou, 
tall, lean, with “ frontiersman” 
stamped all over him, despite city 
clothes which sat on him awkwardly. 
The brown face was strong, the 
mouth pleasant yet firm, the eyes 
kindly, with capacity for humor in 
them, though they did not show it 
just now. There was a slight stoop 
in the stalwart shoulders, and he 
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walked with the straddling gait of a 
man who lives much in the saddle. 
He leaned an elbow on the top of the 
desk and looked down on the ornate- 
ly prosperous man in the revolving 
chair as one might regard a strangely 
unpleasant beast. 

“What it amounts to, Barndyke, 
when you come down to square 
man’s talk, is that you mean to throw 
me.” Steve spoke with unangered 
deliberateness. 

“Not at all! Not at all!” blus- 
tered the other. “If you choose to 
build castles on imagination, and they 
fall, blame yourself and not me.” 

“ Barndyke!” replied Steve. 
“Among the kind of men I mix with 
the only use you’d be would be for 
fox bait. You know my option runs 
out on the sixth and to-day is the 
first. You’ve kept me playing ‘round 
this month past, expecting you to 
keep your word.” 

“If you knew anything about bust- 
ness, you’d know better than to ex- 
pect any man to put up good money 
on a mine gamble like yours,” re- 
plied Barndyke. “I’ve looked into 
it, of course, as I have dozens of 
others, but it’s doubtful whether you 
have anything of value. If it is as 
good, or half as good, as you claim, 
the street is full of men crazy to get 
on to such things.” 

“You're a cloven-footed liar,” 
drawled the calm voice. “I know 
now why Kelson, your man, has been 
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ferreting ‘round my prospect and 
the adjoining properties in my ab- 
sence, and what he’s doing here now. 
He’s been too anxious to dodge me 
for honesty. I showed you what I 
had, believing your word, and you 
promised to find the $100,000 to 
swing the deal. I gave you what you 
wanted for it, and you’ve tricked me 
with fine talk to keep me from going 
elsewhere. You’d have fooled me 
up to the minute my option died if I 
hadn’t forced your hand. It isn’t 
because you doubt what I’ve got that 
you're playing Judas, but because 
you know how good it is and want it 
all, what I’ve slaved and fought for 
in sun and cold, poverty and hunger, 
all these years. I’ve got to raise 
$100,000 between this and three 
o'clock of the sixth. I’ve less than 
twenty-five dollars in the world, and 
I don’t know a soul in New York, 
but I'll get it. Take notice, Barn- 
dyke, I'll get it,” and the hard fist 
smashed down on the desk to the agi- 
tation of Mr. Barndyke’s sensitive 
nerves. “It takes more than a meas- 
ly coyote or sneaking wolf to scare 
me off my holding.” 

Outside the office Steve paused for 
reflection, then headed for the Trust 
Company who were agents for the 
property. Doubtless Barndyke had 
shut that door, but he’d find out. 
The manager, of whom he asked a 
month’s extension, if necessary, was 
sympathetic, but it was impossible. 
Another option had been granted to 
run from three o’clock of the sixth, 
should the first fall through. 

“Party of the name of Barndyke?” 
inquired Steve. 

“It isn’t my business to tell,” said 
the manager, “but I’ve seen worse 
guessers.” 

Steve considered a moment. There 
was something of the miner’s fatal- 
ism in him, and the stoicism that goes 
with it. It wasn’t the first time he 
had seen golden promise develop into 


leaden fulfilment, rosy dawn fade to 
gray noon. Nor, said the buoyant 
spirit of the man, would it be the 
first time he had seen gray noon be 
the somber forerunner of a brilliant, 
glory-filled sunset. After all, it is the 
end, the balancing, that counts. 

The big office clock boomed the 
hour of three. It seemed to Steve 
like the ring count, then he laughed 
and straightened his shoulders. 

“One. Two. Three,” he said. 
“That ain’t Ten, and you’re out! 
Here’s where we stall for the bell, 
and come up smiling again for 
more.” 

“Go to it, son,” said the manager, 
who had sized up the situation. “You 
look the kind that takes a mighty lot 
of stopping.” 

Steve stepped out into Broadway 
again. He wanted air and exercise; 
his mind worked best when his body 
was in motion, so he started to walk. 
Where he went to that afternoon he 
never knew, but it was nearly nine 
o’clock when he found himself, foot- 
sore and hungry, but with the devil 
distanced, at the foot of Fifth Ave- 
nue. For a month he had been loaf- 
ing ’round the streets waiting, and 
had found the job harder than the 
stiffest, backaching task he had ever 
done. That was ended now, he was 
the prospector again in a strange, 
new country, facing the toughest 
prospect of his life. How he was 
going to tackle it, he didn’t know, 
and to-night didn’t much care. He 
had a hunch that he was going to do 
it. He wondered what would hap- 
pen if he marched through the 
money district announcing to the 
world that he had one of the richest 
silver mines since Potosi, and de- 
manding a hundred thousand dollars. 
The idea tickled him so that he burst 
into laughter to the amaze of passers- 
by. Then they saw the bronzed face 
under the broad Stetson and laughed, 
too, as one laughs at the mirth of 
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children and grown-ups who retain 
the childlike mind and heart. 

When he reached the square he 
hesitated a moment between hunger 
and weariness. He’d sit awhile and 
reflect on men and things in this 
vast sweltering babel. Most of the 
benches were filled, but he found one, 
a little apart from the rest, with only 
two occupants. At each end sat a 
woman. One was young, and his 
swift glance brought away the im- 
pression of the most perfectly satis- 
factory face he had ever seen. He 
came from a comparatively woman- 
less country, and the greatest charm 
of New York, to him, was its multi- 
tude of pretty faces. There was 
nothing blasé about Steve Forbes, 
and he had known camps and bo- 
nanza cities and their womankind. 
He cherished the wholesome man’s 
belief that the good among man and 
womankind formed the vast major- 
ity, and that in the bad was an amaz- 
ing lot of good. He had the simple, 
clean mind from which springs the 
fine flower of chivalry and reverence 
for woman. 

The face was not prettier than 
many he had seen, but it was quite 
different; he didn’t know how or 
why. Rather pale and, he thought, 
tired and anxious. He liked the way 
her hair framed the brow and 
temples, the large eyes, the grave, 
cval face. He wondered why she 
was seated, alone, in a public square, 
at that hour. He glanced at her 
again and felt happier. 

The other woman was elderly, 
with a sharp, rather severe face, 
plainly dressed, and wore a wide- 
brimmed straw hat that even his in- 
experience in such matters told him 
was of the cheapest. Neither wom- 
an knew much of the world’s luck, he 
guessed, and he thought with some 
self-contempt of his own anxiety 
during the afternoon because of 
Barndyke’s treachery. To a man, 
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the whole wide world was open, and 
strength and courage could hew a 
path through the densest jungle ; how 
Gifferent to a woman, young and 
pretty, old and feeble! 

“You don’t mind me sitting down 
here, Ma’am, and you, Miss?” he 
asked. “I’m plumb tired and these 
legs of mine ain’t used to pavement 
pounding.” 

The girl shot a quick glance at 
him, and his big wholesomeness 
seemed to satisfy her. She gave a 
little nod. The other scrutinized him 
more leisurely, and a dry smile 
passed over her face. 

“They’re long enough in all con- 
science,” she said, looking critically 
at the outstretched legs. 

“A few more days like this'll 
shorten ’em, Mother,” he said. 
“Guess I walked an inch off ’em this 
afternoon. Terrible place, this city, 
to wear folks. Look at all that!” 
and he nodded to the miscellaneous 
humanity on the benches. Then he 
remembered that perhaps these wom- 
en knew all about it, and rebuked 
his thoughtless tongue. 

“You don’t mind me speaking to 
you, Mother, and little sister,” he 
continued. “I know it’s reckoned 
next door to murder in cities to talk 
to folks you don’t know. Just fancy 
you’re in my country where human 
beings are glad to talk.” 

“And where may that be?” asked 
the woman. 

“All the way from Labrador to 
Vancouver, Mother, and from the 
Lakes to the Arctic Circle, mostly 
where humans are the rarest ant 
mals.” He laughed. “I’m a snail 
man, carry my skyscraper with me— 
a few yards of canvas—and plant it 
in the woods, by the lake shore, of 
up the mountain side, with God's 
sun and stars, trees, winds and wild 
things for my neighbors.” 

“What do you leave them for at 
this time of the year, when the wilds 
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must be at their best?” asked the 
frankly inquisitive woman. 

“Mother, you make me homesick,” 
he replied. “I’m just aching for the 
open hillside, the sky soft velvet, the 
stars shining to do you a kindness, 
the lake below rippling black and sil- 
ver, and the wind that comes with- 
out the tang of the devil’s limekiln, 
singing among the trees. We’ve most 
things there but money, and I’m here 
on the still hunt for a hundred thou- 
sand dollars; so if you hear the next 
day or two of a wild man standing 
some fat banker on his head and 
shaking that much out of his pockets, 
you'll know it was Steve Forbes who 
did it.” 

Thus they chatted for some time, 
the dry, tart humor of the woman 
feeding and drawing out the miner’s 
loquacity, the girl listening amused- 
ly, and now and again joining in the 
conversation. Weariness passed from 
Steve and hunger was uppermost. 

“Guess it’s about. time I had my 
supper,” he said. “I wish, Mother, 
you and little sister here would come 
and have some supper with me. New 
York swatted me this afternoon 
pretty hard, so I guess it’s trying to 
be good to me now. I’ve a sort of 
fancy we are going to bring luck to 
each other.” 

The woman looked across at the 
girl. 

“What do you say, my dear?” she 
asked. “Shall we represent New 
York to the stranger within our 
gates ?” 

The girl nodded, her eyes dancing 
with mirth, and they went to a near- 
by restaurant. The meal was a very 
pleasant one. Steve was in high 
spirits and an easy prey to the ban- 
tering inquisitiveness of the keen- 
faced woman. When the odd little 
party broke up, the latter went along 
the Avenue. Some distance up, she 
paused under a lamp to look at the 
folded paper she had seen the man 


slip into her jacket pocket. She took 
out a five-dollar bill. Then she hailed 
a taxi and drove away. 

Steve stood on the pavement and 
watched the girl go. Then as the 
slim, graceful figure was passing out 
of sight, he reflected swiftly that ex- 
ceptional situations demand extraor- 
dinary measures. To let the girl 
walk thus out of his life would be 
foolish and worse, like throwing 
away luck that had just come to him. 
There was rebuke in her eye when 
she saw him, not very severe, per- 
haps, for they had become rather 
friendly, but still rebuke. 

“I'd rather you’d be angry with me 
to-night, than be mad with myself 
forever after,” he said apologetically. 
“I didn’t mean to follow you at first, 
but then I felt how crazy it was to 
find a friend and lose her right 
away.” 

It sounded reasonable enough. 
After all, he was different from city 
men. She came from the country 
herself, so gave him the benefit of 
extenuating circumstances, and so 
great was her interest in his quest 
that she said he might call later and 
iet her know the result. 

When she reached her room in the 
apartment house, she lit the gas and 
sat down on the bed to reflect upon 
the one adventurous evening in a 
rather placid life. A few hours be- 
fore Mary Andrews had been decid- 
edly gloomy. Two weeks before, the 
economical pruning of staffs in the 
department store where she worked 
had cast her adrift, and she had 
learned how fierce competition can 
be for mere bread. She had been 
ambitious and had left the duller 
native northland for the city. Some- 
times she regretted it. If life there 
was not so vivid and exciting, it had 
charm and compensations of its own. 
If the prizes in the lottery were not 
so splendid there, the heart-breaking 
blanks were much fewer. Existence 
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rarely resolved itself to a razor-edge 
fight for subsistence. Oddly enough, 
it was not the man she thought about, 
but the woman she had parted from. 
Her eyes and ears were keener than 
the miner’s ; she knew that their com- 
panion was no woman of the people 
in hard luck, and wondered if she 
would soon see her again. The 
strange woman had asked for her 
address and had promised to call 
upon her. She had a curious sense 
of protecting friendship as she re- 
called the keen, powerful face, and 
the hilf-veiled interest in the pier- 
cing eyes. 

When she slept that night, she 
dreamed of the northland, the green 
fields yellowing to harvest, the maple 
grove about the old home, the or- 
chard, fruit laden, sloping to the 
singing river, the cool, scented night 
winds blowing, and across the stage 
of dreams flitted the big bronzed mi- 
ner who had called her “little sister,” 
and the woman he called “Mother.” 
The mere names comforted her tired 
spirit. When she arose to the new 
day she felt a fresh gladness. She 
was glad she had resisted the temp- 
tation of the few hundreds to sell the 
old home. Like most people with 
a Celtic strain in them, she believed 
secretly in signs, omens, and dreams, 
in an unseen but ever-present hand 
that moves a piece here, another 
there, and with unfathomable wis- 
dom and skill works out far-seeing 


plans, by mysterious and _ inex- 
plicable combinations, to ultimate, 
splendid triumph. Perhaps! Per- 


haps! Then she laughed, an excel- 
lent way to begin a hard day. 


II 


GRAY sky overhead, her yacht, 
the Xantippe, plunging through 
gray-green seas, the wind whistling 
through the ropes and stays of her 
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rigging, and whipping the spray in 
clouds across the deck; such was the 
natural background to any true por- 
trait of Miss Pandora Fulcher. In 
the stern gray-grimness of her ap- 
pearance — piercing black eyes, 
strongly arched nose, Indian-hued 
face—the spaciousness of mind and 
heart, the seeming capriciousness of 
mood, sweeping wraths and splendid 
generosities, she revealed her kinship 
to the sea. Ashore, there was always 
about her something of the alien air 
which deep-sea sailors have on land. 
As she passed into the dingy street, 
a casual glance would have left one 
with the impression of a highly mili- 
tant female suffragist or inexpugn- 
2ble book canvasser, rather than the 
mistress of millions, whose ten thou- 
sand workpeople at Fulcherville pro- 
duced for her dress fabrics that ‘ri- 
valed the daintiest put forth by the 
looms of England and France. Near- 
er approach showed the poise, self- 
assuredness, and those _ instinctive 
subtleties of manner that proclaim 
the grande dame. Of restless en- 
ergy, she was an early riser. When 
a task had to be done she never dal- 
lied with it. Adventure was to her 
the very breath of life; chance, coin- 
cidence, unexpectedness, the ave- 
nues to much of its interest and 
charm. 

Mary Andrews was at home, pre- 
paring to go out on the work hunt, 
when her acquaintance of the night 
before arrived. 

“Pity we have not our cowboy 
friend with us,” said the visitor as 
she made herself comfortable in 
Mary’s armchair. “I suppose you 
have seen him since I did?” 

The girl colored in slight confu- 
sion. 

“I was sure of it,” laughed the 
lady. “He had the lonely look in his 
eyes when I came away. Well, he 
looked a clean, wholesome boy. 
Brought you home, of course? I 
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shouldn’t be surprised to hear he 
made love to you.” 

The girl laughed and shook her 
head. 

“He will then,” declared the vis- 
itor. “He’s that kind of man. I’m 
an old maid, and lookers-on see most 
of the game. Why, bless my soul! 
what have you got on the wall 
there?” and she stared at a large pho- 
tograph. 

“That is a view of Fulcherville and 
the Mills there,” said Mary. “My 
mother used to live there.” 

The lady sprang up, took the girl 
by the shoulders and searched her 
face eagerly. 

“I know now why your face has 
haunted me all night,” she said. 
“You are Alice Maynard’s girl?” 

“She was my mother,” said Mary 
in utter amazement. 

“I knew it. My instinct where 
Fulcherville is concerned never fails. 
You don’t know me, I suppose?” 
she asked. “Your mother did. I 
am Pandora Fulcher.” 

Mary looked part of the awe she 
felt upon hearing that august name, 
that her mother had always spoken 
almost with reverence. 

“Your mother, my dear, was one 
of my pet girls,” said Miss Pandora. 
“But what are you doing here in 
New York, alone? Why didn’t you 
come to see me, knowing I was your 
mother’s friend? I ought to shake 
you, rambling over the City seeking 
work of strangers when I’d have 
been happy to find a comfortable 
place for you. I wonder how it is 
that the people I’d love to help 
keep away from me. Think I’m 
an ill-tempered old crank, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“I think you did enough for us, 
Miss Fulcher,” replied the girl. “I 
can’t forget that we, or I, owe you 
five hundred dollars now. I hope 
one day to sell the farm and pay back 
what you lent Mother. So far I’ve 


never been able to do more than pay 
the interest.” 

“You’ve been paying interest?” 
cried Miss Pandora. “In the name 
of all the Shylocks in Jewry, to 
whom?” 

“To your agent at the Mills,” the 
girl replied. 

“T never knew it,” mourned Miss 
Pandora. “The sharks! When I 
sent it to her in her trouble I meant 
it as a gift. No wonder you kept 
away from me. Well, we'll see about 
that later.” 

They sat and talked for hours, 
and when Miss Fulcher left, Mary 
Andrews knew that her present: 
troubles were over. 

On her return to her Fifth Avenue 
home from her visit to Mary An- 
drews, Miss Fulcher had as guest at 
luncheon Mr. Richard Ambler, rela- 
tive, friend and legal adviser. Her 
relatives, as a rule, she detested. 
Flatteries spoken or acted she de- 
spised. Young Dick Ambler treated 
his cousin of nearly sixty as if she 
were his man chum of eight-and- 
twenty ; he was more candidly plain- 
spoken to her than if she hadn’t a 
dollar, and she thought him the kind 
of boy she would have liked her son 
to be had she married. She regaled 
him with the story of the girl and the 
cowboy, as she persisted in calling 
Steve Forbes, who called her “Moth- 
er,” took her out to supper, and 
slipped a five-dollar bill into her 
pocket when he thought she was not 
looking. 

“T wonder if he has managed to 
stand a fat banker on his head yet?” 
she mused. “There might be some- 
thing in his story. There was the 
man who tried to sell sovereigns on 
London Bridge for pennies, and 
couldn’t trade. If he’d tried to sell 
pennies for sovereigns he probably 
would have succeeded. It’s the fake 
that catches the man who won’t look 
at an honest thing.” 
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Dick looked across at her with a 
smile. The gruffest, sharpest-tongued 
woman in all New York City, and 
the tenderest hearted. She took out 
the five-dollar bill and smoothed it 
on the table. 

“The boy is staying at the Na- 
tional, his name is Steve Forbes,” 
she said. “I wish you’d look him up, 
Dick; perhaps you could steer him 
against the right people. We've got 
to live up to this five-spot and what 
it represents. The boy took me for 
a tired-out old charwoman or office- 
cleaner in hard luck. That eleven- 
cent hat I wore was worth the money 
it cost, though it’s a heavy trial to 
the stylish servants downstairs.” 

“T'll drop in on my way down- 
town,” said Dick. “If the man’s 
strike is good enough to draw the 
vultures it might be worth while.” 

At this moment a servant entered 
with a card. 

“John P. Barndyke. Mines and 
Investments,” she read aloud frown- 
ingly. “Why, Morgan, you'll be 
bringing up mousetrap merchants 
and toasting-fork inventors pres- 
ently.” 

“Beg pardon, Miss Fulcher, but ’e 
looks quite a gentleman,” said Mor- 
gan deferentially. 

“That makes it the more suspi- 
cious,” she remarked drily. 

“Seem to be running into the mine 
zone, Aunt Pandy,” said Dick. He 
always called his cousin Aunt. “Per- 
haps Heaven has sent your visitor to 
help out with your cowboy.” 

“Heaven has nothing to do with 
Mines and Investments,” replied 
Miss Pandora dogmatically. 

“Well, bye-bye,” said Dick. “T’ll 
call up and let you know the result 
of my interview with the five-spot 
disseminator.” 

Mr. Barndyke’s card had not 
prejudiced Miss Fulcher in his fa- 
vor. Mines she regarded as devilish 
agencies invented for the purpose of 
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commercial piracy, investments as 
the grimy-handed ministers of fraud, 
That he was plump and Solomonical- 
ly attired, formed an additional two- 
pronged indictment against him. 

“Pardon my intrusion, Miss Ful- 
cher,” he began. “Had I known 
your personal legal representative, I 
should not have ventured to trouble 
you. Iam about to acquire property 
in Caribou County, a rather pictu- 
resque spot in the northern wilder- 
ness, with capital shooting and fish- 
ing. I find that a portion of the 
property, known as Andrews’ Farm, 
is encumbered with a mortgage in 
your favor for five hundred dollars. 
I am prepared to purchase it from 
you if you are desirous of selling.” 

“If you are buying the property 
why trouble about purchasing the 
mortgage?” she asked abruptly. “All 
you will have to do then will be to 
pay me off and have done with it, 
with or without my consent.” 

“Precisely,” he replied, rather 
abashed. “I hope I may succeed in 
my endeavor to purchase, but it oc- 
curred to me that as the investment 
cannot be a very desirable one, you 
might wish to be rid of it.” 

“Philanthropic inducements never 
appeal to me,” answered Miss Pan- 
dora tartly. “The owner is, as you 
probably know, a young working-girl 
who might find it difficult to raise 
five hundred dollars. In that event 
I suppose you would foreclose. The 
mortgage is not for sale at any 
price.” 

She rang the bell and Mr. Barn- 
dyke vanished, much crestfallen. 
Ordering her car to be brought 
around, she drove downtown to the 
office of Mr. Ambler. He had seen 
Forbes, who was to call upon him 
later in the afternoon. 

“He claims,” said Dick, “to have 
found rich silver veins in the Caribou 
district. A man named Barndyke—” 

Miss Pandora chuckled aloud, her 
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eyes dancing with glee. He looked 
at her inquiringly. 

“Never mind, Dick, it’s only one 
of my spasms. Go ahead,” she ex- 
plained. “What about the man 
named Barndyke?” 

A grin overspread Dick’s counte- 
nance. 

“Wasn’t that the chap’s name who 
called on you to-day?” he asked. 

“Don’t be inquisitive, Dick, fire 
away,” she replied impatiently. 

“Well, this fellow, shark evidently, 
became interested in Forbes’ prop- 
erty, agreed to find the hundred 
thousand to swing the option held by 
your cowboy, that expires on the 
sixth. Steve showed him everything, 
and yesterday the man backed out. 
He has secretly bought another op- 
tion on the land, believing that 
Forbes cannot come to time, and in- 
tends to grab the strike. A hundred 
thousand is needed to cinch the prop- 
erty, then Steve wants to purchase 
or make terms with the owner of an 
adjoining place called Andrews’ 
Farm, into which the veins run. He’s 
on the track of the owner, some 
woman living here in New York. 
He’s scared lest Barndyke finds her 
first.” 

“Dick!” said Miss Pandora. “Get 
hold of a couple of first-class mining 
engineers, and start with them and 
Forbes for the Caribou to-night. If 
their report is all right I'll take a 
flyer in a mine for the first time in 
my life. That boy’s five dollars 
burns my pocket, and if a good 
thing’s afloat, I might as well do the 
salvaging as a mining shark. As for 
the Andrews girl, I’ve found her,” 
and she told him of her call upon the 
girl and Barndyke’s proposal. “Re- 
member, though, I am to be kept out 
of this. You are acting for a silent 
client.” 

On the morning of the sixth, Am- 
bler’s party returned. Forbes had 
made a great find, the veins had been 


uncovered in places and traced, and 
the optioned property, together with 
Andrews’ Farm, would, in the ex- 
perts’ opinions, prove one of the 
most sensational strikes the north 
country had known. 

“Well, what’s the verdict?” asked 
Steve, smiling, but anxious as he 
strolled into Ambler’s office at noon. 

“Put your fist to this agreement, 
Forbes,” said Dick. “Read it, man! 
Read it first! We might be stealing 
it from you. All right, eh?” 

“Right as rain. You're treating 
me mighty white, Mr. Ambler.” re- 
plied Steve. 

“There are other kinds of fish in 
New York waters besides sharks,” 
laughed Ambler. “Now for the 
Trust Company.” 

Steve’s friend, the manager, re- 
ceived them, the provisional papers 
were carefully examined by Am- 
bler. 

“Here’s your money, Forbes,” 
said Dick. “Pay up and smile.” 
The manager looked at the check’s 
signature and whistled. 

“You get the big fish when you go 
angling, son,” he said. “Good luck 
to you, my boy. You came ’round 
fine after the knockdown, and I’m 
damn glad.” 

Steve walked on the clouds to Am- 
bler’s office. There were clients in 
the private sanctum, so they stopped 
in the empty waiting-room. 

“Well, that’s all fixed,” said the 
lawyer. “Pretty much of a rush job, 
but now, what about the Andrews 
Farm? We’ve been at work and 
found the girl. She has no idea of 
the value of her property. I dare- 
say she has only expected a thousand 
or so for it, and if she’s awkward we 
have got hold of a mortgage on the 
place we can foreclose and fix things 
our way cheaply.” 

Steve looked at his new friend in 
bewilderment, and the smile died out 
of his face. He had taken a great 
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liking to Ambler, but he was gravely 
silent for some moments. 

“Mr. Ambler,” he said at length, 
“you'll have to excuse me. I don’t 
know much about business and city 
ways, but it seems to me that white’s 
white, and black’s black, city or 
country. I ain’t so fond of money 
that I can pick up any kind. When 
I go in for stealing I'll just pack guns 
and hold up men. I’m no hand at 
robbing women and girls, and I’m 
damned if I’m going to learn 
now.” 

“What the devil are you going to 
do then, Steve, give half the stuff 
away as soon as your hand is on it?” 
asked Dick. 
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“You say you’ve found the girl,” 
replied Steve stolidly. “I’m no 
Barndyke. Bring her here, show her 
what she’s got, if she wants to come 
in, we'll take her in, if she doesn't, 
we've got plenty to go on with with- 
out hers. I aim to be a square man, 
and—ah! Mr. Ambler, quit your 
kidding! I might have known a 
man that treated me white as you've 
done, wouldn’t wrong a girl. And, 
well—if there ain’t my luck here, 
mother and little—” 

“Little what?” asked Miss Pan- 
dora. 

“T ain’t saying anything else about 
that—yet,” replied Steve, looking 
into the shining eyes of the girl. 





THE BOUNDLESS SPACES 


By GOVE HAMBIDGE 


HERE is a grandeur in those many breasts 
Of earth, the great blue hills that nurse the sky, 
A grandeur where dark pines stand stark and high, 

Till on the tops thereof stars build them nests ; 

There is a grandeur where the fringed wave-crests 
Roll shoreward, and dim whorls of sea-mist lie 
Wherein some lonely gull’s complaining cry, 

A jewel set in silence, strangely rests. 


Yet do they fail intangibly, these things, 
Even though their grandeur sometimes overwhelms 
A moment, when the vistaed depths unroll— 
Imagination first folds up its wings, 
Awestruck, before the clean-swept, shoreless realms 
And boundless spaces of a woman’s soul. 
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i sometimes suspected that the 
incidental features of research 
unduly engage me. but being al- 
ways thoroughly aware of the rela- 
tion of the laboratory to the universe 
outside, I know that I’ve incom- 
pletely expressed myself in the color- 
less technical brochures that have 
gained for me such reputation as I 
have. For I’m obsessed, I'll admit, 
by the speculative aspect of toxicol- 
ogy; and I’ve an eye and an ear, al- 
ways, for the human dramas from 
which this science of mine, like a 
dispassionate accomplice, will now 
and then lightly lift a gossamer cur- 
tain. I’m not speaking, at this mo- 
ment, of crimes—though there are 
seasons when I’m deeply absorbed in 
them—and certainly not of meaning- 
less disasters ; merely of situations in 
which this universal element of bane, 
like a solitary shrouded, pantomimic 
figure in a play, enacts its silent and 
determining role. I’ve known, per- 
sonally, countless such cases. They 
beset my imagination continually. . . . 
Now there is, for instance, the case 
of Jasper Locke. 

I’ve taken a little trouble to dis- 
guise his name, inasmuch as he’s 
creditably known in the botanical 
world, and one can’t dabble with the 
higher fungi in even the most super- 
ficial fashion without learning of his 
authoritative volume on mycology. 
He had just published it when I first 
knew him; in fact, the book proved 
him so notably informed that I found 
it imperative to consult him without 
delay. He was generous in placing 
his data at my disposal ; indeed, I had 
liked, the man immensely at first 
sight, although his wholesome and 
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straightforward mind, that leaned no 
more toward one class of facts than 
toward another, was far from shar- 
ing my own obsession. ,I mean that 
the tremendously sinister secrets of 
nature didn’t, as it happened, partic- 
ularly pique him, even though they 
bulked so conspicuously in his own 
curious department of plant life. Or 
that is, I suppose you call them 
plants, if you’re a botanist; to me 
they seem unearthly counterfeits, 
these cryptogamia; spectral demons 
in the orderly world of root and leaf 
and flower. I could see that Locke 
didn’t spend himself in wondering 
why, of two closely similar fungi, 
one should be a fit symbol of immac- 
ulacy and the other of corruption; 
or why nature should store ‘in the 
lovely, fragile “death-cup” of one of 
the Amanitas, precisely the same 
deadly virus that destroys the cholera 
victim and that has given the rattle- 
snake his deservedly evil repuation ; 
or why, after brilliant and persistent 
effort, this mysterious toxin, the key 
to what might not too fancifully be 
regarded as a conspiracy of death, 
should still defy analysis. ... But 
the man hadn’t then, as I had, de- 
voted two tormented years to a vain 
attempt to determine the nature of 
the baffling compound, phallin. 

At this period Locke hadn’t yet ac- 
quired that place of his in the Cat- 
skills that became the scene of what 
I have to tell. But when, later on, 
we became close friends and to a cer- 
tain degree colleagues, I repeatedly 
went there to visit him. So that, 
after a certain lonely exile in the 
West, I found myself insatiably 
eager to make the familiar excursion 
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again; and we had, Locke and I, a 
long, memorable evening together. I 
was full of laboratory shop-talk, to 
which he wouldn’t listen. He chose 
to talk to me, instead—and with un- 
precedented freedom. And as I lay 
stretched upon a wicker couch on his 
veranda, in the hot July darkness, 
absorbedly attentive, he told me, in 
intimate detail, and under the spell 
of profound-emotion, a story that is 
even now so real to me that I could 
believe myself to have once been wit- 
ness and auditor of its successive 
scenes. 

But I must begin farther back 
than he did. I must begin with his 
first coming to that house of his on 
the mountain-top, surrounded by 
acres of unspoiled forest, where for 
years he lived under the sufficient 
ministrations of an idolizing house- 
keeper and a couple of servants. The 
house stood alone; it offered an ex- 
cellent hermitage; and Locke was, I 
believe, committed in advance to a 
practically solitary life. But there 
was a lodge or cottage half a mile or 
so away, and he had no sooner estab- 
lished himself upon the mountain 
than he characteristically installed 
the Gregorys in this cottage. 

Everybody who knew Locke could 
tell you about the Gregorys. Tom 
Gregory, as I came to learn, was the 
friend of Locke’s boyhood—their 
families, I think, had been rather 
closely associated. He is said to 
have been a brilliant, charming, su- 
perficial boy with a congenital yellow 
streak that didn’t unmistakably de- 
velop until after the two youths had 
gone to college. Although quite 
without temperamental sympathy for 
that sort of thing, Locke remained— 
rather because of his companion’s 
deviations, I think, than in spite of 
them—the tender, solicitous, older 
brother. And when the complete 
break came with the boy’s family, 
Locke merely extended and amplified 
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his own perfectly thankless guardian- 
ship. There were periods through- 
out the greater part of that self-de- 
structive career, Locke once assured 
me, with his touching fraternal preju- 
dice, when you’d have to admit Tom 
Gregory to be irresistibly winning; 
and it was, I suppose, during one of 
these intervals that he persuaded a 
girl—an uncommonly “nice” girl— 
not only to acknowledge his charm, 
but, by way of rebuke to the disap- 
proving relatives with whom she 
lived, to run away and marry him. 
It was nearly ten years afterward 
that I myself first saw Mrs. Gregory 
—a delicate, haunted-looking crea- 
ture whose disillusions hadn’t some- 
how stripped from her a certain 
sweet immaturity of aspect. It 
seemed astonishing that she hadn't 
long ago let Gregory go to the devil 
unhindered; but the fact that she 
hadn’t interested me less, I think, 
than her attitude toward Locke— 
than, in fact, their attitude toward 
each other. 

Gregory’s wife might be supposed 
to have uncommon cause for grati- 
tude toward her husband’s habitual 
protector and savior; and yet the re- 
lationship between the two establish- 
ments was far from being all mag- 
nanimity on one side and all passive 
acceptance on the other. One could 
see plainly enough as one came to 
know them, not only that they had 
fallen very naturally, the nearest 
community being three miles away, 
into a practically constant compan- 
ionship, but that Locke’s dependence 
on Nora—as he called her and as I 
may as well call her too—was a con- 
siderable and intricate affair. She 
hadn’t in the least, so far as I could 
see, the scientific temper, but she had 
a mind that was swifter and subtler 
than Locke’s own; and he had there- 
fore come to use her habitually, with 
a kind of gentle ruthlessness—as 
men, even the least brutal of them, 
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will always make use of sympathetic, 
facile women—somewhat in the 
character of an intellectual flashlight. 
She would read and interpret an ar- 
ticle, even a book, for him, in less 
time than it would take Locke him- 
self really to get under way. And 
though you would scarcely expect 
practical competency of those fragile 


-hands of hers, Locke had seen how 


to apply their sensitiveness and had 
come to delegate to them a good 
share of his routine microscopic 
work. She had developed, too, 
rather a special gift with the camera. 
Locke used to boast, with an inno- 
cent delight in his unaccustomed ex- 
aggeration, that there was no natural 
phenomenon so fugitive or so nebu- 
lous that Nora couldn’t photograph it 
—and then, after but the briefest 
employment of her secret arts, offer 
you just the incredibly perfect print 
you had despaired ever of getting. 

Oh, there is no doubt that Locke 
developed the girl enormously. The 
conventional “happy marriage” at 
eighteen would probably have done 
little for her in the way of drawing 
out and defining her distinctive gifts. 
And if there was any value in such 
a sorry experience as her own mar- 
riage, it must have been entirely dis- 
ciplinary rather than educative. But 
her association with Jasper Locke— 
in a sense, this had made her. 

It’s true, I’ll admit, that no one 
saw this so early as Nora herself. 
And to her vision, Locke wasn’t 
merely a man of learning and skill; 
he was a master, of rare and special 
illumination. The profound humil- 
ity of her discipleship was something 
of which I only once or twice 
glimpsed the depth. It used to strike 
me even that the whole scheme of 
her life was unconsciously subordi- 
nated to Locke’s movements; but 
since she wasn’t sufficiently sophisti- 
cated to detect this in herself, she 
was likewise too naive to disguise it. 
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I believe she never made a plan that 
wasn’t conditioned on his coming or 
going. She regarded them so seri- 
ously, you see, so almost awesomely, 
his comings and goings, his speech 
and his silences; they so obviously 
mattered. 

The year previous to the episode 
I’m shortly coming to had imposed, 
Locke told me, an unprecedented 
nervous strain upon Nora Gregory. 
He didn’t tell me more than this; I 
could guess for myself the unpleas- 
ant stages of Tom Gregory’s final 
collapse. For they had at last faced 
the fact that it was a collapse; that 
nothing more could be done for him. 
And inasmuch as Nora’s health 
showed rather alarming signs of 
breaking, Locke’s anxiety impelled 
him to leave her alone as little as pos- 
sible. He persuaded her to take al- 
most daily walks with him. And 
they had been sharing the enthusiasm 
of his recent discovery. He had 
found a new species. And he was 
getting ready for another book. 

As I say, he was perpetually turn- 
ing up at the cottage. But on the 
morning he told me of, he turned up 
uncommonly early. It was, in fact, 
directly after breakfast—and with 
so perturbed an air that Nora, whom 
he had found at work in her garden, 
promptly suggested a walk in the 
woods for distraction. The shabby, 
brown, silent figure that Locke usu- 
ally was—he talked little except un- 
der the stimulus of strong interest or 
emotion—appealed desperately, of 
course, to her consolatory instinct. 

“There’s something wrong, isn’t 
there?” she conjectured. “Was it 
the supper-party?” 

Locke made his confession. He’d 
attempted the night before, as she 
knew, to reciprocate the hospitality 
of a group of friends in the village— 
oh, excellent friends, he protested, 
and wise philosophers, of mornings 
in barns, or on the other side of 
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fences, with old shirts on; but at 
night, stiffly collared, most hopeless 
of aliens. And it was because of this 
long drawn-out social catastrophe, he 
explained, that he hadn’t been able to 
telephone an inquiry for Tom. 

“He’s no better,” Nora said. “I 
saw him for a moment only.” 

“T’ll drop in to see him to-day.” 

I imagine that in talking of Greg- 
ory these two rather promptly felt 
the impact of the blank wall. It had 
all been said between them so often. 
There was no conceivable phase of 
the matter they hadn’t patiently and 
exhaustively discussed. And Locke 
had grown rather hopeless about it, 
and Nora rather bitter, and Gregory 
himself, the doctors had told them, 
had clearly arrived at the last brief 
stage of that miserable, almost life- 
long alternation of his between self- 
indulgence and its penalties. 

“What enchanted region did you 
discover yesterday?” Nora inquired. 
“I had evidence that you had a suc- 
cessful adventure—somewhere.” 

“Would you call it an adventure ?” 
Locke grimly inquired. “Three 
hours shut up with the village coun- 
cil? And when that was over it was 
too late to walk home or even to have 
Dennis come for me, so I had to let 
the Manleys bring me in their car. 
That’s why, you see, I couldn’t take 
you my offering in person.” 

“Oh, I imagined you had brought 
it in person, from what Calette said. 
Though one can never understand 
what she says. But I had meant to 
call you up and thank you—I was 
very grateful. I happened to be hun- 
gry when I came back from the san- 
atorium, and the larder was shame- 
fully bare, and I assure you I de- 
voured them!” 

Locke had been lounging about 
among the flower-beds, lazily exam- 
ining Nora’s plants,—but when she 
said this, something snapped, por- 
tentously, within his universe. He 
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seemed to lose all connection with the 
tangible world about him. He 
couldn’t even see anything but the 
smile, suddenly so irrelevant, on 
Nora’s face. 

“You ate those mushrooms!” he 
brought out, almost roughly. 

“Yes—but—why not?” she stam- 
mered. Yet it can only have been a 
puzzled fear of Locke’s disapproval 
that beset her. 

He seized then upon a sudden 
hope. “Oh,—you mean of course, 
that you looked them over first—that 
you determined what they were—” 

“No. Calette prepared them. I—” 

“Good Lord, Nora, how could you 
allow it?” The gentle creature that 
had always been Locke turned upon 
her with strange violence. “You 
know as much about mushrooms as | 
do. You know the danger, you 
know the precautions, and yet you— 
Have you been ill?” 

Nora caught at this. “Don’t you 
see, Jasper,” she demanded, with 
perfect calmness, “don’t you see that 
I’m not ill? I should have known 
long ago, of course, if—” She gave 
a little shrug, and hesitated. “And 
so, surely, there’s no reason for be- 
ing agitated—now. . . . And I can't 
see what I did that was wrong—or 
Calette, either. When they were 
mushrooms that you had picked for 
me—” 

“Ah—but I didn’t pick them. . .’ 

“Oh, then . . .” His admission, 
of course, had given her a first flash 
of insight into his tortured mind. 
Jasper Locke had made a gift of 
mushrooms that weren’t of his own 
expert gathering. “Who did pick 
them?” she asked. 

Hurriedly, in tattered fragments 
of speech, he told her what had hap- 
pened, and as he talked he strode 
rapidly up and down the tiny garden 
path, casting repeated sharp glances 
at her, as though’ watching for some 
sudden dreadful metamorphosis. . . - 
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From the Manleys’ car, as he was be- 
ing driven home, the evening before, 
he had seen a clump of remarkably 
perfect white caps. They were proba- 
bly, he thought, the Lepiota Naucina. 
But he hadn’t troubled himself as to 
the identification. They were in any 
case sufficiently fine specimens to in- 
terest Nora. So he had told his man, 
Dennis, where they were growing, 
and directed him to gather them and 
take them to the cottage. For what- 
ever they might be, Nora’s experi- 
enced eye would recognize them. ... 
And he’d not had the least thought 
of their being used as food. It was 
that bungling Dennis, or that incon- 
ceivably inept West Indian girl, who 
had— 

“Oh, I understand,” said Nora. 
For it was all utterly plain to her 
now. So plain that it seemed to her 
one must laugh a little. For one 
couldn’t become serious, much less 
tragic — one couldn’t — over some- 
thing that one had absurdly happened 
to eat! Yet she saw, with complete 
objectiveness, why it was that, when 
the trivial chain of incidents they 
had been recalling was already so 
long passed, the man should still 
stand there looking at her with some- 
thing that was like agony in his eyes. 

. It was the Lepiota Naucina that 
Jasper’s hurried glance had suggest- 
ed. But the merest novice knows 
that the Lepiota Naucina has a re- 
doubtable counterpart. And _ that 
they call it the Destroying Angel. 

. So it was, then, no mere phys- 
ical disorder that he feared for her 
now. It was the direst extremity. 
. . . Very curious it all was; and 
highly unreal ; but no more than that. 

“There can’t be any danger now— 
there can’t be.” Although Locke was 
still staring fearfully at the aston- 
ishingly self-possessed woman, it 
seemed to be himself that he was re- 
assuring. “That is,” he added, with 
an access of confidence, “if you got 


home at the usual time—and I sup- 
pose you did.” 

Nora said nothing. 

Freshly alarmed at her silence: 
“When did you get home?” he de- 
manded. 

He saw an unfamiliar shadow flit 
across her candid face. 

“Oh, don’t lie to me, Nora,” he 
begged her gently. “There’s no use 
in that, you know.” 

“It was late, Jasper—half-past 
seven, to be precise. But I had my 
supper immediately. . . . And you 
needn’t mind speaking of what is in 
your thoughts. It’s not as though 
you could disguise it from me. I’m 
not frightened, you know. I feel 
completely safe. And if there ever 
was any danger, the danger period is 
so nearly past. . . . Or it will be 
in an hour.” 

“In an hour!” the man echoed, 
with a heavy groan. And then such 
terror and despair laid hold upon him 
that he sank upon a wooden bench 
and sat, his face covered. 

For to him that hour ‘stretched 
endlessly, impenetrably ahead. There 
was no reasonable action with which 
you could beguile it, no argument, 
no sophistry, by which you could 
shorten its merciless and terrible 
length. . . . The menace that it held 
was one with which you couldn't 
compromise. . . . It was one that 
the sum of human _ knowledge 
couldn’t help you to evade... . No 
guillotine was more formidable in its 
vengeance; yet it annihilated through 
an agency as_ imperceptible as 
thought. 

No one, you will understand, could 
have perceived with more agonizing 
clearness than Jasper Locke the situ- 
ation in which they stood. He knew 
so well the toxic action of the Ama- 
nita Phalloides—and that phallin is 
not a thing to be combated. He un- 
derstood so perfectly, though it had 
never particularly troubled him until 
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now, how impotent one is against a 
poison that dissolves the very cor- 
puscles of the blood, and this hours 
before the least preliminary symptom 
is felt. He knew the hideous delib- 
eration of the thing; and the useless- 
ness of remedies; he knew every 
phase of the abominable matter... . 
What was there, then, for him to do 
but to wait through that terrible 
hour; wait for Nora to escape—or 
to succumb? 

She talked to him, he told me, 
while he sat there, helpless. He 
seems to be able now to drag forth 
some recollected impression of her 
voice, as she eagerly improvised dis- 
tractions. But at the time he heard 
nothing. His dread and his remorse 
utterly insulated him. 

But if Nora should be ill, she 
would need a doctor, however little 
a doctor might be able to accom- 
plish; it was this flash of practical 
thought that finally pierced his envel- 
ope of insensibility. He roused him- 
self and looked at her. And through 
all that confusion and terror, she 
seemed still to belong to a sane, un- 
altered world. 

“Nora, I’m going to telephone.” 
The words felt as heavy as stones. 
“But I don’t want you to be alone. 
Will you—” 

“Oh, I'll wait for you here.” She 
sounded assured, unshaken. “You 
understand, don’t you, Jasper, that 
I’m not frightened? Think of to- 
morrow—and of how absurd and un- 
real this will seem!” 

They were perhaps a dozen yards 
distant from the little house. Locke 
left her, stumbled the orderly length 
of the garden, and entered. Have I 
said that he has commonly a gentle 
voice? But he remembers how 
strangely harsh it sounded in his own 
ears, when he was summoning the 
operator to attention. It seemed to 
him that the flippant girl wouldn’t 
listen; and subsequently she made 
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two mistakes. She couldn’t under- 
stand, she told him—his words were 
thick and indistinct. 

It chanced that the telephone was 
at the farther end of the straight, 
narrow hall. So although he him- 
self was more or less concealed in 
shadow, he could look directly out 
through the open door and watch 
Nora’s sitting figure. And it seemed 
to him, perhaps a bit fantastically, 
that her outlines began slightly to 
weaken; almost, ever so gradually, 
to crumble. He knew her courage 
hadn’t been simulated; but it might 
have been his own evident need that 
had fed it; there were women like 
that, perhaps. And now that she 
was alone, he imagined that her 
attitude subtly revealed the very 
thoughts that were creeping into her 
brain. He believed he could trace 
her slow realization of the appalling 
thing that hovered—and her amazed 
resistance. And it may be that, as 
he insists, she felt the contagion of 
his fear; though I’ve never been able 
to believe it. I suspect that at that 
moment Nora Gregory didn’t suffi- 
ciently value life to dread the loss of 
it. But Locke, watching her, de- 
tected a slow, dreary droop of her 
head, of her whole body; and he di- 
vined all the pity of her life. It was 
as though she had never been com- 
pletely visible to him before. 

So that, in the very middle of the 
village doctor’s futile questionings, 
he dropped the receiver, rushed from 
the house, and back to the remoter 
end of the little garden. For he had 
suddenly felt an urgent need, new 
and strange in its intensity, of being 
again where Nora was. 

“Nora,” he began hastily, and 
without choosing his words, for he 
was driven by the fear that there 
might not be time enough for all that 
he had to tell her, “there is something 
you must know. It’s come to me that 
I’ve risked the one life in the world 
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that’s dear to me—do you under- 
stand ?” 

And as he stood there by her side, 
his eyes bent upon her face, I am 
willing to believe that Nora Gregory 
was at last aroused. I’m willing to 
believe that she felt herself at the 
center of whirring worlds. 

Yet she only reached, like a child, 
for his hand. “But I’m safe, Jas- 
per,” she said. 

But even that, alone, could no lon- 
ger have contented him—to believe 
her safe. So powerful a longing had 
possessed him to believe her his. 

In the years that he had known her 
day by day, he had taken her for 
granted, like star and cloud and arch- 
ing tree and every other beautiful 
and familiar element of the daily pa- 
geant of his life. It’s a way, per- 
haps, in which a woman never re- 
gards a man. But he’d not been 
irked, I know, by the barrier that 
stood between them. He hadn’t, you 
see, the trick of self-analysis. To his 
preoccupied self he lived a veiled 
stranger. 

But now he was being borne along 
by an imperative tide. It seemed 
not at all of his own dull initiative 
that he should now implore Nora, as 
he heard himself even passionately 
imploring her, to make no answer to 
his cry of confession. For there was 
but one reply that he could bear, in 
his tortured state, a reply without 
quibble or timidity or compassion— 
the high speech of spirit to spirit 
when there is love between them— 
and this reply she couldn't, of course, 
conceivably make him. He hadn’t 
earned— 

It wasn’t easy to interrupt him. 
But Nora succeeded. And the assur- 
ances that she had to offer, blessed 
assurances that I know she had 
drawn from her profoundest depths, 
seem divinely to have contented him. 

And this in spite of the curiously 
Sinister circumstance that had at last 


brought them together—in spite of 
the shadow that still hovered. That 
they should have found their peace 
in that moment, that they should 
have been able to seize and hold it, 
has always singularly interested me. 
It’s my delight to contemplate those 
situations where the force with which 
I’m unhappily the most familiar even 
appears to suffer defeat. . . . 

And so they began, wonderingly, 
to talk a little, and, in the ancient 
fashion of lovers, to marvel that they 
had failed to foresee this swift and 
beautiful climax that in so brief a 
time had reconciled them not only to 
life, but, almost, to death itself. This 
precious, fleeting interval that they 
were spending together—why, it was 
all of life or death. Or it’s in such ~ 
manner, at least, that Jasper Locke 
himself recalls his ecstatic moment. 

They still sat there marveling, 
iheir exaltation, so strangely purged 
of terror, not yet faded into the nor- 
mal tone of life, when the weary 
snort of a small, overstrained motor 
sounded on the hillside. Locke’s 
natural reaction was of resentment. 
Theirs was a silence so utterly unin- 
vaded: and at this, of all times, the 
commonplace world need surely not 
intrude upon them. Who could be— 

Then he remembered. It was the 
doctor, of course—but arrived inex- 
plicably soon. 

He gravely reminded Nora, who 
seemed calm and incurious. “It may 
be as well that he’s here,” he added 
nervously, “but I don’t understand 
his coming so promptly. He swore 
to me he couldn’t make it before 
eleven.” 

“But, Jasper,” she gently told him, 
“it’s already noon. . . . You didn’t 
hear the clock sound, a moment 
ago?” 

“Noon!” Jasper Locke repeated, 
the significance of this slowly reach- 
ing him. “Why, then—” 

“Yes,” she smiled, “it’s long past 
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the end of the hour—and of the 
danger, Jasper. And neither of us 
watched, neither of us knew when 
it came!” 

For while they had been sitting 
together, engrossed in their rapture, 
and while the sun had been rising 
steadily higher, the menace, that had 
now accomplished, as I intimated at 
the outset, its definite dramatic pur- 
pose, had shrunk and dimmed and 
vanished altogether from sight. The 
Destroying Angel had withdrawn her 
sable wings: and Nora was safe. 
And as the knowledge of this broke 
upon them, these two recovered cer- 
tain familiar awarenesses, again 
gradually became a part of the tan- 
gible world. Locke still recalls the 
fragrance of hyacinths, and the 
homely, everyday sound of eggs be- 
ing beaten in the kitchen—impres- 
sions insistently, permanently min- 
gled with the profound emotions of 
that moment. But the disturbing 
image of Tom Gregory—that oddly 
seems to have withheld itself. 

He looked for a long time at Nora, 
then touched her gently, as if to 
make sure of the miracle of her sur- 


vival. 
“Is it true, dear?” His voice 
trembled. “True that you’re not 


harmed, after all? That I can keep 
you? . . . Oh, the blessed, incredible 
deliverance !”’ 

Then his voice broke utterly and in 
silence he drew his beloved to his 
arms. 


T happened that I gave rather less 
thought to the poisonous fungi 

in the years that I didn’t see my dis- 
tinguished friend. My tormenting 
ambition became effectually diverted 
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and I abandoned for the time the 
problems that the ghastly things pre- 
sent. Indeed, if there’s an antidote 
in the universe for the poison of the 
Amanita Phalloides, I fear I’ve very 
little chance of being its discoverer, 

But Jasper Locke, since the day of 
which I’ve told you, is curiously al- 
tered. The deadly principle that pre- 
cipitated, if you like, his own drama, 
awoke at the same time some hitherto 
lethargic tract of his imagination. 
He’s still at work with fungi, though 
he’s published nothing for a long 
time. He’s narrowed, however, his 
own field—and he has poached ex- 
tensively on mine. And when I’m 
with him, I notice that his handling 
of specimens known to contain tox- 
ins isn’t light and dispassionate, as 
formerly. There’s something in 
every eloquent movement of his fin- 
gers that betrays a passionate abhor- 
rence. And though— with Nora, 
since shortly after Gregory’s death, 
always at his side—he’s serenely, 
fundamentally happy; and though 
he’s always been a stranger to per- 
sonal feuds, he nevertheless suggests 
at these times the man who has stern- 
ly given up his life to the avenging 
of an unforgivable atrocity. His 
knowledge is as a sharp and un- 
sheathed weapon. The menace that 
with such tremendous force he once 
emotionally realized, he’s never for- 
gotten. Indeed, I think he never 
looks at his cherished wife that he 
doesn’t remember it afresh. The 
last time I saw him he told me, with 
radiant conviction, that he believed 
he was finally on the track of the se- 
cret nature of phallin; and that he 
was determined to live long enough 
to find its antidote. 
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WHY SHOULD A MAN ENTER THE 
MINISTRY ? 


BY JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


[This is the fifth of a series of articles discussing the various professions 
and businesses from the standpoint of a man to whom his calling has brought 
success. Mr. Holmes is the Minister of the Church of the Messiah in New 
York City. He is also the author of several books on social and moral ques- 
tions and is widely known as a lecturer on these subjects.—EDI1ror. } 


HE one outstanding fact, in any 

discussion of the ministry as a 
profession, is the small number of 
men who are to-day entering its 
ranks. There was a time when the 
great majority of college graduates 
prepared themselves as a matter of 
course for the service of the church. 
Indeed, many of our older colleges, 
as Harvard for example, were 
founded for the express purpose of 
providing the community with an ed- 
ucated ministry. But now all this is 
changed. It is the smallest, and not 
the largest, group of graduates in our 
higher institutions of learning to-day, 
who declare themselves as candidates 
for the priesthood; and sometimes, 
it must be admitted, this group con- 
tains an inferior, instead of a supe- 
rior, grade of intellect and character. 
Other professions, such as law, medi- 
cine, teaching, are overcrowded. 
New professions, such as engineer- 
ing, social service, municipal admin- 
istration, are developing. But the 
ministry languishes. Flocks look in 
vain for shepherds. The fields are 
white for the harvest, but the labor- 
ers are fewer than they have ever 
been before. 

Now, for such a phenomenon as 
this, there must be causes. The eager 
youth of our day must see certain 
disabilities, limitations, inequities in 
the ministry which were not seen 


two or three generations ago, or per- 
haps did not then exist. And a state- 
ment of these factors in the situation, 
some of them real and some of them 
undoubtedly imaginary, will do more’ 
than anything else, perhaps, to an- 
swer the question as to what are the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
ministry as a profession. That the 
average young man, who wants to 
make the most and best of his few 
years, is conscious mainly of disad- 
vantages and therefore shuns the 
service of the church as a career is 
evident. That he has certain impres- 
sions in his mind which dictate this 
course of action is also evident. But 
that these impressions are founded 
on facts—or that such facts, if they 
exist, are without compensation—is 
not so evident. One who has fol- 
lowed the ministry for a full decade 
may at least be pardoned for regis- 
tering his confession that most of the 
alleged disadvantages of the ministry 
are illusions, and that when these dis- 
advantages are real they are so far 
outweighed by the advantages of the 
profession as to leave no problem for 
decision. Let me say, without quali- 
fication, that I love the ministry. I 
am not unaware of its burdens, ag- 
gravations, humiliations, perils. More 
than once, when patience has broken 
and self-respect revolted under sore 
trial, I have been tempted to shake 
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the dust of the church from my feet, 
and emancipate myself from a pro- 
fession which seemed to bind my 
mind in fetters of sad tradition and 
doom my soul to the death-in-life of 
dull conformity. But always has re- 
flection shown me that my worst and 
not my best self was at such times in 
the ascendant—that pride and not 
honor (two very different things, by 
the way!) was the dictator of my re- 
bellion ; and always, therefore, have I 
been saved from a step which I know 
I would have spent the rest of my 
days in regretting. The longer I live, 
the more am I persuaded that the 
disadvantages of the ministry are not 
more numerous or more grave than 
those of other professions, while its 
compensations are incomparable. At 
any rate, in spite of disappointments 
and trials not a few, I find myself 
content with my work, and feel that 
I have reasons for the peace that is 
within me. 


II 


T is impossible, in an article of 

this kind, to give an exhaustive 
survey of the ministerial situation as 
it confronts either the possible candi- 
date for ordination on the one side 
or the clergyman of long experience 
on the other. Certain of the 
more obvious considerations in- 
volved, however, may be recorded, 
and some kind of an idea conveyed 
of just what the ministry has to offer 
in the way of opportunity and happi- 
ness. 

In the many investigations of the 
ministry which have been held in re- 
cent years, it has been generally 
agreed that the main deterrent upon 
entrance into its ranks is the hope- 
lessly small wage which is paid its 
representatives. The returns of the 
U. S. Census Bureau for 1906 show 
the following averages: 
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AVERAGE SALARY OF MINISTERS 
a eS $1,653 
Pr ree 1,242 
SEY eskarcndeeces 1,238 
ED, kvcwendceayac 1,177 
CORRPCRRIONEE 6cccscescs 1,042 
Average salary for min- 

isters of all denomina- 

tions in the whole coun- 

WH cccsecctesevcenceess 663 











The inadequacy, even the shame, 
of such salaries as these for men of 
the training, ability and character re- 
quired for the ministry is obvious. 
All skilled mechanics and many un- 
skilled day-laborers receive a larger 
financial return for service rendered 
than the average clergyman. To sup- 
port a family in decency on a salary 
of $1,042.00 a year, to say nothing of 
$663.00, is practicable only “by con- 
stant and embarrassing economy,” as 
one minister has put it. To provide 
for sickness, accident, and old age, 
is impossible. And the situation is 
growing worse rather than better. 
Thus, in a recent investigation of 
the Unitarian ministry, it was found 
that, during the past twenty-five 
years, when the cost of living has 
been going up by leaps and bounds, 
the salaries in this best-paid of all 
contemporary ministries have been 
but slightly increased Putting the 
most favorable interpretation upon 
the figures tabulated, the committee 
reports that “it would probably cost 
the average minister forty per cent 
more now to maintain the position 
he did twenty-five years ago, where- 
as the reported rise in salaries has 
been only twelve-sixths per cent.” 

From such facts as these it is evi- 
dent that no man can enter the min- 
istry to-day with any idea of making 
money. On the contrary, he should 
not think of espousing this profes- 
sion without “counting the cost” of a 
salary which in most cases fails to 
cover the minimum necessities of 
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life, and even in exceptional cases 
constitutes a reward ridiculously 
small as compared with the glitter- 
ing prizes offered to leaders in other 
walks of life. From this point of 
view, the situation could not be worse 
—unless it were reversed, and the 
financial returns made so large as to 
persuade men to become ministers 
for the money there would be in it! 
This would indeed be a calamity. 
Better to starve ministers in poverty 
than to corrupt them with wealth! 
Even those who feel the shame of the 
present condition of affairs most 
keenly and protest against it most 
loudly, propose nothing more than 
the raising of the minister’s salary to 
a scale commensurate with decency 
and fair provision for the future. 
For if there is any one profession 
which must be free of the blight of 
money-lust it is the ministry. The 
first condition of entrance upon this 
profession is that the love of money 
and the things that money can buy 
shall be banished from the heart. 
The true minister has a right to de- 
mand that “which will enable him, 
his wife and two dependents, to live 
with reasonable economy in a re- 
spectable home, in sufficient comfort 
to maintain the health of the family, 
to take sufficient recreation, to keep 
up his professional standing through 
the purchase of books and magazines, 
and to make due provision for illness 
and old age” ;* but beyond this he 
can seek nothing. St. Francis’s vow 
of poverty must still be his! 

It is the recognition of this fact, 
undoubtedly, which explains the fur- 
ther fact that, pitiable as is the plight 
of the average minister, no com- 
plaints are heard from his own lips. 
This average minister suffers in si- 
lence, endures with good cheer, for 
he is a man who has highly resolved 
to put the things of this world alto- 





*Report of Unitarian Commission on 
alaries of Ministers. (1915.) 


gether out of his personal life. He 
knows that in no other way can he 
serve the kingdom of the spirit and 
thus be a faithful minister of the 
living God. Nor is it all high re- 
solve, or out-and-out sacrifice on his 
part. On the contrary, the average 
minister, as I know him, would not 
only refuse to complain at his hard 
lot, but he would refuse also to take 
any credit to himself for the virtue 
of self-denial. He would declare, 
and declare rightly, that the min- 
istry offers rewards so priceless that 
they cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents at all. In no walk of 
life can such large returns be re- 
ceived in terms of those things which 
are “without money and without 
price.” The average minister is rich © 
—rich in good-will, gratitude, love, 
opportunities of service, communion 
with the best and highest that the 
world can offer. Lawyers may have 
their big fees, brokers their huge 
commissions, business men their in- 
flated returns from dividends and 
profits. But the minister has more 
and better than all these. His goods 
are those which have no price upon 
the exchange because they are too 
valuable—cannot be bought with 
money, because there is not gold 
enough in the exchequers of earth to 
match them. There are better things 
in this life, after all, than money; 
and the average minister is the man 
who knows what these things are. 

A second deterrent upon entrance 
into the ministry is the apparent pet- 
tiness of the work which occupies the 
average pastor. Most young men, 
as they face the problem of life, 
yearn to give themselves to the ac- 
complishment of big things, or at 
least of things which have the “feel” 
of reality about them. It is the 
chance to grapple with the real world 
on a large scale, quite as much as the 
chance of money-making, I imagine, 
which tempts so many of our best 
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men to take up railroading, engineer- 
ing, corporation management, or even 
the law. As compared with the tasks 
which confront men in these fields of 
action, the tasks of the minister seem 
trivial in the extreme. Committee 
meetings, sociables, sewing-circles, 
study - classes, missionary confer- 
ences, sermons—how petty these ac: 
tivities are in themselves, and how 
confined to the insignificant bounds 
of a parish numbering not more than 
a hundred or two souls! This may 
be work for the mediocre man, the 
weakling, the “goody-goody”—but it 
is not work for the red-blooded, 
tough-fibered hero who wants to do 
things, and do them “big.” 

Such an idea as this is natural 
enough to the young man who, just 
emerging from the shelter of home 
and school, looks upon the world 
from a distorted viewpoint, or with 
astigmatic vision. But it is seldom 
that this viewpoint is not changed, 
this false vision corrected, as time 
goes on and experience ripens. If 
the candidate for heroic achievement 
enter upon the big tasks of business 
or mechanics, it is not long before 
he discovers the littleness of even 
his mightiest undertakings. Every- 
thing is comparative, after all; and 
once our fledgling sees himself but 
one of millions of his fellows on 
“this terrestrial ball,” matches his 
strength against the cosmic forces of 
infinity, and surveys his accomplish- 
ments in the light of the vast reaches 
of eternity, he becomes suddenly and 
strangely humble. The earth be- 
comes as a chip floating in the un- 
bounded ocean of space, his life but 
as a flitting shadow on the dial of 
the universe, his deeds but as a grain 
of dust in balances that the crash of 
nations cannot move. 

And then, if our young man, 
through some chance, enters the 
ministry, it may be that he will come 
to see that other side of the shield 
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which is equally real with the above. 
As he pursues his daily routine, these 
tasks, which at first he despised for 
their triviality, slowly begin to take 
on measureless significance. A par- 
ish call reveals the mystery of a 
stricken soul—a sermon feeds the 
hunger of a hundred worthy folk—a 
committee meeting generates a spirit 
and starts a movement which 
changes the destiny of a community. 
As he reads the calendar of his day's 
work, he sees a boy saved from vice, 
a social evil smitten by a brave word, 
a beneficent reform furthered by a 
brave deed. A minister’s work in- 
significant? As well say that the bi- 
ologist’s work is insignificant because 
he studies cells and _ tissues—the 
physician’s, because he handles this 
case of whooping-cough and that case 
of housemaid’s knee—the social 
worker's, because he does nothing 
but trot from one home of wretched 
poverty to another! Everything is 
indeed comparative! There is noth- 
ing small, as there is nothing great! 
A task is great or small according to 
the greatness or smallness of the 
soul which undertakes it, of the goal 
to which it is directed, of the spirit 
by which it is animated. A small 
thing done greatly to a great end, 
becomes itself great; just as a great 
thing, done meanly to a mean end, 
becomes itself mean. Or, if there be 
absolute values, the minister more 
than all others finds them, for it is 
his happy lot to deal not with wood 
and steel and gold, the things which 
are seen and are temporal, but with 
the fruits of the spirit, which are un- 
seen and eternal. 

Consult any faithful minister of 
long experience upon this point, and 
what does he say? That he is the 
slave of irksome routine, the victim 
of inconsequential trivialities? Yes 
—as all men everywhere are inevita- 
bly such slaves and victims! But 
that his work is insignificant, petty, 
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unreal? On the contrary, if he be 
true to himself and to his “job,” he 
will say that his work touches issues 
so vast, raises problems so complex, 
involves duties so momentous, that 
his prayer is not for deliverance 
from the insignificant, but for such 
growth in moral mastery and spir- 
itual stature that he may not wholly 
fail in his great task of life. 

In the third place, many a young 
man is deterred from entering the 
ministry by the waning prestige and 
authority of this profession. There 
was a time when the clergyman was 
a man set apart for the guidance and 
control of his fellows, and as such 
he held a position of unexampled 
honor and power. Cotton Mather, 
for example, exercised such author- 
ity in the old Massachusetts Bay 
Colony as not even the Governor of 
the State now dares to claim, much 
less assert. To-day, however, all 
this has passed. Traditions of sanc- 
tity, once ennobling the profession, 
are now disappeared. Ordination to 
the priesthood may confer upon the 
recipient certain dignities of position 
and privileges of dominion inside the 
church, but such perquisites of eccle- 
siastical preferment end at the 
threshold of the sanctuary. Outside 
the church, the minister is simply a 
man among men. He gains no hear- 
ing which is not the reward of abil- 
ity. He exercises no authority 
which is divorced from personality. 
To the extent that the old prestige of 
the ministry was founded upon cer- 
tain mystical sanctities, supposed to 
be inherent in the office as contrasted 
with the occupant of the office, that 
prestige is gone. From this point of 
view, the profession is irretrievably 
fallen from its whilom high estate. 

To many persons, as I have said, 
this lost authority has robbed the 
ministry of its attractions and op- 
portunities. Its glories dimmed, its 


powers gone, it has no further in- 
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ducements to offer to its suitors. To 
others, however, this change makes 
the ministry, for the first time in 
Christian history, perhaps, a pursuit 
which is wholly worthy of the strong 
man. In the old days, a man was 
what the ministry, with its artificial 
sanctities and superstitions, made 
him. To-day the ministry is what a 
man, with his intelligence and char- 
acter, makes it. The man is now 
the great thing, not the office. The 
profession, in other words, has been 
democratized, rationalized, moral- 
ized, and to this extent magnified and 
not diminished. The ministry to-day 
is on the same human par with every 
other profession. Its rewards are 
the rewards of ability, its powers the 
powers of character, its authority the 
authority of initiative, judgment, 
courage, wisdom, vision—in a word, 
of personality. The ministry was 
once a place for weaklings, younger 
sons, the unfit generally. The buoy- 
ancy of a sacrosanct office kept these 
more or less helpless persons afloat 
in the sea of life. To-day this buoy- 
ancy is gone. If a man is to survive 
in the ministry, he must swim. 
Wherefore is it an office for strong 
men only. And when such men en- 
ter its ranks, there comes no question 
of prestige or authority. Gordon of 
Boston, Greer of New York, Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago, Aked of San 
Francisco, these men and scores of 
others like them are leaders of 
thought and action in their respective 
communities. The true minister to- 
day can wield a power infinitely finer, 
if not greater, than that of the min- 
ister of a century ago. And this for 
the reason that his power to-day is 
the power not of office, but of per- 
sonality ! 

Analogous to this feeling in regard 
to the waning prestige of the minis- 
try is that in regard to the waning 
influence of the church. Young men 
to-day are turned aside from this 
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profession, because they feel that the 
church as an institution no longer 
counts very seriously in the affairs 
of men. And in this, let me say 
frankly, I believe them to be much 
more right in their judgment than we 
are commonly ready to admit. For 
reasons which I have not space to 
discuss, the church has wantonly sac- 
rificed during the last half-century 
the best of its former influence as a 
factor in social progress. Mistaken 
fidelity to the letter of ancient creeds 
and rituals, hostility to the teachings 
of modern science and philosophy, 
indifference to the supremacy of the 
moral law, blindness to the iniquity 
of unjust social conditions, a pam- 
pering to the rich and well-fed at the 
expense of sympathy with and un- 
derstanding of the poor and outcast 
—these are a few of the offenses of 
the Nineteenth Century church for 
which the Twentieth Century church 
is now paying the price. The total 
result is an alienation of the church 
from the world’s life, a remoteness 
of the church from all things real, 
a hostility to the church on the part 
of the multitudes in whose hands are 
the destinies of the future. More 
and more in our time is the church 
taking on the appearance of a place 
apart from the throng and press of 
life; with the result that strong men, 
eager to fight life’s battles, are as lit- 
tle tempted to enter its ministry as 
they are to pass the gates of a medie- 
val monastery. 

Now, with this point of view, as I 
have said, I have the deepest sym- 
pathy. No minister who yearns to 
play his part in the stupendous drama 
of life can be unaware of the dis- 
abilities imposed upon him by the 
failure of the church to meet the 
challenge of the hour. Confusion, 
humiliation, disgrace, are again and 
again his portion, as new knowl- 
edge is gained, new moral stand- 
ards won, new ideals of social jus- 
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tice fulfilled, and all without the 
help of the church and frequently in 
the face of its blind and cruel oppo- 
sition. And yet, bad as the situation 
is, it is not so bad as to call for the 
abandonment of the ministry by stal- 
wart men. On the contrary, now is 
the time for such men to seek the 
ministry, that organized religion may 
not fall into utter decay and society 
be robbed of the inestimable services 
of its greatest institution. When 
such men appear, there is no trouble 
about bringing the church into touch 
with life—making its influence count 
in the affairs of men! Theodore 
Parker’s Boston church was pretty 
close to the seething turmoil of anti- 
slavery days and had no small part 
in the great events of the fifties. Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, was no 
dead institution in the days of Beech- 
er. Rainsford made St. George’s 
count for something in the rushing 
life of New York City. The Free 
Synagogue (Jewish), the Church of 


the Ascension (Episcopal), the 
Church of the Divine Paternity 
(Universalist), the Mt. Morris 


Church (Baptist), to name only a 
few of the live churches of New 
York to-day, are institutions which 
are active in every good work of the 
metropolis. There is nothing wrong 
with the church per se. It is not an 
outgrown survival of the past, a relic 
of earlier days, a broken instrument 
of service. If it is weak to-day, it is 
because its men are weak. Let the 
strong man come, and he will not 
fail to do his task. His patience may 
be sadly tried; his courage tested to 
the breaking point; battles not a few 
he may have to fight. But in the end 
he will win. And when, at the head 
of an awakened church, he goes forth 
to fight the good fight for the king- 
dom, he will know that his long en- 
deavor has been worth while. 
Lastly, as a deterrent to entrance 
upon the ministry, is the feeling that 
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ordination involves a sacrifice of in- 
tellectual integrity which no honest 
man can make. Here again, let me 
say, is a feeling which I believe to be 
honorable and all too amply justified. 
Too many of our churches still im- 
pose upon the candidates for its min- 
istry standards of faith which cannot 
be met by any man who is at once 
educated and sincere. For a hundred 
years the bounds of human knowl- 
edge have been steadily expanding. 
Things which seemed true beyond a 
doubt yesterday are to-day shown to 
be absurd. Facts which this morn- 
ing seemed self-evident are this aft- 
ernoon falling into question. Biol- 
ogy, geology, archeology, Biblical 
criticism, church history—all these 
have revealed within fifty years a 
new world to the Christian mind. 
And yet, the majority of the churches 
are still stating their faith in the 
same terms which were employed be- 
fore Copernicus established his stel- 
lar system and Darwin revealed his 
doctrine of evolution. Ignorant men, 
and men with accommodating moral 
principles, may not be much con- 
cerned by this situation. But that 
strong men who understand the 
ideals of scholarship and cherish a 
high sense of personal honor should 
revolt is fortunately inevitable. The 
failure of the church to keep pace 
with the intellectual standards of 
modern times is doing as much as 
any other one thing, perhaps, to dis- 
suade men from its service. 

For the meeting of this ill, there is 
no help save in the church itself. 
The church must take its courage in 
both its hands, and resolve to ad- 
vance with the progress of the times, 
secure in its abiding faith that truth 
is good. Meanwhile, however, it is 
to be said that there are some Chris- 
tian denominations which are free, 
and separate churches in every 
Christian denomination which are 
free. If a man wants to enter the 
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ministry, that he may bear witness to 
truth and serve the cause of right, 
he need be deterred by no fears of 
heresy-hunts. The free spaces are 
open to his coming—and even where 
the barriers are highest there are 
some gates which are swinging 
wide. 


III 


UCH are some of the advantages 

and disadvantages of the minis- 
try, as these are revealed in certain 
of the influences which are now tend- 
ing to turn men away from this pro- 
fession. This survey of the situation, 
incomplete as it is, has perhaps done 
something to clarify the general fac- 
tors of the problem. It may be 
doubted, however, if it has done any- 
thing in the way of answering the 
one really important question, as to 
why a man should deliberately choose 
the ministry in preference to other 
lines of work. A direct answer to 
this inquiry would perhaps be wel- 
come at this place; but I prefer, for 
reasons which will become plain, an 
indirect approach to the subject by 
way of a statement as to the qualifi- 
cations which are necessary for a 
successful and happy career in this 
profession. 

First must be named a love of 
learning, and, analogous to this, a 
careful and systematic training in the 
field of scholarship. The ministry, it 
must ever be recalled, is a learned 
profession. Once it was the only 
learned profession. The minister 
used to be the only highly educated 
man in his community, and as such 
the sole source of light and leading. 
To-day knowledge is more widely 
diffused, and, as a result, the min- 
ister finds himself one of the hum- 
blest members of a great fraternity 
of learning. No longer a monopolist, 
he is to-day a specialist in what is 
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fast coming to be an age of speciali- 
zation. His field, as contrasted with 
other fields, is that of the spirit. On 
its divine side, it includes God; on its 
human side, the soul. From the near 
view, it is concerned with the com- 
monplaces of conduct and character ; 
from the far view, with the mysteries 
of immortality and salvation. Em- 
bracing all of theology and the 
higher if not the greater part of eth- 
ics, it involves first and last all of 
those great questions of life and des- 
tiny which comprise the fabric of 
the world-problem. To deal ade- 
quately with this problem requires 
not merely gifts of a high order, but 
knowledge of a wide range. And 
it is just here that the ministry in our 
day retains its character as a learned 
profession. Once there was no learn- 
ing save that which concerned God 
and “the ways of God to man.” To- 
day learning has broken free, and 
entered upon cosmic quests which 
seem far removed from the problems 
of the spirit. But such removal is 
only in seeming, after all. Nothing 
that the mind of man has seen and 
known is unrelated to the problem 
of his character and fate. And to 
find this relation and make it plain 
to a world which has ceased to think 
theologically, if not spiritually, is the 
minister’s glad privilege. His is the 
noble task of finding the best that 
science, philosophy, literature have 
to offer, and bringing it to man’s 
spiritual succor. Creeds, liturgies, 
Scriptures, have their value as ever. 
Sut the researches of biology and 
chemistry, the speculations of Bibli- 
cal criticism and philosophy, the vi- 
sions of music and poetry—Darwin, 
Wellhausen, Wagner, Ostwalt, Berg- 
son, Hardy—these have their mes- 
sages, and hence must be known and 
understood. To gain the acquaint- 
anceship of the best minds, to live 
with the mightiest spirits, and then to 
bring to others, who cannot or will 


not find their way to these fountains 
of living water, the refreshment that 
we have gained —this function be- 
longs in a unique sense to the min- 
ister. 

All of which means that the min. 
ister must be a scholar! In his 
preparation he should have a four- 
year college training and a three- 
year theological training. And in 
his practice, he should be a stu- 
dent and lover of great books all 
his days. 

In speaking of the minister as a 
scholar, I have spoken of his bring- 
ing to others the knowledge that he 
has gained—the revelation that he 
has seen. This means that the min- 
ister must be a preacher. There are 
other ways of imparting facts and 
principles, of course. One may write 
books, teach classes in school and 
college, lecture to audiences in town 
and city. All of these methods of 
conveying truth may be practiced by 
the minister. But no one of them 
is his distinctively. That method 
which is his own, as though by some 
divine right, is preaching. Just what 
preaching is, as contrasted with 
teaching, for example, it is perhaps 
unnecessary for me to state here. 
There is no one of us who is not able 
to distinguish the preacher from the 
lecturer or political orator. If there 
be any whose ideas are not clear 
upon this point, let me commend to 
his attention the first chapter of Phil- 
lips Brooks’ Lectures on Preaching, 
where this noble ministerial function 
is interpreted with matchless clarity 
and power as “the communication of 
truth by man to men. It has in it 
two essential elements, truth and per- 
sonality.” Suffice it for me simply 
to lay down the flat assertion that no 
man should think of entering the 
ministry who has not been endowed 
with a modicum of gifts as a preach- 
er, or actually enter without obtain- 
ing careful training as a public speak- 
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er. Other gifts are needed by the 
successful clergyman! But if a man 
be a preacher and nothing else, he 
may succeed; whereas, if he have 
every other personal qualification and 
be not a preacher, he is almost cer- 
tain to fail. More and more, in our 
time, are congregations insisting 
upon preaching ability in their min- 
isters. And rightly so—for the spo- 
ken word is the divine word. Men 
yearn more eagerly for truth to-day 
than ever; and truth, it may be justly 
said, only lives when it is vivified by 
a consecrated personality. 

Moreover, a man, if he would suc- 
ceed in the ministry, must be pos- 
sessed of the spirit of service. 
Money, ease, fame, all these must be 
nothing to him. His one desire, his 
single aim must be the service of his 
kind. The ministry is supremely the 
profession, not of those who would 
gain anything, but of those who 
would give everything. “Leave all 
and follow me” was the word of 
Christ to His disciples of olden 
times, and still is it His word to-day. 
If a man consider entering the min- 
istry because of anything that he 
thinks that he can get out of this pro- 
fession—a sure if small competence, 
a dignified position, a life of leisure, 
an opportunity of public leadership— 
the sooner he surrenders his idea, the 
better for himself, to say nothing of 
others. For if he enter the profes- 
sion in this spirit he is certain to be 
disappointed. No walk of life gives 
so little, perhaps, to those who are 
deliberately “seeking their own.” 
But, on the other hand, no walk of 
life gives so much to those who are 
seeking opportunity to help the world 
in ways of righteousness and good- 
will. Hence is the love of service 
in this profession not only desirable, 
but necessary. When John the Bap- 
tist asked of Jesus if He were the 
Christ, it is reported that the Naza- 
rene offered the credentials of His 
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ministry in these terms, “The blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have the gospel preached unto 
them.” If a man crave no creden- 
tials but these, he is fitted to be a 
good minister of Jesus Christ. But 
not otherwise! 

Again, and as a corollary to the 
above, a minister, if he would honor 
his profession, must be a lover of 
men. He must crave the society of 
his kind. He must like to talk to men 
and listen to them—like to work with 
them and for them—be happiest 
when sharing their joys and comfort- 
ing their sorrows. And when we 
speak of men in this connection, we 
mean all men. Not the rich merely, 
but the poor; not the white man, but 
the black, the brown, and the yellow; 
not the broker and the lawyer, but 
the laborer, the hobo, the criminal! 
All men everywhere—these are the 
family which he must embrace with- 
in his heart. And only as he learns 
to erase all lines, level all barriers, 
be blind to all distinctions, can he 
worthily fulfill his ministry to man- 
kind. To love a man, not because 
he is of our own race or nationality 
or color or condition or creed, but 
just because he is a man, a human 
creature, a son of the living God— 
this is the test. Jesus met it supreme- 
ly, when He associated on equal 
terms and with equal joy, with the 
Pharisee and the publican, with rich 
Zaccheus and poor Lazarus, with the 
Roman centurion and the woman of 
Samaria, with the saintly Martha and 
the repentant Magdalen. To meet 
this same test in this same su- 
premacy must be the aim of every 
minister. And unless he succeed to 
some degree, his career is doomed 
to failure. 

Above all must a minister be a man 
of the highest moral and spiritual 
ideals—which, being interpreted in 
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practical terms, means that he must 
be a man of courage—courage to re- 
sist the most unexpected and insid- 
ious attacks upon his personal char- 
acter, courage to speak “the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth” to everybody on all occasions 
—courage to smite iniquity and serve 
righteousness regardless of dire peril. 
What is meant here has nowhere 
been better expressed than by Theo- 
dore Parker in his “Experiences of a 
Minister.” When he considered en- 
tering the ministry, he put to himself 
these three questions: 


I—Can you seek for what is eternally 
true, and not be blinded by the opinions 
of any sect, or of the Christian Church; 
and can you tell that truth you learn, even 
when it is unpopular and hated? 


II—Can you seek the eternal right, and 
not be blinded by the statutes and customs 
of men, ecclesiastical, political, and social; 
and can you declare that eternal right 
you discover, applying it to the actual life 
of man, individual and associated, though 
it bring you into painful relations with 
men? 


IiI—Can you represent in your life 
that truth of the intellect and that right of 
the conscience, and so not disgrace with 
your character what you preach with 
your lips? 


Only when he felt in all humility 
that he could answer these questions 
affirmatively did he seek ordination. 
It was a relentless examination. But 
no man is worthy to enter the min- 
istry who cannot pass it. 
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IV 


UCH are the more conspicuous 

qualifications which are needful 
for a true and happy ministry. And 
now do we not see in these the an- 
swer to our question as to why any- 
body should choose the ministry in 
preference to some other line of 
work? A man enters the ministry 
to-day, why? Because he feels burn- 
ing within his soul the desire to seek 
truth and proclaim it to the ears of 
men. Because he yearns to surren- 
der himself utterly to the service of 
men—to banish their ignorance, heal 
their blindness, temper their passions, 
and help them in the struggle for 
more abundant life. Because he 
would set himself free from all self- 
ish pursuits of material rewards, and 
“seek first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.” In the good old 
days, one spoke of being “called” 
to the ministry. It was a_ noble 
phrase. For entrance upon this pro- 
fession—dedication to this task— 
comes not from deliberation, calcula- 
tion, the nice balancing of advantage 
against disadvantage. It comes, if 
it come at all, from a command of 
the spirit. The voice of Christ is 
heard within the soul, as it was heard 
upon the lakesides of Palestine by the 
sons of Zebedee. The true ministry 
is the answer to this voice. It is the 
glad surrender of the spirit to the 
word of God. 
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FIFTY 


BY THOMAS ADDISON 


ICKERTON, in his favorite 
seat by the window, was just 
getting under way with his break- 
fast when he stumbled on the item. 
It was on an inner page of the Star 
at the foot of the last column amid 
other more or less inconsequential 
matter. It said: 


Old Man Injured 

John Ruggles, aged fifty, while at- 
tempting to cross Third Avenue at Thir- 
teenth Street yesterday afternoon, was 
run down by a taxicab. He was taken to 
Rex Hospital suffering with internal in- 
juries. His advanced years make his re- 
covery doubtful. 


Now, Wickerton had never heard 
of John Ruggles until that moment. 
He was sorry for him in the vague 
sort of way one is sorry for the poor 
devil trapped in a coal mine at 
Pottsville or some other place one 
never goes to; but beyond this 
Ruggles’ fate did not interest him. 
What did interest him was the fact 
that at the age of fifty the man was 
accounted old—of advanced years, 
forsooth! 

Wickerton glowered at the print- 
ed line. Some callow cub of a re- 
porter who had not yet lost his 
milk teeth must have written that. 
Why, good Lord, he himself was 
fifty—this was his birthday morn- 
ing!—and he felt not a minute 
more than forty. Old at fifty? It 
was a joke! Yet even as he reas- 
sured himself on this point, he was 
conscious of a queer feeling of dis- 
may stealing on him. He was like 
one who of a sudden receives notice 
that he has a note at the bank near 
due when he imagined it had still 
a comfortable period to run. It was 
disconcerting. He had spent his 


years out of hand without taking 
thought of their number, and he 
was very nearly bankrupt. The 
newspaper propped up before him 
against the water jug so intimated. 
He was advanced in years. He was 
fifty—an old man! 

He pushed away his cup of cof- 
fee; some scoundrel in the kitchen 
had brewed aloes in the pot they 
had sent in to him. And he cast 
a doubtful eye upon the eggs; it 
seemed to him they had a musty 
taste he had not noticed at first. 
The place was running down. He 
must change his quarters to a more 
modern hostelry, an up-to-the-min- 
ute establishment with a punch be- 
hind it. He peered around, him 
with a scowl for the sober elegance 
of the breakfast room; for the silent 
white-haired couple in the near cor- 
ner; for the beef-red retired major- 
general strangling in his military 
collar at the table by the other win- 
dow; for the whole confounded 
entourage. By George, it was an 
Old Folks’ Home, and he was one 
of them! Francis, the head waiter, 
caught the scowl and came noise- 
lessly over to him. 

“Anything wrong, sir?” he in- 
quired in his smooth, submissive 
tones. 

Wickerton, ashamed of himself, 
waved the suggestion away. He 
studied the man’s face with a curi- 
ous intensity and said: 

“You don’t look a day older, 
Francis, than you did when I first 
cathe here to live; and that was six 
years ago.” 

“Thank you, sir. I can say the 
same for you, Mr. Wickerton— 
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younger, I should say, sir, if any- 
thing.” 

The man was lying, as Wickerton 
well knew; but it was a pleasant 
thing to hear, and he smiled at him 
affably. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” 
he deprecated. “But I feel as young 
as I ever did. How old are you, 
Francis, if I may ask?” 

“Fifty-one, sir.” 

Wickerton looked again at the 
lean, grave face. The light from 
the window fell unsparingly upon 
it, disclosing a fretwork of telltale 
wrinkles under the eyes, and fine 
seams running slantwise down the 
cheeks. 

“I wouldn’t have thought it,” he 
lied in return. “Are you married?” 

“Yes, sir; and with two boys and 
a girl; kids yet, for I married late 
—past forty—but I tell you, sir, 
they make life worth living. They 
do that!” 

Wickerton regarded him with 
added interest. 

“Humph!” he grunted. “I sup- 
pose they do. But I’ve never had 
time to try the Great Experiment. 
Er—how old would you take me to 
be, Francis?” 

Francis assumed the judicial at- 
titude the question called for, and 
after the proper interval made an- 
swer. 

“Why, sir, I should say—for a 
close guess—around about forty- 
three or four.” 

Wickerton picked up his paper 
and rose to his feet. 

“IT hope lightning will never 
strike as near to me as that,” he 
laughed. 

“You haven’t finished, sir?” pro- 
tested the waiter, with a worried 
glance at the array of untouched 
dishes. 

“l’m hurried this morning,” 
Wickerton lied again. “And by the 
way, Francis: hereafter be kind 
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enough to keep for me a table in 
that corner over there. I’m hay- 
ing trouble with my eyes; the light 
here is too strong for them.” 

In the lobby Wickerton paused 
irresolutely. Over by the street 
door the blonde girl at the flower 
stand caught his eye and nodded 
and smiled. He knew his double 
pink was waiting for him, ready 
to be pinned on his coat by the 
nimble fingers of the presiding god- 
dess. He wore one every morning 
to the office; but somehow to-day 
he doubted the propriety of con- 
tinuing this custom. It was in ac- 
cord with the fitness of things for 
youth to wear a flower in his coat, 
or a wreath on his hair, should he 
be so minded; but when one is 
fifty—! 

There was a high, wide mirror 
in the ladies’ lounge, and Wick- 
erton, adopting a nonchalant air, 
strolled in that direction. He 
wanted to have an appraising look 
at his birthday face, the infernal 
paragraph in the Star being the 
whip to this desire. No one was 
about for the moment, and under 
the pretense of adjusting his cra- 
vat—that shallow subterfuge of all 
the tribe of tailored men—he took 
a sneaking inventory of his re- 
flected physical self. 

He saw a cleanshaven, florid per- 
son, well over medium height, but 
with a waistband that could have 
lacked an inch or two with profit to 
his wind. His crown rose white 
and smooth above a hedge of gray- 
ing-brown hair, and—yes—a tra- 
cery of wrinkles lay beneath the 
eyes. Not an ill-appearing per- 
son, if one were asked for an opin- 
ion; erect, alert, and with a humor- 
ous twitch to the corners of a gen- 
erous mouth—yet Wickerton, see- 
ing himself through the borrowed 
spectacles of the cub reporter, low- 
ered darkly in the glass. 
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“Aged fifty, and look it!” he mut- 
tered. “Gad, I ought to get me a 
gold-headed cane.” 

He went out into the lobby again. 
The girl at the flower stand was 
pinning a gardenia on the stiff old 
major-general of the breakfast 
room; and she was smiling on him. 
Wickerton grinned painfully as he 
considered her. It was the identi- 
cal smile she lavished on himself 
and a dozen other gay old dogs 
about the premises—tolerant, in- 
dulgent, secretly amused. And he 
had actually had the cheek to think 
she rather fancied him! He was 
growing senile, sure enough. 

When the venerable warrior 
stumped away Wickerton took his 
place. A whimsical mood was on 
him. 

“Let the pink wait, fair Flora, 
please,” he made request. “I have 
a question I would ask you. Telli 
me, pray, if you see anything odd 
in these few lines in the Morning 
Star?” 

He held out the paper to her, his 
thumb pinching down on the item 
which recorded Mr. Ruggles’ 
plight. She read it, and glanced up 
at him inquiringly. 

“I don’t see anything strange 
about it. It says the man may not 
recover. That’s all.” 

“To be sure,” conceded Wick- 
erton brightly. “It was only a lit- 
tle jest of mine. One other ques- 
tion, please.” 

“What is it?” Miss Flora viewed 
him a trifle anxiously. Of an even- 
ing, after dinner, one might ex- 
pect a pleasantry or two from eld- 
erly gentlemen; but at this early 
hour of the day—? “I’m waiting,” 
she reminded Wickerton, whose at- 
tention seemed to have strayed. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “Er—if 
you should see, passing the win- 
dow here, this fine October day, 
a sober old cart horse, gray in ser- 
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vice and, say, broken winded, ring- 
boned, string-halted—if you should 
see such a sorry beast plugging 
along with a red, red rose tucked 
over his ear by a wag of a driver, 
wouldn’t it strike you as awfully 
funny—a thing to laugh at?” 

“Indeed it wouldn’t!” Miss Flora 
answered promptly. “It would 
seem to me downright pathetic.” 

Wickerton stared at her. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “I 
never thought of it in that light. 
It’s worse than I imagined. The 
pink, if you please, my child; but 
not on the coat to-day. I shall 
wear it—thus!” 

He stuck the flower rakishly be- 
hind his ear, and walked off leav- 
ing the girl agape and gasping. 
Passing out into the street he re- 
moved the flower and paused to 
address the doorman. 

“I’m sixty years old to-day, Pat. 
On your honor, now, as an Irish 
gentleman, do I look it?” 

“Not a day over fifty-five, sorr, 
if I niver open me mouth agin.” 

“Spoken like the honest Celt you 
are!” applauded Wickerton. “Wear 
this in token of it.” 

He tossed the pink to the man 
and proceeded to the subway. It 
appeared he was of any age people 
thought would please him, and he 
was a dolt to give them heed. He 
reached his office in a cynical frame 
of mind. The outer door was let- 
tered— 


SAMUEL WICKERTON 
Agent for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


“And aged fifty,” he was half- 
tempted to write under it as he 
reached for the knob. 

Atkins, the stockman, was busy 
in a far corner, checking off an in- 
voice of samples just received ; and 
old Jones, the bookkeeper, was 
consulting with Miss Sherley seat- 
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ed at her type machine in the 
railed-off space at the lower end 
of the room. Jones was always con- 
sulting with Miss Sherley, for she 
had the details of the business at 
her finger-ends. The pair greeted 
Wickerton in pleasant unison, and 
a prankish impulse urged him to 
proclaim his birthday to them. 
Would they, too, undercount his 
years to please him? But he put 
away the thought and, nodding 
back at them, went on into his 
private office and closed the door. 
No one entered there unless duly 
summoned or heralded in advance. 

When Wickerton had _ gone 
through his mail he rang for Miss 
Sherley. She came in with her 
notebook and took a seat across the 
desk from him. She was a slim, 
fair-haired, pale, silent woman in 
her thirties, with competent eyes 
of a cool, clear blue, and a fine, full- 
toned voice when she chose to use 
it. Wickerton had always con- 
sidered her handsome, and he mar- 
veled at times that she had never 
married. Yet, had she at this mo- 
ment announced her intention of 
committing that mad act it would 
have upset him horribly—for busi- 
ness reasons only, he would have 
argued. She had been with him 
seven years, and was so amazingly 
thorough and efficient in her work, 
and of a judgment so dependable, 
that she was become an asset to 
him equal, almost, to his credit at 
the bank. To lose her would be a 
calamity very nearly as grave as 
the impairment of that arduously 
built up credit. Indeed, he had 
come to regard her, or so he be- 
lieved, with the sort of impersonal 
affection one feels for a tried and 
trusty watch—a noiseless, accurate, 
unfailing piece of mechanism need- 
ing only to be regularly wound up. 
Wickerton wound Miss Sherley up 
with a salary as nearly commen- 
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surate with her worth as could be 
figured in mere dollars, and his of- 
ficial reward was complete. Never- 
theless there had been times, of 
late, when he had asked himself 
how he was individually regarded 
by her, as between man and wom- 
an; and he had put the question 
with a curious insistence that 
verged on irritation. For she gave 
no sign he could read. Not that it 
mattered, of course ; only when one 
has for years been thrown in close 
contact with another it is but a 
natural inquisitiveness which would 
learn whether or not he has gained 
that other’s personal esteem. So, 
at least, Wickerton reasoned with 
himself. 

“Take a letter, please, Miss Sher- 
ley,” he said crisply. And then, 
looking up, a furtive smile flicked 
the corners of his mouth. 

Miss Sherley’s eyes were fixed on 
his lapel, and though she instantly 
dropped them he knew she had 
missed the flower from it. Did any- 
thing escape the woman’s shrewd 
attention? The smile broadened 
mischievously. There was nothing 
really pressing in his correspond- 
ence, his mood was contrary and, 
heaven guide him, he would have 
a lark on this, his fiftieth birthday, 
with the last person in the world 
to suspect him of it. If he must 
come into his old age, by Jove he’d 
come in laughing! 

“You needn’t carbon this, Miss 
Sherley ; it’s personal,” he notified 
her. “Er—Dear Joe. . . . Wait! 
Stop there, please.” 

Another whim had seized him. 
The Star was lying on the desk 
where he had thrown it on enter- 
ing. He drew it to him, ran a blue 
pencil mark around the Ruggles 
item, and passed it over to his sec- 
retary. 

“Don’t know the chap,” he ex- 
plained, “but the wording struck 
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me as rather odd. What do you 
think of it?” 

“T should say,” she answered 
quietly, when she had read the ac- 
count, “that whoever wrote it 
hasn’t a right sense of values.” 

Wickerton pricked up his ears. 

“A right sense of values,” he 
echoed. “What values?” 

“Age values.” 

“Oh!” said Wickerton. “Then I 
—then you don’t think a man is old 
at fifty ?” 

“Not unless he has made himself 
so. It all depends.” 

“On what?” 

“The caliber of the man.” 

Wickerton waited, hoping she 
would go on; but she was done, it 
seemed. She was looking out of 
the window, not at him, and ap- 
parently had dismissed the subject 
as summed up and finished. It was 
a way she had—striking straight 
to the heart of the matter broached 
with never a word too much or too 
little. An admirable way, and he 
had trained her in it by his own 
example, set at the beginning of her 
incumbency with an eye to self- 
preservation; for he had suffered 
at the hands of her predecessors. 
The habit had grown on them, and 
now in his moment of a unique and 
intimate expansion toward her she 
had failed to respond. She had 
missed altogether the personal 
application he intended. She im- 
agined, doubtless, that a business 
motive he would presently make 
clear lay behind his query, and had 
answered it accordingly. It nettled 
him. It went deeper even—it moved 
him, quite unaccountably, to an 
anxious desire to ascertain whether 
he could elicit from her a specific 
expression of womanly interest in 
himself—Samuel Wickerton, man. 
It was strange, but of a sudden he 
felt this to be an imperative need 
that must forthwith be satisfied. 
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It was in no sense of a lark that 
he was now definitely resolved on 
his trumped-up letter to a non-ex- 
istent friend. He would make of it 
an instrument to probe the heart 
of this coldly beautiful creature— 
to find out if, in any smallest de- 
gree, he entered into her life aside 
from their office relations. He must 
know it. Now! It was—to his 
amazement it dawned on him—the 
one thing that concerned him more 
nearly than aught else in the world. 

“We will go on, Miss Sherley,” 
he said tersely. 

She turned to her notebook, and 
waited with pencil poised. 

“Dear Joe: This is my birthday. 
I am fifty years old. We are about 
of an age, if I remember aright; 
with perhaps a month or so in my 
favor, and I’m wondering how you 
felt when you reached your fiftieth 
milestone. I am feeling a little 
queer myself. I would have thought 
nothing in particular about it, I 
suppose, if it hadn’t been for the en- 
closed newspaper clipping. I ran 
across it at breakfast. I confess it 
gave me a jolt. No one, in his 
heart, grows old gradually—he 
does it all at once. Something sud- 
den happens to drive the realiza- 
tion home to him, and he awakens 
to the fact that the world considers 
him ‘elderly—a detestable liques- 
cent vocable that lingers loath- 
somely on the tongue. To be honest 
with you, Joe, I think I was stam- 
peded for a moment. You know 
what I mean—in a blue funk.” 

Wickerton paused. With a dash, 
a dot and a crook or two Miss 
Sherley was up with him. She 
took dictation with a sureness and 
rapidity that was inspiring. Wick- 
erton, had he been put to the ques- 
tion would have acknowledged 
that his morning’s mail had long 
since ceased to be a terror; to dis- 
patch the answers had come to be 
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something in the nature of a treat 
—no irritating lapses, no Simple 
Simon diction for fear his words 
might be unintelligible. All went 
smooth as clockwork. He said 
what he wanted to, as he wanted 
to, and it was handed to him that 
way off the machine. 

He glanced over at Miss Sher- 
ley. She was immobile, her pencil 
at ease in her long white fingers, 
her head tilted slightly in a listen- 
ing attitude, alert to his spoken 
word. But on her cheek a faint, 
a most unusual, trace of color 
showed. It was not there when he 
began. Did it mean he had aroused 
her unprofessional interest? He 
went on: 

“l’m over that now—that bad 
moment at the breakfast table— 
but I’m not reconciled, Joe. The 
truth of the matter is, my man’s 
vanity has been given an awful 
bump. I was going along think- 
ing I was still in the running, when 
overnight the truth is forced in 
on me that I’m a rank outsider. 
Until to-day I wore a flower in my 
coat, as a young man might, and 
of a sudden it is revealed to me 
that it is the foppery of an old, 
gray fool. And the worst of it is 
I can’t get the right focus on my- 
self. I can’t mentally see myself 
as fifty, for I don’t feel fifty. Yet 
I know I look the part; I’m a fat, 
bald, overbaked, elderly gent, 
whose place is on the remnant 
counter, marked down to half price, 
and dear at that.” 

A small but distinct sound 
brought Wickerton to an abrupt 
halt. It was Miss Sherley’s pencil 
point snapping off short, an acci- 
dent so rare with her that it was, 
in its tiny way, epochal. Yet it 
was not wunprovided for. She 
plucked from the heavy coils of her 
Claudian hair, where it had lain 
half-concealed, an emergency pen- 
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cil, started to write, hesitated, and 
sat quite still. 

“Shall we go back?” Wickerton 
inquired. And then he received a 
shock. Indeed, had she reached 
over and hurled his inkstand at his 
head it would scarcely have startled 
him more. 

“If you thing it worth while,” 
she answered, a note new to him 
threading her voice. 

“Eh?” he ejaculated. She did not 
look up, and he added: “Of course 
if you object to taking my personal 
correspondence; if it—er—is em- 
barrassing—” 

She interrupted with a little mo- 
tion of dissent. 

“If it is only in that light it ap- 
pears to you, please go on.” She 
read from her notes: “ ‘I’m a fat, 
bald, overbaked, elderly gent, 
whose place is—’ ?” 

“In a freak show,” supplied 
Wickerton glibly, and continued: 
“I dare say, Joe, all this will read 
to you like awful rot, but I’ve got 
to unload myself on someone to- 
day, and”—he paused meaningly 
—‘“these dictaphones invite con- 
fidences. I’ll give the record to a 
person to transcribe who will take 
it as all in the day’s work, and 
won’t care a copper cent who 
talked it.” 

Wickerton, cautiously reconnoi- 
tering his vis-a-vis, proceeded to 
build on this sentiment. 

“Come to think of it, Joe, I guess 
that strikes the keynote to my state 
of mind to-day—no one cares. Fifty 
years old, and no one cares a cop- 
per cent whether I live or die. 
Really cares, I mean. You know 
how I’m fixed. I haven’t a soul 
nearer to me than a batch of sec- 
ond cousins, and they view me as 
you’d view the prize hog at the 
county fair—big enough, when he’s 
cut up, to feed a dozen families. 
Comforting reflection on one’s 
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birthday, eh? To feel that good 
will, tolerance, sympathy—all the 
rest of it—is yours only to the ex- 
tent of your ability to pay spot cash 
for it. By George, it gets under a 
fellow’s skin when he stops to think 
of it!” 

Wickerton had grown warm with 
his own words. He forgot that he 
was playing a part. He wanted 
sympathy—a token of it—and from 
this one woman. He looked over 
at her, hoping to find it in her eyes. 
This time they did not fall from 
his, and there was in them an ex- 
pression he could not read, yet which 
somehow called to him. Uncon- 
sciously he questioned it in words— 

“Did you say something, Miss 
Sherley ?” 

She shook her head, but the 
shadow of a smile rested on her 
lips and she still kept her eyes 
steadfastly on his. 

“Oh!” he said, and, to cover his 
discomfiture, fiddled with his paper 
knife. But when he looked at her 
again it was to meet the same fixed 
regard. He thought now there was 
a hint of mockery in it, and he ex- 
perienced a stinging sense of disap- 
pointment. He was a fool to have 
expected her to understand the 
maunderings of an old idiot with 
whom, naturally, she could have 
nothing in common. 

“Tf,” he remarked, “I am making 
an ass of myself, I presume I might 
as well go on and complete the 
picture.” 

“Am I to take that down?” she 
asked him gravely. 

“Confound it—I beg your par- 
don—no!” He sprang up and 
walked to the window, where he 
stood poring moodily down at the 
street. “Begin here, please,” he 
called over his shoulder... . 

“It’s my fault, I suppose, Joe, 
that—er—romance and adventure 
have passed me by. At fifty I 
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haven’t a home or any of the ties 
which make life worth the living 
for most men. I seemed to have 
missed the things worth while. 
Even the man who waits on me at 
table is better off. He has wife 
and children—kiddies, Joe, to sing 
and laugh about the house and 
make it home—while I—well, I’ve 
missed all that, and now I’m too 
old. In the beginning I was handi- 
capped. . . . No, leave that out. 
Say: I have given myself to my 
business so entirely that I—er— 
that I have cut myself off from— 
er—the—” 

Wickerton floundered to a stand- 
still. He had quite lost his hold on 
himself. The entire proceeding had 
in some way turned into an un- 
fathomable absurdity. The letter 
was a boomerang to fell the un- 
skilled clown who would attempt 
it. And, worst of all, Miss Sherley 
was, of course, laughing at him in 
her sleeve. He reddened at the 
thought; yet his decision was in- 
stant to confess his defeat, and 
stomach it as best he could. He 
cleared his throat, swung slowly 
around to the room—and stared 
dumbfounded. Miss Sherley’s head 
was bowed in her arms on the 
table. 

So, it was true! She was laugh- 
ing at him—overcome at last by 
the sorry spectacle he had been 
making of himself! It was the most 
humiliating thing that had ever 
happened to him. With anyone 
else, any other woman, it would 
not be so bad. But with Miss Sher- 
ley! It hurt! 

He advanced a few steps towards 
the desk. She did not stir. He 
looked at her bowed figure, noting 
how shapely were the shoulders, 
what a rippling golden yellow was 
the hair, and how white and round- 
ed the neck. As he looked a swift, 
fierce desire came to him to take 
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her in his arms, to strain her to his 
heart, to smother her with endear- 
ments. And in the same flashing 
moment he recognized that this de- 
sire had lain forming in him for 
weeks and months and years, grow- 
ing always stronger until now—as 
when some caged wild creature 
finds the door to freedom flung 
wide open— it had sprung forth and 
mastered him. And yet what had 
he to hope from this late-discovered 
love? 

He came still nearer to the desk, 
and a sudden fear lanced him, even 
as it healed his hurt. This was 
not the attitude of laughter he be- 
held, this motionless, huddled pose. 
His voice trembled when he spoke. 

“Miss Sherley! Are you—are you 
ill?” 

She moved at this, lifting her 
head as if the weight of it were a 
burden; and Wickerton saw that 
her eyes were moist, and of a 
deeper, softer blue than he had ever 
known them—a tender blue that 
made him think of violets and 
haunting springtime airs. He 
dropped into his seat with a stifled 
gasp. 

“You are not ill? What then—?” 

“It is nothing,” she assured him. 
“Shall we go on?” 

“That fool letter?” He made an 
irritable gesture. “I will explain 
about that; but first you must tell 
me why you are so—so different. 
I have never known you like this.” 

Her answer filled him with con- 
cern. 

“I am tired, and I have let you 
see it. That is all.” 

“Then you shall take a rest,” he 
decreed instantly. “You shall go 
away somewhere and forget the 
business. You may have a month 
—longer if you wish.” 

She smiled faintly, and toyed 
with her pencil. She appeared 
to be pondering her reply. Then: 
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“T think it will be better for me 
if I go away for good,” she said 
very low. “I have been thinking 
so for some time.” 

“You mean”—Wickerton swal- 
lowed hard—“you mean you are 
going to leave me?” 

“Te” 

He gazed at her stupidly. That 
he was to lose her was incredible. 
His mind refused to entertain the 
thought. He leaned far over on 
the desk, searching her face. 

“Let me get this plainly,” he 
begged. “It is your resignation 
that you are handing me? It is 
final ?” 

“Yes.” 

Wickerton drew a long breath. 

“Then,” he said tensely, “you are 
reckoning without me, for I will not 
accept it. I will not even consider 
it !” 

He saw the delicate color stain 
her cheek; but before she could 
speak he went on in the same tense 
tone: 

“Answer me this—when you 
came in here just now, had you 
decided on this step?” 

“No; not definitely,” she faltered. 

“Ah! Then it was that letter. I 
want to explain to you about that; 
at least I want to try to explain it. 
When I saw you missed the flower 
from my coat some unchained imp 
that possesses me to-day urged me 
to parade before you the reason 
for its absence; and I hit upon the 
‘Dear Joe’ letter. At first I intended 
only a bit of fun; then, somehow, 
I found myself making a bid for 
your sympathy. I—I found I 
wanted it more than you would be- 
lieve possible. And then I dis- 
covered that—that”—he stammered 
impotently, afraid to declare him- 
self—“that the whole thing was in 
the vilest imaginable taste—I mean 
the letter—and—and—” 

“Please! Please!” Miss Sherley’s 
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hand fluttered up in protest. “It 
was not like that. And I felt for 
you. Only—” 

“Yes, I know—it was unmanly. 
Can you forgive me for that?” 

“Yes—indeed yes!” 

“Then why are you leaving me? 
What other thing have I done that 
drives you away? You say it will 
be better for you to go: I don’t 
quite understand that. Is it—do 
you mean you have a better posi- 
tion in view?” 

“Oh, no! Not that—not that!” 

“Then I don’t understand,” per- 
sisted Wickerton with a puzzled 
frown. “If you are in need of rest 
you may have as long as you wish. 
There is no time limit in your case. 
You know that. Why—you and I 
are this business! It’s in the last 
seven years—since you have been 
with me—that it has grown to what 
it is. I can’t think of you as out 
of it. It would be as if I had lost 
my right hand. Old Jones out 
there I could replace in a day. And 
Atkins—in a week, anyway. But 
you—!” 

He rose restlessly and wandered 
from point to point about the room. 
Miss Sherley sat with her hands 
listlessly clasped in her lap, as 
foreign to the cool, self-contained 
business woman who had entered 
there less than half an hour before 
as if she had been transformed by 
the wave of a magician’s wand. 
Wickerton came to a stand in front 
of her, his face brightening. 

“See here!” he exclaimed. “This 
is my birthday. I started it all 
wrong—selfish as a dog—but I’m 
going to switch off right now. In- 
stead of growling I’m going to 
celebrate. I’m going to change the 
sign on the office door—to-day! It 
is going to read from now on, 


‘Wickerton & Sherley.’ How does. 


that strike you? Got that tired feel- 
ing still?” 
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He was so pleased, so eager, so 
boyish in his laugh that Miss Sher- 
ley, whose head had lifted in su- 
preme surprise, smiled on him, 
though a little tremulously, and 
through welling tears. 

“Oh!” she cried. “You over- 
whelm me. You are too good to 
me. But I have not earned it. 
I—oh, don’t think me ungrateful 
—please!—but I cannot accept.” 

“Haven’t earned it?” He scoffed 
at the silly notion. “I guess I’m 
the judge of that. How about that 
Columbia deal? Who engineered 
it? Who pointed out the way to 
bring old Rathbone into line? And 
the Gainesville Mills account— 
good Lord, girl, don’t you think I. 
know?” 

She flushed vividly at the unac- 
customed address, and her eyes 
wandered uncertainly away from 
his ; yet still she shook her head. 

“T cannot,” she murmured. “I 
must go away.” . 

“You turn me down? You re- 
fuse—outright—to enter into part- 
nership with me?” 

Her answer was only a mute, 
wavering motion of her hands. 
Wickerton studied her in silence 
for a long moment. 

“Is it because the idea is per- 
sonally distasteful to you—the 
close association?” he asked finally, 
striving for an even tone. 

Still she did not answer. He 
touched her shoulder to compel at- 
tention. She shrank under it, and 
with a frightened pleading glance 
rose from her chair. 

“I beg you to let me go!” Her 
voice scarce reached above a 
whisper. She turned to the door, 
but he intercepted her. 

“Something has happened to you, 
changed you overnight,” he insisted 
vehemently. “I must know what it 
is. It is my due. We have worked 
together for seven years, and you 
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cannot leave me like this—with- 
out a valid reason. I will not have 
itso! If I am at fault I must know 
it. If I have been too exacting, 
if I have failed in consideration for 
you, if I have seemed to take for 
granted too much the devotion you 
have shown to the business, if—” 

She stopped him with outflung 
hands; and her bosom rose and fell 
stormily. 

“You have driven me to it!” she 
burst out desperately. “I will tell 
you, and then I will go. I knew it 
was your birthday. I have kept 
track of them for five years. Each 
year I have wanted to let you see 
in some way that I remembered it 
—your birthday—but I was afraid. 
You made me so. From the begin- 
ning you made me so; and I un- 
derstood why. At the first, when 
you were strange to me, I was glad. 
Men were under my suspicion, for 
I had suffered at the hands of one 
man wrongs that made me lose my 
faith in all. I tell you this now that 
I am going, though I had thought 
never to let you know. When I 
came to you I had been recently 
granted my divorce, but I knew 
how divorced women are some- 
times looked upon, and I resumed 
my maiden name so that—” 

She dismissed this detail with a 
scornful gesture, and hurried on as 
though she feared silence would 
shake her purpose. 

“But when I saw that I had noth- 
ing to fear from you, that you were 
of fine and tested metal—then I 
gave my heart and soul to the busi- 
ness. It came next with me to my 
little girl—to my mother—to our 
little home. And when—” 

“You—you have a little girl?” 
broke in Wickerton amazed, though 
with face alight with the discovery, 
“A little girl of your own—yours ?” 

She nodded, and went on breath- 
lessly: “And when by degrees— 
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from a word you dropped here and 
another there—I learned the handi- 
cap you started with; the crushing 
burden of your dead father’s debts 
which you had assumed to clear his 
name; the care of an invalid mother 
whose malady involved continuous 
expense ; when I came to know how 
you had fought  single-handed 
against these odds, and vanquished 
them, why—I worked from the very 
joy of helping a strong man win. 

“Wait!” as Wickerton would 
have spoken. “Now that I’ve begun 
I will finish. You say you have 
missed the things worth while. Ah, 
how can you say that when you 
have done the things worth while? 
And what have you missed that 
cannot be repaired? The hot pas- 
sion of early youth? It is a flame 
that consumes itself and dies. Do I 
not know? But love—home! Are 
there, do you think, no women still 
in the morning of their lives—the 
quiet, helpful years that count— 
who would not see their way to 
happiness with you? Have you 
sought for such as they? Have you 
tried? There is time for you in 
plenty. You are not old at fifty, 
for you have not made yourself so, 
either in body or in heart. It is I 
who at thirty-six am old and 
broken; I who have missed what 
you may find; I who—who—” 

The words died in her throat, 
and she moved blindly to the door. 
But Wickerton called to her hoarse- 
ly—called her by her given name, 
unused ever by him till then: 

“Margaret! Stay! I love you— 
have loved you long in my heart 
of hearts. I want you—you and this 
little girl of yours. Ah, I want you 
—want you both! I will not let 
you go!” 

And he went to her where she 
stood—turned wonderingly to him, 
as in a dream—and took her, un- 
resisting, in his arms. 
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AD Dan the Dude been asked to 
describe himself, he would 

have said he was “a tough guy,” and 
Dan would have been right. In no 
one particular of dress or feature 
did he look tough, for his face was 
unmarked, his eyes were bright, his 
hair was neatly trimmed, his features 
were symmetrical and pleasing. Dan 
affected a neat suit of gray tweeds, 
cut closely to the figure, a natty cap 
of the same material, socks that were 
silk and shoes of a fine cut. The re- 
markable thing about his clothes was 
that in place of a vest he wore a gray 


woolen sweater coming close to his 


chin. You will never see Dan again 
—the electrician at Sing Sing has at- 
tended to that—but in the balmy 
days when Rosenthal’s roulette wheel 
was still humming and Baff still went 
to market, you might have met Dan 
any morning at Twenty-third Street 
and Eighth Avenue. Those were 
Dan’s headquarters. 

Daniel F. Martin he had been 
christened, and “Danny” he had been 
to his mother, a valiant little Irish 
washerwoman who had fought Life 
to a standstill and had gone down 
fighting. His previous history had 
been a record of daring battles with 
rival gangsters, and later with rival 
gangleaders ; of strong-arm work on 
election days ; of spectacular raids on 
delivery wagons. And then, one 
frosty night in the “Gas House” dis- 
trict, a policeman’s .38 had got “Bull 
Casey,” and Dan, who had been 
heir-apparent, became leader of the 
gang. 

From the borders of Greenwich 


village to the fringe of Harlem, along 
the line of Eighth Avenue, the Go- 
phers hold sway. And Dan the 
Dude, as the Gopher king, was 
mightier in power than senator, con- 
gressman, police captain, or ward 
leader. The Little Father of the 
Russians had no power like Dan’s, 
for even emperors must go by consti- 
tution and laws, but the gangleader 
goes only by his own whim, backed 
up by nerve and the disciplinary in- 
fluence of a ten-shot .44. So from 
Ninth to Ninety-sixth Street, reve- 
nues rolled into Dan’s treasury ; from 
district leaders who were anxious 
about the results of election day; 
from moving-picture house proprie- 
tors who viewed with distrust the 
presence of a rival on the same block, 
and who were willing to pay Dan 
for his removal to the next block or 
to Paradise; from saloonkeepers 
whose business places were so rowdy 
that they needed special police, and 
who hired gunmen in preference to 
officers; from dance-hall owners; 
from the peanut-seller and the ice- 
cream vender and the fruit-stand 
man who paid Dan for the privilege 
of living and earning their miserable 
coppers ; an income sufficient to keep 
Dan for the rest of his life in com- 
parative luxury. For the life of the 
gunman is twenty-five years, as the 
life of the just man is three score and 
ten. 

It was warm along Eighth Avenue, 
and yellowly bright. The July heat 
wave hung over the city like a men- 
ace. Ten blocks northward the light 


of Times Square flashed like a carni- 
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val. Somewhere near-by a church 
bell rang ten feeble strokes. 

Dan swung into a little Viennese 
bakery. Behind him, like a rowboat 
after a yacht, came the Fatima Kid, 
a wizened boy of seventeen. The 
Fatima Kid was Dan’s gun-carrier. 
The plump, white-garbed proprie- 
tress smiled at Dan ingratiatingly as 
they came in. An ample-aproned 
waitress hurried forward to take 
their order. 

“Coffee and cake,” Dan demanded. 
“Where’s May?” 

“She’s out to-night,” the waitress 
answered. 

“Where's she gone?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Who’s she with?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know!” Dan laughed 
sneeringly. “You know nothing, you 
big Dutch cow.” 


He lapsed into silence and knitted 
his brows threateningly. The gun- 
toter slid into a seat and waited. Re- 
sentment seethed in Dan’s mind, and 
not so much resentment as pained 


wonder. The bakery was one of 
Dan’s favorite resorts—your up-to- 
date gunman is above saloons—and 
he demanded respect and promptness 
from the proprietor and the serving 
staff. He had received both until the 
advent of blonde May. 

May was a product of the Great 
War. May was a little Cockney 
waitress with fair hair, a sharp eye, 
and a pert nose, who had served with 
distinction in an aérated bread res- 
taurant in London, until the hard 
times had driven her out of her job, 
and had sent: her to New York in 
search of another. She had landed 
somehow in the Viennese bakery on 
Eighth Avenue, whose customers she 
had begun treating with a frigid 
aloofness and insolent bearing that 
had immediately won their hearts. 

For Dan she had no liking at all. 
His reputation as a gunman and as 
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head of the Gophers did not impress 
her in the least. She kept him wait- 
ing for his coffee and cake until he 
foamed at the mouth, and she slanged 
him back when he protested until he 
stopped in sheer wonder. Thereafter 
he waited long and patiently until 
she felt like attending to him. But 
no one in the shop suspected him of 
liking her until he remarked one eve- 
ning as he rose from a table: 

“Get into your wraps by eleven, 
we're going to the French Students’.” 

“We're going—” she remarked. 
“Why, you long, thin, penny-snatch- 
ing corpse! You pasty-faced—” 

He retreated before her fusillade 
of criticism as before a volley of 
musketry, until he reached the street 
and escaped in sheer confusion. 

And then, acting upon the perfect- 
ly human axiom that what is most 
desirable is hardest to acquire, Dan 
fell violently in love with the slangy, 
perky-faced little Cockney. That the 
attack was perfectly genuine and ac- 
cording to rules was evidenced by his 
lamb-like behavior. In a less serious 
case he would have descended on her 
in the street and have borne her off 
in a taxicab, and have held her in du- 
ress until she adopted a reasonable 
attitude. A second proof was his 
animosity toward any possible rival. 

“If it ain’t me,” he told her, “it 
ain’t anybody else, see?” 

“Bah!” she answered, and she 
snapped her thin little fingers in his 
face. “That for you!” 

There was a thin, dark-faced 
young man whose name was An- 
thony Leavenworth, but who was 
known along Eighth Avenue as Jack 
McCarthy. McCarthy was to be 
seen mainly at meetings, in subway 
crushes, at masked and civic balls; 
for McCarthy was plying a lucrative 
trade as pickpocket. After doing his 
afternoon beat among the thés dan- 
sants of Broadway, McCarthy would 
drop over to the bakery for a cup of 
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coffee, and a chat with his colleagues. 
Perhaps it was because of McCar- 
thy’s gentlemanly appearance; per- 
haps it was on account of his ill- 
health, for consumption would finish 
him within the year; perhaps it was 
merely to annoy Dan, that May be- 
gan treating him with marked atten- 
tion. McCarthy, who liked the little 
Cockney, as everyone else did, 
promptly invited her to a dance. She 
went. 

“T don’t know,” Dan remarked in 
that quiet way of his that carried 
more conviction than storming, “I 
don’t know whether that dip wants 
to get croaked or not, but the next 
time he goes out with May, he cer- 
tainly gets his.” 

The telephone at the back of the 
shop rang out shrilly. Dan lounged 
forward. 

“I guess that’s for me,” he said. 

The proprietress, the fat serving- 
maid and the Fatima Kid hunched 
forward, tense with expectation. 

“Yeh . . .” they heard him say, 
“yeh . . . this is Dan. . ., yeh 

. She’s at Stauch’s . . . dan- 
cing? . . . the dip with her? . . . 
he is, is he? . . . all right, I'll be 
a 
He sauntered back, lighting a ci- 
garette nonchalantly. He surveyed 
the fat waitress with a smile of un- 
utterable contempt. 

“You didn’t know, didn’t you? 
You thought you could put one over 
on me, did you? Go on, you big fat 
slob. ’ 

He nodded to the wizened attend- 
ant with a curt jerk of the head. 

“Come on, Kid,” he snapped. “I’m 
next to it.” 

They walked out to the sidewalk 
and waited quietly. Dan knocked 
the ash of his cigarette with a slow, 
bored gesture. A taxicab purred up 
to the pavement and stopped in front 
of them. Dan took in the chauffeur 
with a rapid glance. 


“Stauch’s, at Coney, Pete,” he di- 
rected. “Let her out.” 

They slid down Eighth Avenue 
with a rumble and crash. The white 
lichts of the arc posts jumped along 
the dots in the blackness. At Four- 
teenth Street they crawled into a 
maze of alleys and whirled about 
into Water Street. They passed a 
Belt line car jiggling along with its 
lumping rattle and its sorry pair of 
ex-cavalry chargers. To the right 
of them the sombre line of docks 
flitted past like an enormous series 
of pigeonholes in some gigantic desk. 
An occasional policeman eyed the 
taxi suspiciously as it dashed along 
and wondered if it were worth while 
taking it up for speeding. They 
dived into a crevasse of warehouses, 
wheeled to the left and were sudden- 
ly in the calm quiet of Park Row. 
The Fatima Kid glanced apprecia- 
tively out of the window. 

“Huh, gee,” he remarked. “Pete’s 
certainly going some!” ' 

With a sound like the boom of a 
bass drum the taxi struck the plank- 
ing of Brooklyn Bridge. The mam- 
moth iron girders flashed past them 
like telegraph posts past a train. To 
the left the Williamsburg Bridge, 
with its diagram of lights, hung like 
some device in an amusement. park. 
Back of them the Singer Building 
blazed, a white obelisk, and under- 
neath tugs steamed fussily about; a 
quartet of ferryboats maneuvered 
lumberingly, and a liner hooted im- 
patiently for leeway. They struck 
ground again with a thud. 

“What you going to do to this 
guy, Dan?” Fatima asked. “Croak 
him ?” 

“What do you think?” 

“Set him stiff,” the gun-toter haz- 
arded optimistically. “Serve him 
right. He’s a fresh gonaph—all 
dolled up like a dame. Huh!” 

They nosed carefully around the 
dark mazes of Fulton Street and 
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bowled down Livingston. In the dis- 
tance the lights of Atlantic Avenue 
shone like a conflagration. In a few 
seconds, it seemed, they had whipped 
through it as a biplane whips through 
a wisp of cloud. Southward the en- 
trance to Prospect Park appeared. 
The Fatima Kid looked curiously out 
of the window, as if at the streets in 
a strange country. 

“This is certainly one dead burg,” 
he criticized. 

They slid beneath the marble en- 
trance arch and into the green cool- 
ness of the park. The torrid heat 
was suddenly left behind and a faint 
scent of green grass and flowers came 
to them. The automobile slipped 
© or the hard roadway with a drone 
like that of a spinning-wheel. In the 


distance they could see the lights of 
the streets flickering. Occasionally 
they passed a group of women and 


children who were spending the night 
in the open air. Now and then there 
was the white flash of a girl’s 
dress as a couple passed along the 
paths. 

“Did you put new shells into the 
gun and oil the ratchet?” Dan asked 
suddenly. 

“Sure thing,” the carrier answered. 
“She’s as sweet as a nut.” 

They left the soft coolness of the 
Park and shot into the speedway. It 
stretches off into the distance with its 
endless incandescent lights like a 
great black ribbon between two white 
ones. The driver opened the cut-out 
and the car sprang forward. Four 
miles away they could see the glare 
and flash of Coney Island reflected 
in the sky as in a mirror. A breeze 
from the sea rolled to meet them and 
crept into the cab like a faint current 
from an electric fan. 

“This is the life! This is the life!” 
chanted the Fatima Kid. 

Dan turned on him like a flash. 

“Hey! Cut it out! Cut it out!” 
he warned 
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“Cut what out?” 

“Cut out the noise, do you hear? 
Shut that big fat trap of yours. 
See?” 

The Kid lapsed into silence sud- 
denly, and resumed his naive appreci- 
ation of the racing speedway and the 
cool breeze from the Atlantic. Coney 
loomed nearer and nearer, and then 
suddenly, with a twist and a turn, 
they were in it. 

They threaded their way carefully 
along Surf Avenue, past hurdy- 
gurdies that clanged out dance music 
brazenly; past switchback railways 
and hobby-horse stands that were 
filled with laughing, panting couples; 
past Open-air moving-picture houses, 
and the red ovens where white- 
garbed cooks handed out sausage and 
rolls to a seemingly greater multitude 
than demanded loaves and fishes; 
past mountains of candy and shoot- 
ing galleries where rifles cracked. 
Beside them Luna Park glistened like 
a city of the Thousand and One 
Nights. Further off Steeplechase 
burst out like an explosion. All about 
them was a great chorus of laughter. 
The barkers roared frantically, their 
faces red with violence, their eyeballs 
bulging, their hands out in wide, ex- 
pansive gestures. A fortune-teller in 
a tawdry Oriental robe looked va- 
cantly at the taxi as it snored by. 

“Slip us the gun.” Dan turned to 
the toter. A vicious black automatic 
was handed over. Dan cuddled it in 
the palm of his hand. The taxi 
slowed down. There was the lilting 
strain of a one-step being played 
near-by and the rhythmic shuffle of 
feet. Through the window of the 
taxi they could see the entrance to 
the big dance hall. Couples moved in 
and out in a steady stream. In the 
vestibule two elaborately coiffed 
women attendants gazed dispara- 
gingly on the dancers arriving and 
going; a uniformed hat-boy snatched 
at overcoats rapaciously. Past the 
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side of the screen that shaded the 
hall from the street, they could see 
the surging mob of dancers lifting 
like the surface of a sea; couples at 
tables dawdling over their drinks or 
watching the floor or bantering each 
other with flushed faces; waiters 
shuffling grotesquely to and fro. 
Dan’s fingers closed about the haft 
of the automatic. He released the 
safety catch with a click. 

“Listen, Kid,” he directed. “You 
slip out on the off side of the cab. 
Beat it right in and find out where 
the dip is—see? You tell him he’s 
wanted out here. Tell him that his 
pal, French Jimmie, has been pinched 
and that he can’t get at his fall 
money—see? That'll get him. Don’t 
let anyone pipe you if you can slip by. 
Bring him out here, up to the door 
of the taxi; and then beat it for all 
you’re worth—see? And here! Don’t 
wise May.” 

The Fatima Kid rose. 

“I got you,” he remarked suc- 
cinctly. 

“And say, Kid,” Dan’s tones be- 
came nearly affectionate. “After 
you make your get-away, pick up a 
skirt and go around a couple of steps 
with her—see? You come home by 
the ‘L’ and the subway—understand ? 
You meet me in the back room of 
Kenney’s hang-out about two o'clock, 
and bring Pete’s number from the 
garage. We got the phony plate on 
now. Got me?” 

“I got you,” the Kid repeated. 

“Beat it in now and get that dip 
out.” 

The Kid dropped out of the door 
of the taxi almost invisibly. He slid 
around behind and melted into the 
stream of arriving dancers like a con- 
jurer. The attendants did not see 
him, and even the lynx-eyed hat-boy 
missed him as he slipped by. He slid 
into the room with the noiseless 
grace of a cat, dodged a scurrying 
waiter, and took up his position 
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against the rail of the dancing enclo- 
sure, 

At first he could only see a vast 
turmoil of swaying, rocking bodies ; 
a grotesque design of white and pink 
and dark faces; a vast puzzle of 
shifting feet. Overhead in the little 
balcony a nervous-looking Hunga- 
rian was conducting an orchestra of 
stolid Austrians and the blaring 
dance music seemed to pour out like 
a thick liquid. From every corner 
the acrid tang of cigarette smoke 
drifted. 

The mustc stopped in a vast orgy 
of sound. The dancers began leav- 
ing the floor in couples, smiling at 
each other, or fanning themselves 
with handkerchiefs. A couple of 
yards away from him the Fatima Kid 
saw a head of bleached fair hair flash 
out like a searchlight. Beside it was 
a sleek black one. He started for- 
ward. He had found what he wanted. 

The black head and the fair one 
walked to a table beside the railing. 
The fair head paused before seating 
herself, and went off down the room, 
elbowing her way through the cur- 
rent of dancers. The Kid was at the 
pickpocket’s elbow like a flash. 

“Hey, McCarthy, you’re wanted 
outside. Friend of yours.” 

The pickpocket swung around. 
The Kid noted with a tinge of envy 
the fine suit of dark cloth he was 
wearing, the well-colored russet 
shoes, the immaculate turn-down col- 
lar, the quiet and rich tie. His eye 
traveled to the pickpocket’s white 
face, with its thin, regular features 
and unnaturally lustrous black eyes. 

“Huh,” he said to himself, “the 
Con would get him if Dan didn’t.” 

“Come on,” he urged, “get busy. 
Shuffle your dogs. Didn’t I tell you 
you were wanted ?” 

“Who wants me?” 
asked easily. 

“Rosenberg the lawyer,” the Kid 
answered. “He’s outside in a taxi. 


McCarthy 
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Say, you know your pal, French Jim- 
mie? He was pinched at a show on 
East Forty-second. Can’t get at his 
coin and Rosenberg can’t dig up a 
roll.” 

“Where’s he now?” 

“In the pen at the Magistrate’s 
Court, Fifty-first and Lexington. 
Hurry up. Get a move on.” 

“All right. Just wait—” 

“Aw, forget it. See Rosenberg 
first and tell the dame after. Come 
on, he’ll be sent to the Tombs if you 
don’t.” 

The orchestra on the balcony broke 
into the staccato strains of a fox trot. 
There was a rustle and a shuffle at 
the tables as couples began standing 
up. McCarthy and the Kid edged 
their way through the throng toward 
the door. The melody seemed to fire 


the Kid’s blood. As he walked his 
steps took the long, lazy movement 


of the dances; his shoulders heaved; 
he hummed beneath his breath. They 
made their way past the sputtering 
arc light of the vestibule. 

Outside, Surf Avenue stretched its 
squat length, a gaudy thing of mov- 
ing crowds and saffron lights. A 
barker gibbered wildly in front of a 
fortune-teller’s booth. Alongside the 
pavement the muffler of a taxicab 
began thundering. 

“Is that the 
asked. 

“Yes, that’s it,” the Kid answered 
lightly. 

The pickpocket walked forward 
with rapid steps. The Kid melted 
into the crowd and lighted a cigar- 
ette. He leaned easily against the 
wall of the dancing parlor. He saw 
the door of the cab open slightly. 

“Good night! Good night!” the 
Kid muttered. 

The muffler thundered louder than 
before. As the Kid looked, McCar- 
thy laid his hand on the door of the 
cab. Then something flashed across 
the street in a streak of white. Some- 


cab?” McCarthy 
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thing caught McCarthy by the shoul- 
der and sent him spinning backward. 
Something tore the door of the taxi 
open, and stood crouched on the run- 
ning board like a panther. 

“What are you going to do with 
that gun?” the Fatima Kid heard 
snarled in shrill, acid accents. “What 
are you going to do with it, eh?” 

The Kid recognized the small, 
lean form, the peaked face, the 
bleached hair, the angular arm, the 
vitriol voice. It was May. He stood 
thrilled, his heart in his mouth, his 
breath stopped, and watched the 
scene with stupid, goggling eyes. 

“Gee!” he said to himself. “This 
is where Dan croaks a skirt.” 

A little knot of people were gather- 
ing. They stood at a respectful dis- 
tance and sniggered, thinking it was 
some row between a girl and her es- 
cort. In the distance a policeman 
lolled and looked downward with an 
amused, liberal glance. The muffler 
still thundered like artillery. 

“You thought you had got him, 
didn’t you? You came down here 
to-night to shoot him from behind 
the door of the cab? I'll show.” 
She turned to the crowd standing by. 
“Get a cop,” she shouted. 

The pickpocket ran forward. He 
grasped her by the arm. She shook 
him off. 

“You get back out of that,” she 
screamed at him. “Do you want to 
get killed? Where’s that cop?” 

From the inside of the taxi the 
Fatima Kid could hear Dan’s voice 
rumble. 

“If you don’t get down, I'll plug 
you, do you hear?” 

“You'll plug me, will you? You 
big mutt!” Her face was thrust for- 
ward like 4 boxer’s. Her tones be- 
came cold and measured. “You'd 
plug me.” She leaned forward. Her 
right hand shot out. There was the 
sound of a sharp crack, like the lash 
of a whip. There was the sound of 
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another. The Fatima Kid’s jaw 
dropped as if he had received a 
knockout on the point. 

“My God!” he mumbled aloud. 
“My God! She’s hit him.” 

The knot of people drew in closer. 
The policeman lost his cynical, toler- 
ant glance and walked briskly for- 
ward. A couple of grotesquely at- 
tired touts for amusement parks 
dashed forward at a run. Above the 
roar of the muffler the Kid could 
hear the shrill, hysterical tones of 
May, and, cutting into the din like a 
bass chord in a symphony, the boom- 
ing voice of Dan. 

“Get to hell out of this, Pete, do 
you hear? Let her out.” 

The door of the cab banged to. 
The taxi shot off, like a stone from a 
catapult, took a corner on two wheels 
and disappeared. May fell forward 
in an awkward sprawl. She was on 


her feet again with the speed of an 


acrobat. She looked over to McCar- 
thy. The Fatima Kid edged nearer, 
like a bird attracted by the eye of a 
serpent. 

“No more Eighth Avenue for 
ours, dearie,” she said. “He’d get 
you sometime when I wasn’t there. 
Ours for Colorado and that chicken 
farm. Right now, to-night.” 

The Fatima Kid saw the pick- 
pocket beam on her with adoring 
eyes. 
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“Come on, dearie.” She hitched 
her arm into his. “Get out that li- 
cense we bought this morning and 
we'll go and find a holy one. There’ll 
be trains going at all hours. It’s not 
twelve yet.” 

The crowd opened for them in an 
obtuse angle. It swirled behind and 
hid them from the gun-carrier’s eye. 
He mopped his forehead. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that?” he gasped. “Wasn’t that 
fierce?” He lit a cigarette and ad- 
dressed himself reflectively. “No 
four-room flat stuff for mine. The 
moment you mix in with dames, Kid, 
you lose out.” 

He smashed a line of pipes at a 
near-by shooting gallery in record 
time, dropped into a cabaret and ~ 
bought himself a drink. He listened 
appreciatively to a new one-step, 
played by a lank-haired spieler with 
the happy eyes of a coke fiend. As 
he went out he reflected somberly: 

“There'll have to be a dozen guys 
croaked on Eighth Avenue before 
Dan hears the end of this,” he mut- 
tered. He smiled cynically. “But I 
guess Dan can take care of that.” 

And he strode down Surf Avenue 
toward the “L” under the glare of 
the arc lamps, his long legs and 
arms distended and swinging, like a 
spider passing through a beam of 
sunlight. 
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THE PANAMA SENTINEL 


IXTEEN men in a line, out- 

stretched arms resting on each 
other’s shoulders, can stand thus in 
extended rank upon the sixteen-inch 
coast defense guns that stand senti- 
nel, mute forever, let us hope, at 
the gates of the Panama Canal. 

These guns, the biggest yet con- 
structed in modern times, are, of 
course, “built-up” guns. Everyone 
knows that big guns are made of sev- 
eral jackets or hoops of steel sur- 
rounding a central tube, but not 
everyone knows why. When the 
charge which propels the two-thou- 
sand-pound shell is fired in such a 
gun, it tries to burst the gun in two 
directions. The inconceivable pres- 
sures exerted, which may be twenty 
tons to the square inch and more, 
not only try to blow the sides out of 
the gun, but attempt to tear it in two 
lengthwise. 

The tensile strength of the steel 
used is ample to stand the length- 
wise strain, but were it not for the 
system of “jackets” the huge engine 
of destruction could never stand the 
“circumferential strain,” as the gun- 
ners call it. These jackets, carefully 
made of steel which has previously 
been shaped and annealed and bored 
to an exact size, are heated, inside 
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and out, until they are about twelve 
hundred degrees Fahrenheit. This 
is slightly less than the last annealing 
temperature, so that the annealing or 
“easing of the internal strains” in 
the metal is not interfered with. 
When the jackets are hot, they are 
slowly slid over the central tube. 
When they are in position, they fit 
exactly. And when they cool, they 
shrink, and exert a tremendous pre- 
sure on the central tube proper. 

In American cannon practice there 
are first, the central tube, second, a 
layer in two sections, and then a 
third and fourth layer over the 
breech, all shrunk on each other, 
locked together, and squeezing the 
tube in the center with terrific com- 
pression. 

When the gun is fired, the expan- 
sive force of the exploding gases 
must first overcome the terrific com- 
pression of the shrunk-on jackets be- 
fore it can commence to exert a 
bursting pressure on the tube! 

In some foreign big guns, one or 
more of the jackets may be layers 
of wire or of steel ribbon, wound on 
the gun under tension and finally 
secured in place and protected from 
injury by an outer hoop or jacket. 

It is a common newspaper state- 
ment that the “life” of a big gun is 4 
hundred rounds or less. Most read- 
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ers take this information to ‘mean 
that at the end of a hundred rounds 
the whole gun is useless and must 
be discarded. Such is not the case— 
it merely means that a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty rounds so damage 
the rifling and corrode the interior 
of the gun that it no longer “holds 
true,” and is, therefore, useless. But 
it may be re-rifled or a new tube may, 
in certain cases, be put in place. 

The general idea of a big gun, such 
a coast-defense gun as that at Pan- 
ama, for instance, is that it is a sort 
of exaggerated sporting rifle, which 
is pointed at the object to be shot at 
and fired by direct a‘ming. 

This is very far from the truth. 
In the first place, no big gun is point- 
ed at the object it is to hit, if that 
object is at any distance. The muz- 


zle must be elevated to allow for the 
drop of the shell, and it must be 
pointed to the left of it (in Ameri- 


can practice) because the rifling of 
the barrel-—those grooves which spi- 
ral its interior at the rate of one full 
turn for every twenty-five multiples 
of the caliber of the gun—spin the 
shell “right-handed”! Anyone who 
has ever watched a baseball curve 
knows that a ball revolving from left 
to right curves to the right. So with 
the big gun—its shell “drifts,” to use 
the technical term, and this drift 
must be allowed for in the firing. 

But even with the elevation and 
the drift provided for, the coast- 
defense gun is not aimed at the tar- 
get. It is aimed at the place the 
target is going to be at the time the 
shell gets where it is going. It takes 
two or three minutes to plot this 
position by a remarkable process 
which is a combination of finding the 
range or distance, the azimuth or di- 
rection, and the movement of the 
target. 

All this is accomplished by the 
range finder and the men in the plot- 
ting room. 
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The range finder observes the tar- 
get—let us suppose it is a hostile 
battleship—through a special, ele- 
vated telescope equipped with cross 
hairs. The vertical hair he gets 
upon the smokestack, the horizontal 
hair upon the water-line of the bat- 
tleship. The angle of his telescope 
with the horizontal, and the height 
of the telescope above sea level give 
him two angles of a triangle; geom- 
etry does the rest, and the range, or 
distance, is known. Another scale, 
operated by the telescope as it swings 
from side to side, following the bat- 
tleship, gives the azimuth or compass 
direction. 

Close by the range finder is the 
“time interval bell,” which rings 
thrice, completing its third stroke 
exactly every twenty seconds. Every 
twentieth second the range finder 
pauses, the observer reads the range 
and azimuth, and transmits his infor- 
mation via telephone to men who 
wear receivers over their ears as they 
bend over the “plotting boards.” 
Here, in miniature and on paper, is 
the sea. And for every report a dot 
is made indicating the position of the 
moving target. 

At the end of a minute there will 
be four dots on the “plot.” If they 
are evenly spaced and along a regu- 
lar line, either straight or curved, 
the “course” of the target is indi- 
cated. Another dot, as far ahead of 
the fourth as the fourth is ahead of 
the first, will be the position of the 
ship in exactly one minute more. 
The range of this fifth dot is com- 
puted, and a sixth dot, a little dis- 
tance ahead of the fifth, is plotted, 
which represents the spot to which 
the ship will have traveled while the 
shell is getting to it from the gun. 
When the ship in the water com- 
pletes its next minute’s journey, its 
place is indicated by the fifth dot. 
It shows up against the cross hairs 
in the telescope, previously set to rest 
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on that spot in the ocean correspond- 
ing to the fifth dot on the plot, and 
—‘fire” is the order. Simultaneous- 
ly the ship leaves its position for 
what will be the spot indicated by 
the sixth dot—and the shell leaves 
the gun for the place indicated by the 
sixth dot. And when they arrive at 
the same time at the same place— 
there is no more of either ship or 
shell, and the big sixteen-inch gun 
has justified its existence! 

Actually, the work of aiming and 
firing is much more complicated than 
has been indicated because correc- 
tions to the observations must be ap- 
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plied for curvature of the earth, state 
of the tide, which alters the sea level, 
state of the wind, of the air, which 
alters the refraction of light, drift of 
the shot, variation in the velocity of 
the propellant, etc. 

But it is all very practical and so 
extremely accurate that, in practice, 
targets are often so shot to pieces 
at five or even ten miles distance 
that it is difficult, when they are 
brought to shore again, to count the 
holes, so tattered and torn is the fish- 
netting of the objective towed behind 
a tug for the practice of the “men 
behind the gun.” 











MR. WOOLWORTH AS HIS OWN 
CUSTOMER 


T very frequently happens that F. W. Woolworth steps into one 


of his stores. It may be uptown in New York City, or it may 
be in Oshkosh or Wytheville, Virginia, or Butte, or almost any place. 
He doesn’t announce his coming, but merely meanders around in the 
store, sizing things up. 

He has been doing this off and on for years. He doesn’t really 
go out of his way to do it now, because he doesn’t have to. Neither 
does he do it to be snooping. It is one of the big means of his success. 

Ever since his first venture, starting a counter of five-cent 
goods in Utica, failed he has been working to make the stock of his 
stores fit their environment. lf he is in Birmingham or Pittsburgh 
or some such town, where the work is hard and dirty and smoke is 
thick, he sees to it that all sorts of quick cleansing soaps have an at- 
tractive place. If he happens up ina New England mill town where 
the customers are French Canadians, Italians, Portuguese and the 
like, he examines the stock of gaudy trifles, ribbons of bright colors, 
flashy ties, laces and such things, for those people love bright things 
to wear. Out in a big farming community, he wants his hardware 
counters always filled with everything possible in that line. 

He doesn’t bluster about in his stores. Many a girl has waited 
on him as calmly as she would wait on Mr. Smith, the greengrocer, 
who would have fainted had she known he was the great Woolworth. 
He makes a note of things he sees, and this word is sent to his man- 
agers, who promptly straighten things out. Many a manager of a 
little store has scratched his head and wondered how the New York 
office could possibly know he was not displaying enough hardware, 
or enough soap or enough purple ties. A lot has been said of the 
value of details. Mr. Woolworth’s appreciation of them enabled 
him to build the world’s tallest building. 
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LITERARY ADVENTURES OF EVERYDAY FOLK 


CHRONICLED BY ALARIC WATSON 


HE Tired Business Man closed 

his book with a snap that was a 
condemnation. He looked about the 
room with an expression as near an 
ill-humored one as his genial face 
could compass. 

“There are people who are sup- 
posed to have senses of humor,” he 
said pointedly at the Critic, “who 
are overrated.” 

“You seem put out a bit,” ventured 
the Clergyman mildly, while the 
Critic concealed a grin that was 
struggling for self-expression. 

“Put out! Humph! All I can 
say is, I have my opinion of a man 
who will recommend a book as pleas- 
ant entertainment when that book 
contains nineteen suicides, to say 
nothing of other—misadventures.” 
The Tired Business Man shot a 
glance of not altogether sincere mal- 
ice at the Critic, who allowed the grin 
freedom of his countenance. 

“That recommendation was an he- 
roic remedy for your Philistinism.” 
Thus the Critic, vainly attempting to 
justify himself. 

“What is the offending book?” 
asked the Advanced Woman. 
“You’ve quite aroused my curiosity.” 

“Nothing for any sane person to 
read. One of those Russian novels” 
—he indicted a whole people with a 
gesture. “It is called ‘Breaking 
Point’ and it is by Artzibashef. Un- 
healthy! Ugh!” 

“Oh, come now,” protested the 
Critic, “you have altogether too deli- 
cate sensibilities. The trouble is,” he 
confided to the room at large, “that 
the Tired Business Man is given to 
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putting himself in the place of the 
people he reads about. Quite natu- 
rally, when he finds himself in a vil- 
lage full of Russians who are both 
primitive and decadent in the ex- 
treme, he’s shocked. I’m not so 
squeamish ; and while I didn’t enjoy 
it—who could ?—I was tremendously 
interested, all the time.” 

“So was I,” admitted the Tired 
Business Man. “But I don’t want to 
read any more books like it.” 

“What is it about?” came from 
the Frivolous Young Person. “I'll 
have to read it!” 

“If I find you reading the book—” 
threatened the Tired Business Man, 
savagely. He left his sentence un- 
finished. 

“Don’t worry,” the Critic assured 
him. “She’d never get beyond the 
first page. One look at those Rus- 
sian names—! You notice that she 
reads war news only of battles on 
the Western front.” 

“But what is it about?” pursued 
the Lady Who Stays at Home. “I 
suppose you won't forbid me to read 
it?” she ventured laughingly to her 
husband. 

“What is any of these realistic nov- 
els about? Minute details of no im- 
portance. A preoccupation with the 
unpleasant and indecent. A group of 
morbid and—most of them—de- 
praved people living in a God- 
forsaken Russian village. Grand 
finale—an epidemic of suicides and 
betrayals. Cheerful little story!” 
The Tired Business Man settled back 
into his chair with the air of an after- 
dinner speaker, agreeably finished. 
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“Blanket indictments are danger- 
ous,” said the Clergyman. “I haven’t 
read the book, but I'll warrant that 
it has some good in it.” 

“It has,” the Critic assured him. 
“I admit it isn’t pretty. I'll admit 
that it isn’t a ‘great’ book, or even 
very true—it is too occupied with un- 
pleasantness, almost sentimental on 
the reverse side. But it is vigorous 
in the extreme; the characters are 
clean-cut, extraordinarily distinct, 
and, above all, the book is interest- 
ing.” 

“True enough,” agreed the Tired 
Business Man. “But the next time 
you try to educate me, give me some- 
thing pleasant.” 

“The worst thing about realism,” 
said the Advanced Woman, “is that 
no man has the universal eye. One 
man’s truth is another man’s fiction, 
always. Romance—realism, I don’t 
like the labels.” 


“Well, there’s always the test of 
sincerity,” interposed the Critic. 


“Is there? I don’t know of any 
test. Most of us are not sufficiently 
clear sighted to recognize sincerity 
when we see it.” 

“One recognizes it in a man like 
Wells, however,” observed the Lady 
Who Stays at Home. 

“I’m not so sure of that!” 
from the Tired Business Man. 
sceptical about him, myself. 
changes his opinions too often.” 

“Why, that’s an excellent thing,” 
protested the Critic. “Nothing could 
prove his sincerity more surely. 
That’s progress.” 

“He’s too progressive for me, then. 
Mind you, I liked his early books— 
those romances. And I loved ‘Kipps’ 
and ‘Mr. Polly.’ Real humor, there. 
But his ‘serious’ books, with the eter- 
nal preaching of socialism, feminism 
and what not—with next year a book 
which shows that he’s not entirely 
sure that the opinions in his last 
year’s volume were correct—I don’t 
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see the use of it. And every year he 
has more opinion and less story than 
he had the year before. 

“This new book, now—‘The Re- 
search Magnificent’—where is the 
story in that?” 

“Oh, you’re right enough about it. 
There isn’t much story there. But 
what does that matter? You argue 
like the critics who say that Bernard 
Shaw isn’t a playwright because he 
doesn’t write according to rules. 
Who cares? People who find real 
thinking enjoyable will enjoy this. 
If you want something else you'll 
go elsewhere for it, and welcome. 
Don’t criticize it because it isn’t a 
novel. Anyway, I wonder how 
much actual reasoning could be put 
into a story without robbing it of the 
story quality.” 

“Do you mean that “The Research 
Magnificent’ is not fiction?” inquired 
the Advanced Woman. “I had 
thought it was.” 

“No, I don’t mean that. It is a 
novel—in a sense; the story of one 
Benham who starts out to live the 
‘aristocratic life,’ as he calls it. That 
is, to seek fineness to the best of his 
ability, even forsaking father, mother 
and wife to do it. That is the begin- 
ning of the story, and there is little 
else to it from the purely fiction 
standpoint. The book is filled with 
Benham’s own observations, the re- 
sult of his adventures among modern 
complexities—and they are what 
make the book one of tremendous 
worth. They’re big, they face issues 
squarely—incisive, too. And if they 
fail—if Benham fails to find what he 
is seeking, it is because he is human 
after all. In one way the book is 
very fine fiction, for it is an excellent 
picture of a mind. And anyway, if 
you want to get a real glimpse of the 
modern man of a certain kind, 
know of no better place to find it 
than in this book.” 

“No one understands the modern 








young man of ideas so thoroughly as 
Wells,” said the Clergyman. “I’ve 
been impressed with that fact in all 
of his later books.” 

“Well—is the modern young man 
worth understanding?” chuckled the 
Tired Business Man. 

The Frivolous Young Person 
gazed at him witheringly. 

“He certainly is,” she said; and for 
once the Critic did not disagree with 
her. 

“You'll find a rather pleasing pic- 
ture of him, in the ‘Little Iliad’— 
Hewlett’s new book,” observed the 
Clergyman. 

“Oh, is that modern?” asked the 
Lady Who Stays at Home. “I fan- 
cied from the title that it was another 
historical romance.” 

“No, it’s a story of to-day.” 

“Laid in Troy, New York, per- 
haps,” suggested the Tired Business 
Man. 

“Not quite. But it is the tale of 
another Helen, however, and there 
is a Hector in it, as well—and there 
are other parallels to the late Mr. 
Homer’s epic.” 

“It is quite charming,” said the 
Clergyman. “Not very robust, per- 
haps, but deft in the extreme and 
showing a nice appreciation of hu- 
man foibles. I like it. It’s as if 
E. F. Benson had written a book with 
some vitality in it.” 

“Ho, ho,” exclaimed the Critic. 
“Grace without meat seems to run in 
the Benson family. Consider the 
newest of A. C. Benson’s medita- 
tions, ‘Escape and Other Essays.’ 
Let me tell you a story about it. 
Years ago when I was a Sophomore” 
—and here the Critic looked sternly 
at the Frivolous Young Person—“I 
ran across ‘From a College Window,’ 
one of the earliest of A. C.’s books. 
I remember how the mellow reflect- 
iveness of it all captivated me. I 
pictured the author gazing out of his 
oriel window across the velvety col- 
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lege close, barred with the slanting 
rays of the afternoon sun. You 
know Cambridge—everything calm, 
settled, fixed. Then new experiences 
came to me, new problems ; the world 
had to be met and stamped upon, 
after the manner of every college 
graduate. Modern unrest, Benson 
would call it. But I had forgotten 
him for Shaw. It was with interest, 
then, that I picked up his new book 
the other day. After a dozen years 
I find him the same old Benson. No 
sign here of the modern malady, no 
searching into modern problems. 
Only the sweet melancholy of cul- 
ture, the gentle charm of monotonous 
tea-talk, the smell of old books and 
the faint echoes of the college crews 
on the River Cam. You’re quite 
right, Parson, vitality was never 
meant for the Bensons, but there is 
still enough of the yearning Sopho- 
more in me to like A. C.” And the 
Critic struck a match reminiscently. 

“Why is it,” asked the Clergyman, 
“that so few of you read anything 
but fiction?” It was easy to see from 
his whimsical expression that the 
question was one of challenge. 

The Frivolous Young Person 
made the reply that the Clergyman 
had expected. 

“Because fiction is more interest- 
ing than anything else, I suppose. 
Why, with a box of chocolates and a 
volume of Gene Stratton-Porter I 
can have the most delightful after- 
noon in the world.” 

“Why drag in the box of choco- 
lates ?” asked the Critic. 

“With all due respect for the 
Critic’s sophisticated attitude,” pro- 
ceeded the Clergyman, “and granting 
that Miss Frivol has some valid 
ground for her preference, I feel jus- 
tified in suggesting that we think of 
literature too much in terms of fic- 
tion.” 

“May I inquire,” interposed the 
Critic, “whether your remarks are 
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a propos of any book in particular?” 

“No, I must confess to a weakness 
for glittering generalities. What I 
said was in a spirit of revolt.” 

“Ah,” the Critic returned; “that 
might almost suggest that you have 
been reading Frank Harris’s ‘Con- 
temporary Portraits’.” 

“Is it revolting?” asked the Tired 
Business Man with a recrudescence 
of interest. 

“I have been,” the Clergyman re- 
plied, “and, although I found it some- 
what revolutionary, I wouldn’t call 
it revolting. That would be too 
strong a term for its occasional lapses 
from good taste.” 

“But,” defended the Critic, “don’t 
you consider it full of brilliant wri- 
ting, remarkably keen in its criticism 
and analysis of the men it portrays?” 

“I consider it interesting. One 
needs no box of sweetmeats as an ac- 


companiment to the book and a pleas- 


ant afternoon. Mr. Harris plays 
Boswell to some of the best-known 
literary and artistic figures of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 
including men such as Carlyle, Whis- 
tler, Meredith, Browning, Swin- 
burne, Matthew Arnold, Maeter- 
linck, Rodin and others. He pictures 
them as he knew them, recording 
their talk, their characteristics, and 
criticizing them freely as his taste 
dictates. But he always gets into the 
picture himself, and manages to 
shine a little by the light that is re- 
flected upon him.” 

“That, of course, is his privilege,” 
the Critic deposed. 

“Very likely, very likely; so is it 
the privilege of a dinner guest to 
make a noise while eating his soup. 
But possibly I do not take these ‘Por- 
traits’ seriously enough. I find them 
diverting, but as a clergyman I can- 
not be expected to be in close sym- 
pathy with this statement regarding 
Whistler: ‘He was too keen-sighted 
to have any illusions about a life be- 


yond the grave: the undiscovered 
country to him was blank annihila- 
tion,’ et cetera. 

“Now, I don’t believe that Whis- 
tler would have cared for any such 
tribute to his keenness of vision. 
The first half of the statement might 
have been made about every one of 
the Twelve Apostles. I suspect that 
Mr. Harris did not make a happy 
choice in the selection of the word 
‘illusion.’ He is rather too anxious 
to show that he is himself a pagan, 
and so his heroes are unbelievers, 
sensualists, beauty-worshipers.” 

“Is the man never reverent?” 
asked the Frivolous Young Person. 

“Yes,” the minister replied, “he al- 
ways gives his prayer-wheel a turn 
when he mentions the word 
‘artist’.” 

“T’ve read a nice book lately,” said 
the Frivolous Young Person, who 
had been trying unsuccessfully for 
some time to secure the floor. 

“Really!” said her father, with en- 
couraging sarcasm. 

“Yes—really,” she returned. “And 
do you know, I had the most tre- 
mendous surprise? I had always 
thought that Hugh Walpole’s books 
were tremendously intellectual. And 
this book—his new one, ‘The Golden 
Scarecrow’—why, I read it just as 
easily—! I really think that you 
people are educating me. I’m be- 
coming positively—er—discerning !” 

“You'll have to advance further 
proof of it than that,” said her fa- 
ther. “That book was a severe blow 
to me. I liked ‘Fortitude’ very much, 
and I bought this thinking that Wal- 
pole might have written another book 
as good. I was very disappointed.” 

“Isn’t it good?” inquired the Ad- 
vanced Woman. 

“Yes—I suppose so. It is entire- 
ly different. Nota novel at all, in the 
first place. A group of stories about 
children, rather fantastic and whim- 
sical, and with real sympathy in 
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them. I suppose many people would and light as thistledown, but really 
like them.” very delightful.” 
“I did,” protested the Frivolous “T know I’d love the book,” hinted 
Young Person stoutly. “I thought the Frivolous Young Person. 
they were adorable.” “T’ll give you a copy for Christ- 
“Ah, well, that’s all one can ask, I mas,” said the Critic. 
suppose,” said her father with a sigh. “Goodness me,” said the Tired 
“T know what you would like, ’ the Business Man, “st is only a few 
Critic turned to the F rivolous Young weeks away, isn’t it?” which started 
Person. “I was reading it again the the conversation in an entirely differ- 
other day. James Stephens’ little ent direction. 
book of poems, ‘Songs from the “Breaking-Point.” By Michael Artzibashef. 
Clay.” Do you know them?” This B. Whe Research, Ma La ae 8 H. G. Wells. 
M N 
to the Clergy man. the Little, liad,” By Maurice Hewlett. J. B. 
“No. But I remember ‘The Crock Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $1.35. 
: re need and Other Essays.” By A. C. Benson, 
of Gold’ very well. Century Co., New York. $1.50. 
By Frank Harris. 


° es “Contemporary Portraits.” 
“This has the same spirit—except, Mitchell Kennerley, New York, $2.50. 
me a “ “ ” e. 
of course, that it is in verse. Just George H. Doran Co., New Yes o198 
little songs—tremendously simple 4, Songs from the Cay.” By James Stephens. 














“lM BUSH” 


- ’M Bush, who are you?” 


At almost any little trifle of a station, yardmaster’s shanty, 
section boss’s hut or any other place along the line of the great Mis- 
souri Pacific railroad system, a big man is quite likely to walk in, 
with a cheerful grin on his large, good-natured face, make this an- 
nouncement and extend his hand to the man in charge. Perhaps the 
man is getting one dollar and ninety cents per day, or three dollars, 
or ten dollars ; it doesn’t matter at all with Benjamin Franklin Bush. 
He meets all his men that way and when they get through talking 
with him they never feel that they are little hirelings of a big cor- 
poration, but rather that they are the men who, along with “Bush” 
are making a success of the great system. 

President Bush would rather work any day than wear a dress 
suit. It is said he manages to get into one about once a month. 
His rising time is five a.m., and nine p.m. finds him ready to go to 
bed unless he has to be at some late meeting. 

Perhaps another secret of his success in building up the road, 
actually cutting dewn operating expenses and increasing income, is 
that he never made the fatal mistake of economizing everywhere. 
Instead he asked, when he took charge, “What do we need ?” 

“Everything except the right of way,” he was told. 

“Get it!” It was a pleasant reply, but nevertheless a command. 
Roadways uncleared for six years he cleared up in six weeks. Fill- 
ings and gratings of sand which cost three dollars and forty cents a 
yard and blew away in a season, he changed into permanent ballast. 
How the money flew at first! And how the wise ones grumbled 
and shook their heads! But cost of maintenance kept coming down 
and down and down. There was better service, more business, less 
and less expense. And it was all done by the hail-fellow-well-met 
chap who went around saying, “I’m Bush, who are you?” 























EDITORIAL CONFIDENCES 


N a recent interview in the New 
York Times, Miss Leona Dal- 
rymple was quoted as saying that she 
was having difficulty in living down 
the fact that she won a prize of $10,- 
000 for one of her novels. The fact, 
she says, has followed her unceas- 
ingly and relentlessly even into the 
waste places of the earth. She told 
us once that she felt “branded by the 
dollar mark.” 
¢ 


So in speaking of Miss Dal- 
rymple’s work, we shall never hint at 
the amount of money that it makes 
for her. Her stories are of value be- 
cause they make life worth living. 
They don’t preach, but they diffuse 
an atmosphere of optimism and good 
humor that warms the cockles of the 
heart. Has that any connection with 
dollars and cents? 

£ 


We are rather glad of the custom 
which publishers have of bringing 
out their magazines the middle of the 
month before that whose name they 
bear. There are a number of rea- 
sons for the custom. We like it es- 
pecially at this season of the year be- 
cause by reason of it the Christmas 
Spirit gets, so to speak, a running 
start. Thus, after reading Miss Dal- 
rymple’s novelette, you are apt to feel 
good will toward men, even at this 
time when peace on earth is a phrase 
that is little understood; you are apt 
to put the good will into practice by 
doing your Christmas shopping 
early. ‘ ; 


It will be interesting to those who 
read Gerald Mygatt’s article, “Does 
Marriage Mean Longer Life?” in last 
month’s number of McBripe’s to 
know that Mr. Mygatt is going to 
answer the question by means of a 
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personal test. He was married in 


October. 
¢ 

There have been many favorabie 
comments on the new book review 
department “But We Know What 
We Like” from people who, while 
wishing to keep abreast of the trend 
of the new books, have found it im- 
possible to wade through the formal, 
stilted, and frequently pointless criti- 
cisms that find their way into the 
magazines and newspapers. Intelli- 
gent book talk is always agreeable to 
most normal people of culture. This 
sort of reader is loath, however, to 
accept dogmatic literary pap such as 
most periodicals purvey. “But We 
Know What We Like” steers a mid- 
dle course between small talk and 
the highbrow. 


Those who have been following 
the delightful nature essays by Wal- 
ter Prichard Eaton will be glad to 
know that in an early number of 
McBrine’s there will be another of 
these papers. Mr. Eaton lives in the 
Berkshire Hills and gets his outdoor 
inspiration at first hand. That he is 
a pronounced optimist is evidenced 
by the fact that his forthcoming essay 
sounds the praises of snow. He is 
an all-the-year-round nature lover. 

¢ 


It is the abnormal child who 
doesn’t take his first mechanical toy 
apart to see “what makes the wheels 
go round.” The curiosity as to the 
manner in which wheels revolve gen- 
erally lingers in after life, and it is 
for this reason that we believe you 
will like our new department “Re- 
volving Wheels” in which the fasci- 
nating mysteries of Twentieth Cen- 
tury mechanics will be explained for 
the layman’s benefit.—THe Epitor. 








